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PREFACE. 


ilAviR^* Spent a month or two during the summer in 
rambling among the Highlands of Scotland, I have written 
the following account of my adventures for the amusement 
of my pupils, and of such other readers as may honour 
these pages with a perusal. The narrative is strictly a 
personal one. The work does not pretend to give a geo- 
graphical, historical, or statistical account of Scotland, but 
only a simple narration of the adventures of a traveller 
rambling in a romantic country in search of recreation and 
enjoyment alone. In writing the account, I have at- 
tempted nothing more than to reproduce for the reader a 
picture of the scenes, such as they were, which presented 
themselves to my attention. The book, therefore, claims 
no higher province than that of offering a rational source 
of entertainment to the reader in leisure hours. 
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CROSSING THE ATLANTIC, 

On looking forward to the prospect of crossing the 
Atlantic for the first time, some months, usuallj, 
before the day of embarkation, the mind is strongly 
excited with anticipations of pleasure. To visit 
Europe is the early hope and ambition of almost 
every cultivated spirit in America ; and when the 
idea of wandering through the streets of London, 
of visiting the Louvre and the Palais Royal, of 
ascending the Alps — an idea which has, through 
the long years of childhood and youth, appeared 
only as a romantic vision — comes at last to assume 
the form of an approaching reality, the pulse beats 
quicker, and the heart bounds with enthusiastic 
impatience to have the hour of departure arrive. 

But when it does really arrive, it generally 
brings with it a great change of feeling. The ex- 
citement and the enthusiasm give way to an op- 
pressive sense of care and responsibility, which 
the prospect of so long an absence and so extended 
a journey cannot fail to inspire. This sense of re- 
sponsibility is increased by the long and careful 
preparation necessary, by the formal provision 
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which it is prudent to make against the possibility 
of never returning, and^ by the parting from 
friends, whom there is much to suggest to us we 
may perhaps never see again. All these things 
damp the enthusiasm sadly at the last hour. Then, 
besides, there is a sort of ponderous momentum, 
as it were, in all the arrangements and movements 
connected with the sailing of an Atlantic steamer, 
which impresses the mind with the idea that going, 
forth in her is an event of some mysterious mag- 
nitude and importance. The solid, massive struc- 
ture of the ship ; the obvious preparations for the 
encounter of danger on the deep ; the foreign ex- 
pression given to the scene by the uniforms of the 
officers and the costumes of the seamen; the thun- 
dering voice of the steam-pipe ; these, and other 
indications like them, make the voyager feel that 
he is engaged in a very serious enterprise. There 
are, it is true, a large class of commercial men who 
are always going to and fro, from one continent to 
the other, and who are equally at liome whether 
in England or America, or on the ocean between, 
who do not probably feel these influences at all. 
But in respect to the rest — the travellers— those 
who go only as visitors to Europe, whether for in- 
struction or for pleasure, they form generally a 
sad and sober party, as they proceed to sea. The 
husband and father forgets the Alps, and thinks 
of the wife and children whom he is leaving be- 
hind him. The bride, while she clings more 
closely to her young husband’s arm than ever, re- 
members her mother and her sisters, and the 
happy home of her childhood, from which she 
realizes that she has now been finally sundered ; 
and if there chance to be one who has no direct 
domestic ties, he feels a new intensity in home* 
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iessness and solitude as he goes forth among 
strangers over the wide ^cean alone.* 

As might naturally be expected, then, the com- 
pany stand sadly and seriously upon the saloon 
deck when the last bell rings to warn “ All ashore,*^ 
The wharf is covered with a crowd — strangers to 
me another, but bound together for a moment now 
,y one common feeling — ^interest in the parting 
ihip, and in some one or more of its now imprison- 
ed inmates. Every one's heart is full. Tears 
come into many eyes, and stand all ready to come 
into many more. The company on the land give 
three cheers, which their parting friends on board 
sometimes have the heart to returns and sometimes 

» This sonso of isolation and loneliness is not tlimimshed much ai 
the voyage advances, and the travellers lia\e oppoilunity to become 
acquainted with one aiioi her, for such acquaintance rarely ripens into 
any real or cordial friendship. There are exceptions, it is true, but 
generally the solitary traveller, or the little party, who feel alone at 
the eommcnccmeiit of the voy.ige, still feel more alone among tho 
'multitude of their aeijuaintauecs at the end. There is a certain at* 
mosplicre of icscrve, whicli is peculiar to a company of Americau 
travellers going tt» Kuiope, which gi\es an an of formality and caution, 
to their iiitei course with one anothci, and which appears to increase, 
rather than to diminish, as we approach the foreign shore. The fact 
is, that very many have a sort of feeling — indistinct and indefinable, it 
is true, but none the less real on that account, and cerUiinly not un- 
reasonable — of unccitainty how far any new fiiendihip which they 
may form on the voyage may be a source of embarrassment on landing. 
Nor is tills an improper feebiig. Each individual has his own peculiar 
objects and ends in view. He has in prospect, by means of his letters 
of introduction, or his personal acquaintance, facilities for accom- 
jilishing these objects, so far as concerns himself and his own imme- 
diate party, but winch eoulil not c.isily be made available fora larger 
number. He sees, m a word, or fancies he secs, openings of admission 
to places or scenes wheic he wishes to go, large enough for himself, 
but not large enough for all his friends. Through the influence of 
this feeling, or something like Ihi.c, it happens, that though m the 
progieis of the voyage the strange faces become familiar, and some 
personal knowledge is acquired of the various individuals and parties 
on board, and perhaps a common conversational acquaintance is 
formed with nearly all, the real sense of separation and solitude grows 
•tronger instead of weaker all the way, and every little party on 
board feels really more isolated from all manlvUid at the end of tho 
voyage than they did at the beginning. 
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not. The ship, however, return, the salute w'th a 
gun when she finds herself really receding fVom the 
shore. The waving of ^ankerchiefs, fluttering 
more and more faintly, and at longer intervals, as 
the distance increases, closes the scene. The out« 
lines of Boston and of the neighbouring shores 
soon grow dim, but by the time we fairly realize 
that we are actually separated from our native 
land, traveller-like we change suddenly to a new 
and very different excitement. We find ourselves 
all crowding eagerly into the saloon at the summons 
of a bell calling us to lunch ! The old campaigners, 
in whom these parting scenes excite no emotion, 
go to the tables because they are hungry. Others 
wish to make sure of their seats for the voyage by 
taking early possession ; and the rest go from 
curiosity, to see what is to be seen. For one rea- 
son or another the decks are deserted, and all 
crowd around the tables in the saloon to lunch. 

]ifi 

July S. 

Five days on the Atlantic ! It is necessary to 
allow about five daj s for time to get accustomed to 
the motion of the ship, and to the novelty of the 
scenes which surround one at sea. This time has 
now expired ; and as I presume that very few of 
nay readers will have had the opportunity of seeing 
the interior of a sea-going steamer, I will under- 
take to give you a description of our ship, and of 
the mode of life which we lead on board. 

Jn commencing this description, I am seated at 
a table in a little cabin which is below the princi- 
pal deck of the ship. The room is perhaps eight 
feet wide and twice as long, and it has a table which 
nearly fills up the whole of the interior. There is 
a little fire-place, with a grate, at the middle ol 
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one of the sides of the room, with marble jams and 
mantel, and a large mirror over it. There are two 
lamps, one on each a^de of the mirror, suspended 
at the end of brass branches in a peculiar manner, 
sp as to keep them always in a perpendicular posi- 
tion, notwithstanding the pitching and rolling of 
the ship. I call them lamps, but they are really 
candlesticks, the candles being concealed from view 
and pressed upward by a spring as fast as they are 
consumed, so as to keep the flame always at the 
same level, at the bottom of a small ground glass 
globe. They have, therefore, the appearance and 
the name of lamps, though they burn only sperma- 
ceti, as oil would be inconvenient to manage at 
sea. Their mode of suspension keeps them al- 
ways upright ; the compasses, the chronometers, 
the barometer, and, in fact, every thing which it 
is desirable to keep steady at sea, are usually 
mounted in the same way ; it is called hanging 
them on gimhah. 

Between the fire-place and the table of the little 
room which I am describing there is hut a very 
narrow space, scarcely more than is necessary to 
allow two persons to pass one another. Behind 
the table a sort of sofa extends along the whole 
side of the room. This sofa answers for a seat by 
day, and it makes two berths at night ; and in 
order to confine the two nocturnal occupants, each 
to his proper portion, it is divided into two sofas 
by a sort of arm in the middle. The whole room 
is handsomely finished with oak paneling, and is 
lighted, though somewhat dimly, by little windows, 
up high, on each side, consisting of a row of single 
panes of glass, opening out upon the main deck, 
and which in rough weather have to be closed 
entirely. An enormous leather bag hangs in one 

JB 
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comer of the room to receive the letters which the 
passengers may have brought on board, but which 
they arc forbidden ])y law *to take on shore at 
Liverpool. 

This lit lie cabin is a rendezvous for gentlemen ; 
there is another similar to it, further forward, for 
the ladies ; and from these two centres narrow- 
passage wajs lead all through the “ ])eLween decks" 
of the sliip, wllh'state-rooms on each side of them. 
These state-rooms are very small, with tvo berths 
in caeli, Oijc above tlu other, and with sundry 
toilet conveniences, which are all secured in some 
way or other against the elfect ol tiie ship’s 
motion. TJie tumhlcr fctr. into a bia-).-. lim-^ which 
projects from tiie wall. Tlio pitcher haS a socket 
to rccei\c it. The lamp is in a littie tiiaiigular 
closet, between one state-room and ilio.ne.vt, wilL 
panes of ground g]as>, through vhho its light is 
transmiliod in each diieelioii. d'his lamp is 
accessible only ihrcugli a nnall door o))t‘niiig into 
the passage way; it is hung on ginoals. T( is 
lighted by the sUwvnrd fvcry evciojic dt daik. and 
is extingnislied at midniidit, and is ihus noi under 
the contiol of those who use it at ail. 

This little world ol st.dc-ro('ms is usually the 
scene, for the first week after going to sea, of a 
great deal of misery. Mvtu if ihe weather is not 
rough, the ship writhes and twdsis restlessly on the 
swell of the sea, producing a giddy and swimming 
sensation of the head, wliicJi soon results in a 
general derangement of the system, and in pain and 
distress far more hard to endure than that generally 
occasioned by much more serious maladies. 

The whole of this region of cabins and state- 
rooms, with the various passages connecting them, 
is below the main deck. Two winding stair-ways 
lead ns up, and upon the main deck we have a very 
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different scene. First, there is the great saloon > 
extending from the stern forward nearly to the 
middle of the ship. U’^ithin this saloon there are 
two ranges of dark maliogany tables, one on each 
side, with a passage way betw^'eii them. Behind 
the tables, and against the sides of the saloon, a 
row of sofas, or, rather, one eonlinnefl sofa, ex- 
tends, and hair-cloth settees, well cn^-liioned and 
stulled, are arranged on the ontsiflV, all being fast- 
ened to the floor. The passage-way above referred 
to is i)ctween these setters, aiul U quite narrow; 
all tlie rest of the space in th(‘ loom is occupied by 
tlie tal)I(‘s and tlie seats. 0\er ( aeh tali'e is a long 
mahogany shelf, two stories Ineh. the edges of the 
lower part, and the whole surface of the u]tper one, 
being perforated and cut into s(>e!;('ts to receive 
decanters, tumhiers, and wine-glaosc’s, ano to hold 
tlieni so as to pre\<'iit their being disluibed by the 
motion of the ^]^ip. Tliese slielvts :ire vt'ry ele- 
gantly made, and being bra.^s uiounUd, with a 
peculiar apparatus to allow of their being raised a 
little out of the way aft(‘r the dinner is ovt*r, and 
always having their glittering content!- upon them, 
they make a very brilliant a]>])earanc(^ There is a 
row of small windows on both side^ of the saloon, 
each consisting of one pane of plaie-glass, and 
fitted with a curtain of crimson ddina^k. The 
remaining ]iortion of the wnalls and the C( iling* over • 
liead is ol‘ panel work, highly ornamented, and ol 
dark and sober colouring. 

This saloon has to answer the purposes of par- 
lour, sitting-room, dining-room, reailing-room, and 
lounge. Tlie whole interior aspect of it is very 
elegant and comfortable when only moderately 
occupied ; but it is not always very eondortable 
when it is full, as it is at luncJi and dinner, and at 
other times wJien cold or wet weather drives tin' 
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gentlemen in from the decks. Look into it now at 
any ordinary time, and you see the settees occupied 
by gentlemen in all attitudes, and engaged in all 
occupations. Some are reading books, or English 
newspapers bought* at Halifax ; some are playing 
backgammon, chess, or cards ; some are talking ; 
some are asleep. Here a party of half a dozen 
have collected around a group of decanters and 
wine-glasses, and are drinking .one another’s 
healths ; and there a few ladies, better sailors 
than the rest, are making a desperate effort to 
amuse themselves, with the assistance of a polite 
officer of the ship, in writing cramho. Children 
are running up and down, or kneeling upon the 
settees so that they can look over upon the tables, 
amusing themselves or their older fellow-passengers 
with their playthings, or with their childish conver- 
sation. This state of things can, however, never 
continue for more tlvan two hours at a time, as we 
have full, formal ineals; five times a day, making 
one every four hours, except that the interval be- 
tween dinner and tea is but two hours. Thus the 
occupations of the company are continually inter- 
rupted by the coming in of the stewards with their 
cloths to spread the tables. However, if you will 
just let them lay the cloth itself, you may then go 
on with your work if you please, whether it is 
• writing, reading, or a game ; they will set the 
places all around you, and leave you undisturbed 
till the very ringing of the bell. Under these 
circumstances, the saloon is kept in a constant 
state of movement and change from morning to 
night. We begin with breakfast, which continues 
from half-past eight to ten, each guest appearing 
when he is ready, and ordering what he pleases. 
Let it be what it will, within any reasonable limits, 
it is sure to be prepared and placed hot before him 
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in a very few minutes. At eleven they begin to 
lay the cloths for lunch, which is brought upon the 
table as soon as the captain and the mates make 
it eight bells” on the deck above, that is, ascertain, 
by an observation of the sun, with their quadrants 
and sextants, that it is noon at the place where we 
happen to be. At lunch the tables are loaded with 
tureens of broth, cold meats of every variety, lob- 
sters, sardines, baked potatoes, baked apples, stewed 
prunes, crackers and cheese, and plenty of bottles 
of porter and ale. After the tables are cleared 
from lunch there is a short interval again for 
reading and writing in the saloon ; but at three 
o’clock a general interruption to these occupations 
takes place by the appearance of the cloths for 
dinner. Thus the apartment is kept in a continual 
state of movement and bustle from morning to 
night, the scene closing between ten and eleven 
by a supper for all who choose to take it, very 
luxuriously served. 

This saloon, which is built upon the principal 
deck of the ship, does not occupy the whole breadth 
of it. There is on each side of it a long and 
narrow space between the saloon and the sides of 
the vessel, which forms a sort of promenade. It, 
of course, has the deck for its floor, the sky is 
overhead, and the side of the saloon, with its row 
of small plate-glass windows, on one side, and the 
bulwarks of the ship on the other. Here the 
children play, and promenadcrs walk to and fro ; 
and in particularly warm and sunUy weather, little 
groups, or individuals in solitude, sit upon camp- 
stools or settees, or upon a sort of mast or spar, 
which lie securely lashed along under the bul- 
walks, ready to be used in case of need, and occupy 
themselves in reading or conversation, or in simply 
waiting for time to pass along. There is no view 
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of the sea from these promenades, on account of 
the bulwarks, which, instead of being, as in ordi- 
nary steamboats, only breast-high, are made, as k 
usual with sea-going vessels, much higher than 
one’s head, so that it is necessary to clamber up 
upon the spar, in order to get a view of the waves. 

Forward of the saloon, and in a line with it upon 
the deck, and separated from it by a covered pas- 
sage-way, is a congeries of little apartments — in all 
scarce twelve feet square — which seem to be china- 
closet, wine-cellar, pantry, and larder, all in one, and 
from which issue the seemingly inexhaustible sup- 
plies for the table. The covered passage-way above 
referred to leads across from the promenade on one 
side of the ship to that of the other, and from it 
there is a communication -with the saloon on one 
side, and this pantry on the other side. The two 
staircases by which we ascend from the cabins and 
the state-rooms, land, likewise, here. Across this 
passage-way the stewards bring at meal-times the 
endless supplies of every imaginable article of food 
or refreshment, with which they load the tables five 
times a day. The supplies, it is true, are kept up 
by a set of wild-looking men^ half cooks, half 
sailors in appearance, who run continually to the 
windows of the apartments outside, at the proper 
hours, with great covered dishes which they bring 
from various cabooses and kitchens further for- 
ward. Notwithstanding this, however, the im- 
mense capacity of this small space, and its 
seeming power to supply every imaginable demand 
upon it, excite continual wonder. One of my 
messmates, accustomed by many previous voyages 
to these scenes, was very free in calling, at any 
time, for any thing which he happened to feel a 
fancy for, whether it happened to be on the table 
or not ; and it was always produced without any 
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question, and with very little delay. Upon my ex* 
pressing my surprise ,at the ampleness and abun- 
dance of their stores and preparations, “ Oh,** 
issaid he, ** they have got everything on board, and 
so 1 just take the liberty to call for anything I 
happen to want. I reason, that when I pay ten 
dollars a-day for my board, I am entitled to have 
what I ask for. The captain, it is true, does not 
reckon it so. He calls it four cents a mile for 
travelling conveyance ; 1 call it ten dollars a-day 
for board ; and as both modes of viewing the sub- 
ject seem equally correct, 1 choose to act on mine.** 

Directly forward of what 1 liave been describing 
we come to the centre of tlie deck, in tlie middle 
of tlic ship, where there are openings and passages 
leading down to the engines and machinery, and 
also to the forward cabin. You look through a 
grating into one of these openings, and see iron 
ladders leading down to a second floor of grating 
man)’’ feet below, and beneath that a second series 
of ladders conducting to a still greater depth, 
W*herc you sec the glow of fires, and piles of coal, 
and black. Vulcan-like looldng men, replenishing 
and stirring the fires with enormous implements of 
iron, seemingly too ponderous for human strength 
to manage. You wonder what there can be 
-valuable or desirable in life spent in such occupa^ 
tions and in such a den. 

Forward of this is a very important place, being 
the only part of the ship where you can be in the 
open air and yet have a shelter over head. Ima- 
gine a space ten feet square, with a wooden 
grating for the floor, and the capstan in the centre 
of it. There is a partition forward of it, behind 
which the enormous smoke-pipe ascends into the 
air. The heat from this pipe poura out ve^ 
abundantly through a lattice-work in the 
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so tb&t the passenger can warm himself by it if he 
is cold. The space is open on the two sides to a 
broad passage way along the deck, beyond which, 
however, it is protected on the sides of the ship by 
the paddle-boxes, kitchens, and various offices. 
Thus, while it is in a great measure open to the 
air, it is protected from the rain by the saloon deck 
which extends over it, and it is cut off by the sur^ 
xounding structures from all prospect of the sea. 
This is the great rendezvous of the smokers, who 
atand about the capstan, or sit on the settees and 
camp-stools. Here, also, the half sick come in 
bad weather, for it is the only sheltered place 
about the decks. Here they come, therefore, 
when too unwell to bear the confined feeling of 
the cabins and saloon, to enjoy the fresh air a 
little ; fresh air which is composed in about equal 
proportions of the heat of the boilers, the smoke of 
the cigars, and all the winds of heaven. 

There is, however, one other place of tolerable 
shelter, which, after all, is, on the whole, bett^ 
than this. It is directly above it, on the saloon 
deck, close by the naked smoke-pipe, where it 
comes out into the open air. Tliis smoke-pip^ is 
very large, perhaps eight feet in diameter, and is 
painted of a fiery red, with black bands encircling 
it. The saloon deck is elevated, and entirely ex- 
posed to the sky. It extends from the^'smoke-pipe 
back over the saloon to the stern for about half 
tile width of the ship. Two winding stairs lead 
up to it. It is surrounded by a brass railing, 
which is covered with canvas at sea, but is very 
bright and elegant in port. Here, in fine weather, 
you can sit, or you can walk up and down, if your 
head is sufficiently steady. You have an unob- 
slxucted 'prospect of the sea, and you can watch 
eonveniej^y all the operations of the sailing in 
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heaving the log, and in making* and furling Bail, 
and also those of the officers in taking the obser- 
vation at noon. But you must be warmly clothed, 
for there is always a cold wind drawing over the 
deck of a sea-going steamer. When it becomes 
too cold, or when it begins to rain, you can go to 
the smoke-pipe, and, by placing your camp-stool 
on the sheltered side of it, find a tolerable protec- 
tion from the rain ; and, at any rale, you find the 
effects of a little wet more tolerable than that of 
the cigars in the more sheltered place around the 
capstan just below. The result is, that all ladies, 
and nearly all gentlemen, except the smokers, 
when they wish to feel the warmth of this enor- 
mous tube, prefer to seek it in the open air above, 
rather than in the half-confined inclosure below. 

If now we descend to the main deck we find a 
large open space, far forward, which is the chief 
scene of the movements and operations of the 
seamen. Here are the guns, the anchors, the 
spare spars, and numberless coils of rigging. 
Here, in pleasant weather, they repair the worn 
or damaged sails, spreading them down upon the 
deck. Here the carpenter, using a heavy plank 
for a bench, temporarily supported on any thing 
which comes to hand, makes a new grating, or 
repairs some damage in the wood-work of the 
ship. He has to stop his work for a moment oc-. 
casionally, to grasp his bench, at the approach of 
some heavy swell of the sea, to prevent its being 
overturned. Here the boys belonging to the 
families of passengers come to play with the cord- 
age, or to make new arrows for their bows, or to 
shoot. In front of this space, directly ia the bows 
of the boat, is a small raised deck, called the fore- 
castle, on which a look-out man keeps watch for 
ships or land ahead. Beneath it is an unexplored 
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inaccessible den, where the sailors find wluit 
little repose their life allows them. 

BURIAL OF THE DEAD AT SEA. 

July T. 

At Halifax a sick man was brought on board 
the ship on a litter. It was said that he was an 
English officer who had been in the West Indies, 
and that he was gradually sinking under a state 
of disease left by the yellow fever, under which he 
had suffered there. He was endeavouring to get 
home to his friends in England. He came on 
board through the midst of a scene of noise, con- 
fusion, and din on the wharf and on the decks of 
the steamer, at flalifax, which no pen can describe. 
The ship put to sea. The poor officer lingered a 
few hours, and died at sunset. TJie next morning 
an announcement was placarded at tlic entrance 
of the saloon that funeral services would be at- 
tended at half-past nin * o’clock. 

It was a bright and pleasant Sabbath morning. 
A port was opened through the bulwarks on one 
side of the ship, at the place where the plank is 
usually passed on board for the landing of pas- 
sengers. There was a pair of steps placed here, 
the upper steps being on a level with the lower 
edge of the port-hole. It was understood that the 
•funeral ceremony was to take place here, and the 
passengers accordingly assembled on the saloon 
deck above, whence they could look down upon 
the scene. 

The coffin containing the body had been placed 
nn the other side of the ship at the stern, at the 
extreme end of one of the promenades, by the 
side of the saloon, which has been already 
described. When the appointed time arrived, the 
bell begim to toll mournfuUy. A process 
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sion of the seamen, neatly dressed, and with very 
thougfhtful looks, headed by some of their officers, 
advanced from forward. They removed the sheet of 
canvas with which the coffin had been covered, and 
placed over it a British flag. They then lifted the 
coffin. It appeared very heavy. It had been, in 
fact, loaded within, to insure its sinking rapidly. 
The sailors advanced with it along the promenade^ 
thence across the ship at the capstan, and then, 
turning again, they brought it to the port-hole, and 
placed it upon the step, in such a manner that the 
foot of the coffin extended out over the water. 
They kept it carefully covered with the flag, which 
the wind endeavoured constantly to remove. 

In the meantime, the captain had taken his 
place, with some of the superior officers of the 
ship, near tlic open j>ort, and he now began to 
read the buri; 1 service. The company of passen- 
gers looked on, In solemn silence and with heads 
uncovered, from tlie saloon deck above. At 
length the seamen divw back the flag, and at the 
word, We commit this body to the deep,” read 
by the captain, they pushed it forward through 
the opening. It seemed almost to struggle in 
their hands against their eflbrts, as if the dis- 
appointed tenant within, whose heart had been set 
upon regaining his home and his friends, could 
not endure to be thus thrust forth into the cold, 
and merciless surges of the ocean. It was all in 
vain, however. The coffin was forced through the 
opening, and plunging into the water, it went 
down like lead into the foaming torrents which 
were poured along the ship’s side by the enarmaiis 
paddle-wheels of the steamer. 

It is a common opinion, though undoubtedly s 
mistaken one, that heavy bodies, sinking at sea, go 
down only to a certain depth, where they find to 
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water in such a condition, owing to the superin* 
cumbent pressure, that it |iustains them from any 
further sinking ; and that there, each one finding 
its own proper level, floats about for ever. It is 
true, indeed, that the pressure of the water is 
enormously increased at great depths ; but its 
power of fl6ating heavy bodies depends upon its 
density y not upon its pressure. If water could be 
compressed itseff into very much narrower dimen- 
sions than it naturally occupies at the surface, so 
that a large bulk of it could be made to occupy a 
small space, its weight and its buoyant power 
would, in that case, be very much increased. It 
would become like mercury, and it would then be 
able to float iron, lead, stone, in fact, all other 
bodies lighter than itself. But no such effect can 
be produced upon it. Although the pressure is 
enormous to which it is subjected at great depths 
in the sea, it resists it all, and obstinately retains 
very nearly its original dimensions. Its density, 
therefore, and its weight, and consequently, its 
buoyant power, remain very nearly the same at all 
depths, and the iron or the lead which it cannot 
sustain at the surface, it can no better sustain a 
thousand fathoms below. In fact, it is probable, 
that most sinking bodies, including even iron 
itself, are compressed themselves as they descend, 
.more rapidly than the water, so that they become 
heavier and heavier as they go down, and thus 
seek their final place of repose with a constantly 
accelerated force. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that the 
loaded cofiSin, in such a case as this, continues the 
descent commenced by its first solemn plunge, till 
it reaches the bottom. The average depth of the 
ocean has been ascertained to be five miles. If 
we suppose^ now, which may not be far from the 
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truth, that such a weight would descend with a 
motion of about one mile an hour, the body would 
be five hours proceeding to its final place of rest. 
What a march to the grave is this. Five hours ! 
alone, unattended, unthought of, pressing steadily 
on away from all light and life ; passing without 
eyen a pause, the limit where the last ray of the 
sun becomes extinct, and where the last trace of 
life for ever fails. And what a tomb to come to 
at last ! What silence ! What darkness ! What 
desolation! What eternal and motionless rest! 
At such a depth it would seem that almost abso- 
lutely nothing could ever transpire ; and a human 
body, seeking there its last home, must find one so 
entirely its own, that probably for ages past and 
for ages to come, there will have been nothing but 
its own intrusion to disturb the death-like repose. 

The service concluded, the porthole was closed. 
The sailors went forward to their duty. The pas- 
sengers resumed their usual attitudes and positions 
about the decks. Four bells struck, and half-a- 
dozen hands were called aft to heave the log.” 
The funeral was forgotten. 

MAKING SAIL IN A BREEZE. 

July 8. 

This morning, when I went up and looked out 
of the door of the passage-way in front of the 
saloon, I found it raining in torrents. A steward, 
observing my forlorn looks, attempted to comfort 
me by saying that the rain would clear the sky, 
and bring the wind round fair ; it had been con- 
trary for many days. Half an hour before dinner- 
time his prediction proved true. The sky cleared 
up and a fresh breeze came in from the right 
quarter, and when eight bells struck, for four 
o’clock, which was the signal for changing the 
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watch, that is, for one set of hands to go below and 
another to take their place, I went out upon one 
of the bridges, and heard th^e captain, as he went 
away to his dinner, give orders to the mate to 
‘'make all sail before the men went down.” The 
dinner bell rings at this time, but as I had one 
dinner before, under the name of lunch, I remained 
on the deck to witness the scene. 

- A fresh brecfze at sea seems to a landsman 
qnite a heavy gale, on account of the noise nmde 
fey its whistling and roaring through the shrouds 
and rigging. Under these circumstances, it is 
an exciting scene to see them “ make sail,” as 
they term it. This noise of the winds in the 
cordage, mingled with the dash of the sea, the 
vociferations of the officers, the shrill pipe of the 
boatswain, and the thrashing and flapping of the 
sails before they are secured, all together produces 
a strange and picturesque effect. The sails and 
spars, too, are drawn to their places by means of 
lines of rigging which pass through so many pul- 
leys before they come to the hands of the sailors 
who work them, and are so completely lost on 
their way in the maze of ropes and tackle, that 
when you see an effect produced you can seldom 
diacOY^r where the power is which produces it. -A 
spar, for example, moves out to its place ; a sail 
joreeps slowly up to an inaccessible point ; it makes 
a great deal of roaring, flapping, and resistance^ 
by the way ; but all is in vain : proceed it must, 
up, home, to its place of destination. Now and 
tbeu a line or a block ** gets foul,” and a man is 
sent up to clear it. He mounts a dizzy height, 
fefOlding on with one hand, while he does his work 
the other ; the sailor’s motto aloft being, one 
hand for himaelf and one for his owners. It seems 
dangerous positaon, in a stiff breeze and 
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i^ugh sea, for a man to stand upon a rope stretcl^ed 
along under a spar, or to lie across the spar, face 
downward, reaching oul at something which is a 
little beyond his reach, while the ship is rolling 
and pitching all the time as if exerting itself to 
the utmost to jerk him into the sea. But the 
sailors seem, under such -circumstances, perfectly 
at home and self-possessed, and answer, “ Ay, ay, 
sir!” to every vociferated order from the officer 
below, with an air of entire unconcern, though 
they are at the end of the yard-arm, where they 
hang in mid air, swinging to and fro over the 
foaming surges, which seem fiercely eager to 
swallow them up. I presume a school of sharks 
underneath would make no difference in their 
composure and unconcern. 

While the work of expaifding sail after sail is 
going on in such a time as this, the noise and din 
of the winds and waves is such that oral orders 
can hardly be heard. Still they are given. An 
officer stands erect and firm on one of the bridges, 
which are narrow passage ways on a level with the 
saloon deck, leading across the ship from one pad- 
dle-wheel to the other, and calls out, in a very 
loud and stern tone of voice, continual commands. 
No words are audible, at least to a landsman, in his 
vociferations ; and it would seem that his com- 
mands must be understood, like the cries in New 
York or London, not by the articulations, but by 
the tone. A great many orders are, however, 
given by the boatswain’s pipe, a shrill whistle with 
which the boatswain and his mates communicate 
directions, by means of an infinite variety of twit- 
terings and chirpings, like the notes of a bird. 
These sounds are all unintelligible to a landsman, 
but they constitute almost a whole language fbr 
the seamen to whom they are addressed. Hie 
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pipes o^der for the seamen to pull a 
tp]^ along the deck, then he pipes them to stop 
pulling, then to come back'tp a new position, then 
to pull again. He pipes the men up to make saih 
attd he pipes them down again ; he pipes them to 
dinner, and he pipes them to witness punishment# 
He can say, by bis manner of blowing his whistle 
when the men are hoisting a sail, ‘‘Pull awayl 
pull away ! now gently ; a little more ; there, that 
will do.” In fact, he can say any thing. The 
sound of the instrument is not loud, but it is very 
shrill. Its piercing note extends from stem to 
stern, finding its way equally easily through all 
the mazes of the rigging aloft, and through all the 
dark depths and recesses below. It penetrates 
every where, and rises above every other sound,, 
cutting its way, as it were, through the whistling 
of the winds, the reverberations of thunder, and 
the roaring of storms in which thunder can no 
longer be heard. 

In the meantime, while the canvass gradually 
spreads under orders thus given, the ship dashes 
on with increased speed, urged by the engine and 
driven by the wind. The sea rises. The billows 
far. and wide are capped with foam, the white 
gaining rapidly upon the blue all over the raging 
surface around ^tis. We are a thousand miles, 
perhaps, from any land, plunging along from swell 
to swell over the raging sea, and all the time the 
dinner is going on just as usual. }n the little 
closet-like rooms along the sides of the deck they 
are cooking every imaginable dish, making pastry, 
baking puddings and pies, staggering with them 
from side ;|:o side, in their transitus from the kitchen 
to the oven, and from the oven to the table ; and 
in the saloon a hundred gentlemen and ladies are 
going through the ceremonies of a formal dinner of 
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five regular courses with entire composure^ while 
they are all rolling and tossing together over the 
waves. With what astonishment would a philoso- 
pher of the days of the Greeks and Romans havO 
^contemplated such a dinner-party in such a place, 
and in the midst of such a scene. 

A few hours of such a breeze gets up quite a 
little sea, and the passengers soon begin to come 
up upon the decks to witness the commotion. Some 
remain upon the saloon deck ; others go forward on 
the bridges ; and one lady, more courageous and 
self-possessed than the rest, takes a position with 
her husband on a projection in front of one of the 
paddle-boxes, where she literally hangs over the 
boiling surges, and can have an unobstructed view 
of the scene. 


HEAVING THE LOG. 

July 9. 

It is a bright and beautiful morning. I am 
seated upon a camp-stool upon the saloon deck, 
with fifty or sixty gentlemen and ladies, all enjoy- 
ing the pleasant morning air. Some are prome- 
nading up and down the deck, though with rather 
unsteady steps. Others are standing in groups, 
engaged in conversation. Others, still, are seated 
upon camp-stools or settees, reading or talking, or 
looking out upon the ocean. The waters are of a 
very deep and dark blue, with thousands of waves 
in every direction, all capped with foam. 

Here come a couple of sailors up the stair-way, 
with two great bundles of flags in their arms. 
They carry their load to the stern of the ship, all 
the passengers watching t^eir movements. They 
unfold their flags, and/ attaching them to one 
another by their cords, they hoist them to the mast- 
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head in such a manner* that the flags float to the 
wind in two long lines, reaching froitf aloft to the 
deck, and making a very gay appearance. The 
object is to dry them. They are of all colours and 
forms. 

Four bells are now struck, and the order is 
passed forward to come and “heave the log.** 
The log, so called, is a small bit of board in the 
shape of a quarter of a circle, having, of course, 
two straight sides and one curved one. The curved 
side is loaded with a strip of lead, nailed along its 
edge. There is a peg in the centre of the board, 
to which a cord is attached. This peg is pressed 
into its place pretty tight, just before the log is 
thrown, and holds the log to the line. There is 
another branch of the line attached permanently 
to the upper corner of the log. Of course, by 
means of this arrangement, the log, when in the 
water, will float perpendicularly, and consequently 
it will not easily drag. But by a small jerk upon 
the line the peg may be pulled out, and then the 
log may be drawn along easily over the water by 
means of that branch of the line which is attached 
to the upper corner. 

The passengers gather around to witness the 
heaving of the log, partly from interest in the 
operation itself, and partly from a desire to learn 
•the result of it, that is, the rate at which we are 
advancing on our way. The line attached to the 
log is two or three hundred feet long, and is wound 
loosely upon a sort of reel, or spool, that turns 
easily upon its centres. These centres are in two 
handles at the ends of the reel. A sailor holds 
this reel high above his head, supporting it by the 
two handles, so that the line can be easily unwound 
from it. The officer draws of from the reel a 
iumber of lengths of the line, which he lays over 
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Ms hand in a sort of coil, and then calls out “ Ckar 
ihe glass.'* This is an prder to a man in a little 
apartment below, to whom the sound of his voice 
penetrates through a sort of grating, to get ready 
a kind of minute-glass, but not to set the sand to 
running. The man below answers, “ Ready 
The officer then throws his log, coil and all, over- 
board, astern of the ship, and th^ line begins to 
run off from the reel through the hands of the 
officer who threw the log. In a minute or two a 
small rag, which is fastened to the line at a par- 
ticular point, by being drawn though its strands 
and tied, passes through the officer’s hands. This 
rag marks the commencement of the divided part 
of the line, and at the instant that the officer feels 
it pass, he calls out quickly, “Turn.’’ The man 
below instantly turns his glass, so as to set the 
sand to running. And now all parties, operators 
and spectators, stand in breathless silence as the 
line runs off from the reel. The longer the length 
of line which is drawn off before the sand is gone 
from the minute glass, the more rapid, of course, 
is the motion of the ship through the water shown 
to be. Three or four of the sailors advance and 
put their hands about the line, in order to be ready 
to assist in stopping it the moment the signal is 
given. In the mean time the reel spins round 
with the greatest velocity, the line runs through* 
the hands of the officer and of his assistants, and is 
seen stretching away to a great distance astern, in 
the wake of the vessel. At length we hear the 
call from the grated cell below, “ Stop,” when the 
officer and all his assistants grasp the line in ait 
instant and begin drawing it in. They immediately 
perceive, by its divisions, what portion was run 
out, and they declare at once the rate of the ship's 
motion. The announcement is received by iffie 
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passengers with disappointment, or with satisfaction 
and pleasure, according as the result varies between 
nine and twehe miles the hour. 

The divisions of the line are marked by knots^ 
each knot of the line being, in relation to the 
minute-glass, the same as a mile to the hour. 
Hence they say a ship is sailing so many knoU 
when they wish to indicate her speed. These 
knots are, however, not made in the line itself, but 
in little cords which are drawn through and around 
the strands of the line at the proper distance. 
The whole seems to make rather a rough sort of 
cord to run through the naked hands of the seamen 
as fast as it does run, when the ship is advancing 
at the rate of twelve miles the hour ; but seamen 
have hands of iron. 

Another thing which surprises the landsman, 
when he first witnesses this operation, is the very 
small size of the log itself, which seems, at hrst 
view, wholly insufficient to take hold of the water 
with power enough to draw off the line from the 
Teel as fast as it does, without being itself drawn 
rapidly home toward the ship. But the fact is, that 
the log is aided very much by the line itself lying 
in the water, as soon as a few fathoms of it are 
out ; and the reckoning, it will be observed, does 
begin till then. The line seems to cling, as it not 
.were, to the water with great tenacity. In fact, 
when the operation is over, and the line is to be 
drawn in, every one is, in the first instance, very 
much surprised at the degree of force required to 
do this. It takes three or four men, who lay the 
cord over their shoulders, and walk off with it 
along the deck, in the attitudes of men tugging 
with all their strength at a heavy load. The cord 
comes in, however, more and more easily as the 
work of drawing it in goes on. At length they 
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cease to take it over tbeir shoulders, and begin to 
pull it in hand over h,and. At last the log itself 
is seen away astern, at the end of the line, dancing 
and skipping over the blue waters, and through 
th^ foam of the wake, till it comes up on board 
again. 


DIVINE SERVICE AT SEA. 

Sunday. July It. 

This morning, as the steward passed along to 
our state-rooms to wake us up for breakfast, he 
added to his usual summons, “ *Tis eight o’clock, 
gentlemen,” the announcement, “Divine service 
at half past ten.” 

At half past ten, accordingly, the bell on the 
forecastle began to toll for church, and a proces- 
sion of sailors, dressed in white duck, and with 
broad blue collars turned down over their shoulders, 
came aft and entered the saloon. They walked 
up between the two rows of tables, and seated 
themselves toward the stem of the ship, around 
the ends of the table terminating there. The 
captain and some of the more prominent of the 
passengers, with their ladies, were seated at one 
of the tables on the side, which brought them near 
the middle of the saloon in respect to its length. 
The other passengers soon filled up all the re- 
mainder of the permanent seats, and then camp- 
stools were brought in and occupied, until every 
portion of the space accessible was densely filled. 

The service on board these ships is that of the 
Church of England, as it is very proper that it 
should be ; and it is the duty of the captain, in 
the absence of a clergyman of that Church, to 
read it, he being, as it were, the head of the 
family which the company on board the ship, for 
the time being, constitute. It is true that the 
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captain may not be a religious man ; and on ona 
occasion of this kind, it seemed a little strange to 
me, with my New England notions, to find the 
captain arranging his bets, with now and then a 
profane expression, and disposing of his sea lottery 
tickets on the deck, at ten o’clock, in order that, 
having got this business satisfactorily arranged, he 
might be ready, at half past ten, to go into the 
saloon and lead the devotions of a Christian congre- 
gation. But travelling about the world in mature 
life often cuts sadly across the ideas and prepos- 
sessions of childhood. A friend of the establish- 
ment might say that the prayers and praises of 
the English Liturgy may be joined in heartily 
by the worshipper, without paying any attention 
to the personal feelings or character of him who 
reads it, any more than to those of the printer who 
prints the book, or to those of the organist or the 
singer who leads the music of the chants and 
hymns. They are all equally the mere ministerial 
instruments, through whose aid, more or less 
directly, we clothe our ideas in words as we ap- 
proach our Maker ; and that the only points of 
importance to us, in respect to our personal 
devotions, are the propriety of the words them- 
selves, and the condition of our own thoughts and 
feelings. 

. And, in fact, it must be confessed that the 
traveller, who is disposed in making the best of 
everything, instead of resisting and repelling what- 
ever is new and unusual, will find that it is really 
SO, At least, it w^as so in this case. The captain 
read the service with great correctness and pro- 
priety. The sea was comparatively smooth. It 
rocked the floating congregation gently, as if im- 
Wiiling to disturb the adoration and homage we 
were offering to its own mighty Master. The 
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hum of children playing gently upon the decks 
came in at the windows of the saloon. Sea-gulls 
were sailing in circles over the surface of the water. 
The congregation seemed impressed and subdued 
the solemnity of the scene ; and whoever did 
not make it an hour of sincere and hcartfeU wor- 
ship must have found the fault in himself, and not 
either in the liturgy of the English Church, or 
in the arrangements made for* conducting, by 
means of it, public worship at sea. 

THE LOTTERY. 

July 12, 1817. 

The last tiling which interests the passenger in 
a voyage across the Atlantic, previous to his pre- 
parations for landing, is the lottery. I should say, 
perhaps, a certain portion of the passengers, for it 
is only a portion who take any active part in it. 
It is a lottery contrived to have the drawing of 
the prize depend upon the time of the arrival. 
The plan is generally to sell ihe half hours of the 
day at auction, to the highest bidder, each half hour 
being represented by a ticket witli the time noted 
upon it. All the money obtained by the sale is 
put together, and constitutes the prize ; and it 
becomes the property of the one who has tho 
ticket for the half hour during which the ship 
arrives. This sale of tickets lakes place some 
days before the end of the voyage, when some 
judgement may be formed of the probable duration 
of the remaining portion of it, though not an exact 
one ; as much depends upon the wind and wca,ther 
during the last few days. The gentlemen who 
promote this scheme always profess that their motive 
is, not any gambling interest in winning the prize, 
but only a desire to provide a means of amusement 
for the last hours of the voyage. 
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It would not be convenient to have the moment 
of landing the time for determining the disposal 
of the prize, because at that moment the ship is 
too much a scene of bustle and excitement to 
admit of paying attention to the settlement of 
such an affair. Accordingly, some other point of 
time is usually taken, as, for instance, the passage 
of a particular light-house or buoy, or, more com- 
monly still, the taking of a pilot, which event takes 
place usually some three or four hours before 
reaching the dock. 

In accordance with this custom, notice was posted 
iOn Friday, three days before the expected time of 
our arrival, that there would be an auction sale of 
tickets in the ** Grand Marine Lottery” at half-past 
one, which would be soon after lunch. Quite a 
company collected at the appointed time. The 
auctioneer took his stand upon the steps where, 
not many days before, the body of the poor officer 
had been .placed when awaiting its awful plunge 
into the deep. The same company took their places 
around, in the same attitudes, and presenting the 
same general appearance, only the expression of 
solemnity and awe of the former occasion was now 
replaced by one of frolic and fun. 

The auctioneer stated that the tickets would be 
put up at ten shillings sterling each, and would be 
sold at or above that sum to the highest bidder. 
He then read the conditions of sale, according to 
the usual forms adopted in New York, and which, 
being utterly inapplicable and absurd at sea, served 
very, well for drollery. The tickets were all sold 
at or above the “ upset” price. The favourite 
tickets were, as they phrased it, “ the A.M.’s, 
from 6 to 9,” it being generally expected that we 
should take the pilot early on Tuesday morning. 
Some of these favourite tickets sold for three 
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pounds. The whole purchase money, which con- 
stituted the prize, came to about twenty-eight 
pounds ; enough, one would suppose, to excite 
quite a strong gambling interest among the com- 
petitors. These tickets were sold afterward, to 
some extent, from one to another ; but as it be- 
came, in a day or two, more and more certain that 
Tuesday morning would be the time, all other 
tickets soon lost their value, and the foolish pos- 
sessors of them seemed inclined to bear their loss 
and their mortification in silence. In fact, far 
from being any source of amusement and pleasure, 
the whole subject seemed to be very speedily 
dropped, as if by common consent. Nobody, at 
last, appeared to know who got the prize ; and 
the whole aifair ended, as all gambling transactions, 
whether on a large or small scale, must necessarily 
end, in a sort of uneasy and half-guilty feeling of 
exultation on the part of the winner of his com- 
panion’s money, and in a wholly guilty feeling fo 
mortification and chagrin on the part of the rest. 

I will here close this long account of the voyage, 
reserving the landing as a separate subject. The 
account is, perhaps, too long, and too minute and 
detailed. It certainly is so for those who have 
made such voyages, and are, consequently, familiar 
with such scenes. But it is not written for them ; 
it is intended for those who have passed their days 
on land, and who can form no distinct idea of the 
nature of life at sea, unless it is minutely described. 
The picture, such as it is, is drawn from the life, 
having been written almost entirely on shipboard, 
in the midst of the scenes which it attempts to 
delineate. 
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LANMKG IN ENGLAND. 

Liverpool, July IG. 

The first thing which interests the voyager in ap- 
proaching the* English shore is the astonishing 
exactness which the art of navigation has attained 
in enabling the ship to make the land with such 
precision. After sailing a week over a boundless 
waste of waters, for thousands of miles, through 
fogs and mists, and with winds and currents tend- 
ing in all directions, and without having, perhaps, 
seen the sun but once or twice at noon during the 
whole time, we all go to bed some evening with 
the assurance that when we rise the next morning 
we shall see Cape Clear, in a certain direction and 
at a certain distance. And, accordingly, when we 
come on deck in the morning, and look in the 
specified direction, there it is. At least, this was 
the result in our case. Tlie steward told us at 
night, when we went to our berths, that we should 
see land in the morning; and in the morning, 
when he passed along, as usual, to knock at our 
state-room doors, he said at each one, “ Eight 
, o’clock, gentlemen ; land right ahead !” 

When we reach Cape Clear we are twenty-four 
hours’ sail from Liverpool, and every one is ex- 
pressing his joy that we are not in a sailing 
vessel, as in that case we might be a week in 
reaching port. As we move rapidly on, we, in 
fact, pass ships becalmed, or struggling up slowly 
against light and contrary winds, while other 
vessels, leaving England, are coming down with 
all sails set, but yet making very slow progress. 
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We begin to realize that we are actually drawing 
near to port. The guards are taken off the tables ; 
the swell of the sea disappears ; the ship moves 
steadily. The passengers are busy everywhere 
looking over and arranging their letters, and mak- 
ing other preparations to land ; and the seamen are 
busily employed, all over the ship, putting 
e^cry thing in a neat and tidy condition, in 
respect to rigging and fixtures of every kind, so as 
to be ready to make a proper appearance in port. 

We are all day going up St. George’s Channel^ 
keeping generally very near the coast of Ireland, 
which is picturesque and beautiful in the extreme* 
The hills are of the softest green, with fields 
divided by hedges, and varied in colour by the dif- 
ferent kinds of grain. These slopes continue to 
the sea, sometimes terminated by perpendicular 
bluffs and precipices a hundred feet high, and 
Spmetimes descending gradually to the water, 
where they are bounded by a beautiful beach of 
yellow sand. Headlands and promontories project' 
everywhere, and the steamer keeps just far enough 
from the shore to go safely clear of these, but near 
enough to give us distinct views of the light- 
houses, and monuments, and castles erected upon 
them. These structures, and the points they 
adorn, we identify by means of a great chart, 
which the captain spreads for us upon the wheel- , 
house on deck. Ships and steamboats being to 
be frequently seen ; the latter, large and black 
with their brightred chimneys and long banners of 
black smoko, make an imposing appearance. In 
fact, all day long, and until the mists of the even- 
ing conceal everything from our view, we see 
inultiplying around us, on every side, the indica- 
tions of our approach to the seat and centre of the 
greatest and most extended organization of human 
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wealth and power which the world has ever 
known. , 

The next morning, when we come upon the deck 
after breakfast, and take a survey of the scene 
around us, we feel this truth more deeply still. 
The morning is bright and clear ; the air is calm. 
The water is smooth, and its surface is dotted 
everywhere with sails, or marked with long, comet- 
like trains of smoke from multitudes of steamers. 
And here are the most beautiful shores in the 
world, close under our view. The passengers, 
those, at least, who have not visited Europe before, 
draw their camp-stools up to the railing, and gaze 
upon the scene in silence. “ Here, then,” they 
say to themselves, “ is Ireland, in solid reality. 
Here is the Isle of Anglesea. It is no longer a 
spot on a map, or a mere conception of the mind, 
as it has been to us for so many long years. It is 
actually before us, with real shores, real hills, and 
fields, and groves, as substantial as Massachusetts 
itself. And there are the mountains of Wales, 
rising among those mists, dark and sublime. 
There is Snowdon. This great expanse of water 
is the Irish Sea ; and all these foreign-looking 
ships and steamers are hovering about the far- 
famed seat of British industry and power.” 

The scene becomes more and more exciting as 
.we approach and enter the mouth of the Mersey. 
Every thing is new and strange. The shores are 
of the richest and most beautiful green. The forms 
of the houses, the arrangements of the gardens 
and grounds, the appearance of the boats and fish- 
ing craft in the river, the walls of the docks, and 
the little black steamers shooting in every direction 
over the water, all call in turn for our attention. 
The ship, in going up to town, steers now in, now 
out, in a most circuitous course, with much loud 
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calling of orders and counter orders from the cap- 
tain on the paddle-box, speaking-trumpet in hand. 
At length the motion df the paddle-wheel ceases, 
and the loud roaring of the enormous steam-pipe 
begins, as the engineer lets off the force now no 
longer needed. Two small steamers come up 
alongside, on after another, and add their blasts to 
the general din, and their shouts and outcries, 
which nobody can understand, to th^ general con- 
fusion. In the meantime, the decks are covered 
with trunks, valises, and bags, .and nervous pas- 
sengers are running to and fro, looking for one 
another, or distracted with the question how they 
are to get themselves and all their luggage on 
shore — a question which they can get nobody to 
answer. The more calm and quiet in spirit sit 
still, knowing that somehow or other passengera 
always get ashore after a voyage, and so patiently 
bide their time. 

The little steamers, in the midst of a deafening 
din, utterly indescribable, take off the privilege 
passengers and the mails. The privileged passen- 
gers are the governmental officers of all kinds, and 
bearers of dispatches. There are also usually a 
few other passengers who are crazy to get ashore 
ten minutes before the rest, and they crowd their 
way on board these steamers ; and others still, 
who, when they find that this can be done, hurry 
after them, elbowing their way, with their valises 
in their hands, through the crowds upon the decks, 
and reach the companion-way when it is just too 
late, the little steamers having, one after another, 
cast off their lines and gone. 

In the meantime, however, the great floating 
mass on which we remain, drifts slowly in toward 
the dock. In due time the lines are thrown out 
and n^ado fast, with many detentions and delays. 
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ftttd tbe ship is drawn up to her place, the noise, 
confusion, and din, increasing to the last moment. 
I had taken an opportunity, half an hour before, 
to ask the steward what we were to do in respect 
to our baggage. “ Nothing,” he said ; “ leave it 
all just where it is, and you will find it at the cus- 
tom-house.” I had nothing to do, therefore, when 
the plank was placed, but to walk on shore and 
inquire my way to the custom-house. 

Travellers are very fond*of making complaints of 
the vexations and annoyances to which they are 
subjected at the European custom-houses. I in- 
quired some years ago, just before making a 
voyage to Europe, of a Boston gentleman, in 
respect to this subject, with a view of obtaining the 
result of his experience in regard to this method of 
procedure, and the reply which I obtained was 
simply, ** There is no difliculty if you are honest- 
no difficulty, if you are honest,” I have now 
passed some ten or twelve custom-house examina- 
tions, and tlie result of my experience is, that those 
words contain the solution of the whole difficulty. 
The truly honest traveller has no difficulty and no 
vexation to fear, except, perhaps, an unnecessary 
delay in landing at London from continental ports. 
By being honest, I mean being willing to pay what 
the law of the land requires in the shape of duties 
.on the property you are carrying, and being willing 
that the officer appointed to collect the duty should 
know fully what you have. 

Some persons seem to fhink it a great hardship 
that travellers should have to pay duty at all. A 
gentleman, for example, has some books in hia 
trunk, which he is going to make presents of to 
bia friends in England. He considers it very hard 
that he has any duty to pay upon them, and thinks 
^ very small in the government to exact it. But 
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if we reflect that if the government is at great ex- 
pense to provide light-houses, and build piers and 
breakwaters, by the aid of which this, as well as all 
other property, is enabled to get into port ; aiid to 
maintain a numerous police, and systems of muni* 
cipal regulation, by which it is protected when it 
has arrived, there seems to be no good reason why 
it should not pay its share towards defraying these 
expenses ; and though its share rtiay be a very 
small sum, I do not see why the littlenCvSB, if there 
is any in the case, does not rather attach to the 
traveller, in being unwilling to pay the shilling, 
than to the government wliich, in maintaining uni* 
formity in the execution of its laws, exacts it. I 
think, therefore, though I am aware this is likely 
to be a very unpopular doctrine among the passen- 
gers on board an Atlantic steamer, that every man 
ought to feel that the government have as good a 
claim upon him for duty on all the property he car* 
ries with him, except what is formally exempted by 
law, as they can have on whole cargoes imported 
by a merchant. The fact so often urged, that the 
articles are not intended for sale, but only for 
one’s own private use, or for presents to one’s 
friends, docs not seem to have anything to do with 
the question, as the ground on which the justice of 
the demand rests, is not the profit to be made by a 
sale, but the benefit received in the shapes of the 
protection of the property from sea-dangers on the 
coast, and security of possession on shore. 

I advise, therefore, all voyagers, instead of spend- 
ing their time in contriving ingenious ways and 
means to conceal this thing and that from the 
officers’ eyes, to make up their minds that it is 
right for them to pay whatever the laws require, 
and then, on landing, to throw every facility in the 
vay of the officers for the proper discharge of their 
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duties. As a general thing, to discharge their 
ties to their government in a proper and faithful 
manned, seems to be all that they desire. At tlie 
various custom-house examinations which I have 
V7itnessed, probably an average of five persons have 
had their efiects examined and passed so nearly at 
the same ^me with mine, that I have had the op- 
portunity to observe the operation in their cases as 
well as my own — making sixty examinations in 
all. I have never, in any of these instances, seen 
a bribe or fee of any kind offered or received ; and 
in every case, the officer has seemed to me to de- 
sire only ti do his duty, and to endeavour to make 
the discharge of it as little inconvenient to the 
traveller as possible. I have, in fact, never seen 
anything wrong, except the unworthy efforts of 
gentlemen and ladies, from mistaken views of the 
subject, to throw obstacles in the way of an ex- 
amination of their effects, or to contrive some way 
to elude the fair application of the laws. 

On landing at Liverpool, these travellers who 
know the routine hasten immediately to the cus- 
tom-house to enter their names in a book, in which 
a record is kept of the order of the applications. It 
is important to get an early entry upon this record, 
as the baggage is examined in the order in which 
the names stand there. On going into the building 
for this purpose, we found ourselves in a large 
open apartment with a stone floor, a part of the 
area on one side being enclosed by a low, but very 
substantial railing, and a desk at one end, where 
we entered our names as we canae in. There were 
few persons present at the time, as most of the 
passengers, unacquainted with the usage, were still 
hovering about the ship in a sort of feverish un- 
certainty and anxiety about their baggage. All 
this solicitude at such a time does no good, for the 
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landing of a hundred and twenty passengers ia 
such a scene, the getting on shore of four or live 
immense cart-loads of flunks, portmanteaus^ and 
carpet-bags, amid a thundering of the steam-pipe, 
which makes all but the loudest Toiciferation in« 
audible, is a scene in which a man soon finds he is 
helpless, and that he has only to cast himself upon 
the torrent and be borne wherever it carries him. 
My table mess-mates and myself,* after entering 
our names, walked quietly about the docks and 
streets in the neighbourhood of the custom-house, 
leaving things to take their course, for a couple of 
hours, and then, on returning we found that the 
movement and noise had been pretty effectually 
transferred from the pier where the ship was lying 
to the great hall in the custom-house. The floor 
was covered with heaps of trunks, boxes, and 
bags, and the custom-house porters were bringing 
in fresh additions to the mass, in a continued 
stream, from the great drays at the door. The 
passengers were standing all about the floor, or 
sitting upon their trunks, or crowding the side- 
walks ; some talking calmly and quietly, as if it 
were an every-day scene ; some looking around 
anxiously for a lost carpet-bag ; and some standing 
perplexed and confounded with the hubbub and 
noise, w'ondering, apparently, how such a tumul- 
tuous scene would end. 

When the baggage was all in, the names were 
called off in the order of the record, half a dozen 
at a time, and their effects were taken within the 
enclosure for examination. Now the great things 
in searching trunks from America at the Liverpool 
custom-house is to look for hooks and cigars^ as 
there is scarcely any thing else, subject to duty, 
which is at all likely to come to this port in pas* 
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gengers’ baggage. The simple thing you have tO' 
do, therefore, at the Liverpool office, is to show 
the officer, as quick as you can, how many books 
and cigars you have got. As to cigars, each pas- 
senger is allowed a small quantity free. As to 
books, American reprints of English books are not 
admitted at all, but are forfeited, if found. Eng- 
lish books, printed in Britain, are free ; and 
American books are subject to the payment of a 
duty. Of course, it is not possible to prescribe 
the precise degree of strictness with which 
these rules are to be enforced ; much must 
depend upon the discretion of the officer ; but I 
think the surest way for the traveller to incline that 
discretion in his favour is to afford every possible 
facility to the officer for ascertaining the facts. 
Put all the books and^ cigars at the top of the 
trunk, so that they shall appear immediately on 
opening it, and then convince the officer, by the 
most thorough opening to view of what is below, 
that there is nothing more concealed. In nine 
cases out of ten he is very easily satisfied. In 
fact, from long habit of dealing with all sorts of 
characters, he reads your honesty of purpose in 
your countenance ; and, according to my experi- 
ence, he feels a strong desire to interpret the laws 
as liberally as possible in your favour when you 
evince such a disposition to aid him in the dis- 
charge of his duty, and acquiesce yourselves in the 
decision of the laws. 

Some persons foolishly undertake to satisfy the 
officer in part by their own atatementSy as if a 
public officer, in such a case, was to take the word 
of an utter stranger. I have, for example, some- 
times heard such a dialogue as this. A gentle- 
man has had his trunk examined, and then, when 
he comes to his dressing-case, which appears in the 
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shape of a square box, put up in a canvass bag 
made to iit it, and which, from all that appears 
upon the outside, might be full of cigars, says, 
** And that is my dressing-case ; you don’t wish to 
examine that ?” “I’ll look at it, if you please,” 
says the officer. “Why, it is a great deal of 
trouble to open it and put it up again,” says the 
gentleman ; “ and there is nothing in it but my 
dressing apparatus, I assure you, upon my honour.” 
“ Just open it, if you please, sir,’' persists the 
officer. The gentleman opens his case, and shows 
that his words were true, and goes away at last, 
vexed out of all patience at the unreasonableness 
of custom-house officers. 

The officers, whether it is reasonable or not, will 
not take the word of travellers about the contents 
of parcels, but insist upon seeing for themselves ; 
and it always appears to me that they are very apt 
to be specially strict in applying the rules of the 
law in the case of finding anything hid away in in- 
accessible places, or where there has been any 
difficulties, on the part of the traveller, in the 
way of a full and thorough examination. One inci- 
dent which occurred at this Liverpool custom-house 
appeared to me to be an illustration of this. It 
seems that the law authorizes every passenger to 
take in a certain small weight of cigars, free of 
duty; and T, having none of my own, oifered to 
take a part of those belonging to one of my travel- 
ing companions, as he had more than the amount 
allowed, deeming myself entitled to use the privi- 
lege for the benefit of another person as well as for 
myself. He gave me, accordingly, about half his 
cigars, and I placed them in the top of the first 
trunk which I was to open. The officer paid no 
attention to them whatever. He examined the 
hooks which I had with some appearance of hesi- 
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tation, but finally concluded to make no charge. — 
The owner of the cigars put the part which he had 
retained in his possession* into a small carpet-bag, 
which he did not produce until everything else had 
been examined ; and then there was, unfortunately, 
some difficulty about the lock, and he could not 
get it open. I did not know at the time that his 
cigars were in this bag, and as the bag itself was 
small, and appeared to contain nothing but linen, 
I expected to hear the officer say that it was of no 
consequence. But no ; he stood by quietly, in a 
waiting attitude, which said very plainly that the 
bag must be opened. He tried himself to unlock 
it, and produced some other keys ; and, finally, he 
left it, saying that he would examine another pas- 
senger's trunks which were all ready, and return 
again, when, perhaps, the gentleman would have 
succeeded in opening the lock. He did so, and, on 
examining the contents of the bag, the cigars ap- 
peared at the bottom of it. The officer very quietly 
put thorn into the scales, found them to exceed the 
limit a little, and charged duty o?? the whole, which 
is the law, where an excess is found. The duty 
amounted to some dollars. It is true, the gentle- 
man had retained a rather larger supply of the 
cigars than he had given to me, but the amount 
was not greatly different ; and I could not but 
think that the officer’s letting the one parcel pass 
without the least question, while he applied the 
law so directly and rigidly to the other, W'as influ- 
enced in no small degree by the circumstances of 
the case. I am sure, however, that these circum- 
stances were, in fact, entirely accidental, and did 
not result at all from any desire on the part of my 
companion to deceive the officer; for, besides the 
honesty and fairness of his character, he was too 
much of a man of the world, and too well ac- 
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quainted with everything connected with the com- 
mercial intercourse between England and America, 
to have thought of such a plan as concealing any- 
thing from an English custom-house officer, by 
means of having a carpet-bag padlock out of order. 

Those who succeed in getting their luggage ex- 
amined and passed in good season, follow the 
porter, who, with a great trunk on, his shoulder, 
and two carpet-bags in his hand, forces his way out 
of the crowd against a prodigious force of men and 
luggage of every kind pressing towards the enclosure. 
In such a case you find a cab at the side-walk, and 
you drive to the inn You are set down before the 
door of a house which has the quiet air of a private 
dwelling. The landlord, the bar-maid, and the 
‘‘boots’* come to receive you. You ask for a bed- 
room, and the bar-maid rings Uie chamber-maid’s 
bell. The chcvjnber-maid appears, dressed very 
neatly, with ruffles and cap. She shows you into 
a room, which has an indescribable expression of 
comfort. There is a great can(q)y of curtains over 
the bed ; there is a dressing-table, covered with a 
very nice white cloth ; there is a stand for the 
trunk ; and a very comfortable-looking cushioned 
chair in the corner. These ])rcmises do not appear 
at all to disadvantage in your view, after having 
been for a fortnigl it confined to the little cuddy on 
board ship, absurdly called a s^«^c-room. You long 
for night to come, that you may enjoy the luxury 
of sleeping once more in a real bed. 

At length you descend to the coffee-room. In 
England it is the universal custom for gentlemen 
travelling with ladies, and often for gentlemen 
when travelling alone, to take their meals in rooms 
by themselves, so that by far the largest part of 
the company at an inn do not mix with, or even 
see, each other at all. And as to the rest of the 
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guests, those who do not take sitting-rooms, it is 
the custom for them to tgtke their different meals 
at different hours during the day, according to 
their individual convenience ; so that a small num- 
ber of tables answers for a great number of guests. 
Tile coffee-room is, therefore, comparatively speak- 
ing, a small room, and it has a type and character 
altogether its own. As you enter it, you find a 
screen at a little distance from the door to conceal 
the interior from observation. The walls are of 
oak wainscotting, hung with pictures, or they are 
covered with paper of some sober and warm colour. 
There are four or five tables in the room, of very 
dark and highly-polished mahogany, two or three 
of them, perhaps, being partially set for breakfast 
or for dinner. These tables are not alike, and they 
are not placed in rows, numbered and ticketed, as 
they would be in America, like pens for sheep. 
There is a certain symmetry in their arrangement, 
it is true, but it is combined with an ease, and 
grace, and variety, which gives to every one, as a 
place for breakfasting or dining, a different ex- 
pression from the rest. There is a writing-table 
somewhere, with a bronze inkstand and a blotter 
upon it; and there is a side-table, with fruit, or 
supplies of silver spoons and wine-glasses, and 
other articles likely to be in frequent demand ; 
<ind a round table, with a guide book, and a di- 
rectory, and the morning’s papers, and perhaps a 
book of maps, all neatly arranged upon it. All 
these articles of furniture, and others of the same 
character, are placed in such a manner as to give 
a very social and comfortable aspect and expression 
to the room. The presiding genius of the scene is 
a very respectable-looking gentleman, with highly- 
polished shoes, white stockings, and white cravat, 
who steps about noiselessly, speaks in an under 
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tone, and sets the table with a dexterity and grace 
acquired by the uninterrupted practice of twenty 
years. He answers to the name of John, or 
Thomas ; and to all your orders he listens with 
the most respectful air imaginable, and says— 
^‘Very well, sir.’* You look around upon this 
snug and comfortable-looking scene, and reflect 
that you are at one of the largest hotels in Liver- 
pool, a city which Englishmen compare to New 
York. A vision floats before your imagination 
of the great dining-halls, and reading-rooms, and 
public parlours of the Astor or the Tremont, and 
the contrast makes you feel that you are in a 
foreign land. The wild dream of the voyage is 
over, and you are really and truly in England. 


HI. 

A RIDE THROUGH THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICT. 

If the reader will refer to a map of England, and 
trace upon it^with the eye the following described 
line, he will mark out approximately the boundaries 
of what is called the manufacturing district of 
England. Beginning at Liverpool, go north to 
Lancaster ; thence north-east to Newcastle ; south, 
through York, to Nottingham ; south-west to Bir- 
mingham ; and from Birmingham back again to 
Liverpool. This boundary incloses an extensive 
region, which has been supplied by nature with 
inexhaustible stores of coal and iron ; and coal 
and iron are, in the present age of the world, 
the great elements of national prosperity and 
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power. The inhabitants of this region make 
machinery with the iron, and drive it with the 
coal ; and with such mac\iinery, so driven, they 
supply the world with manufactures and fabrics. 

It is true that many points in this district were 
manufacturing centres before the use of steam, as 
a source of power, was discovered. But as soon 
as this discovery was made, it operated to give an 
enormous stimuias to all manufactures situated 
in places where coal and iron could be commanded. 
This was remarkably the case with the region 
marked out above. Tall chimneys rose gradually 
from every part of it, carrying up the smoke and 
steam of thousands of furnaces and engines, and it 
has become the centre and focus of the mechanical 
operations of the world. 

The lines above described do not by any means 
mark out this district exactly. It is only a general 
idea, which I mean to give by them, of the part of 
the island in which the region of forges, furnaces, 
and machinery lies. 

When the manufacturing interests in this quarter 
began to assume magnitude and importance, the 
most convenient place of deep water accessible by 
ships going to and coming from it was found to be 
Liverpool. There were enormous quantities of 
iron, and machines, and manufacture^cl goods to be 
t^ken away ; and cotton, dye stuffs, and other 
materials, which will not grow in England, to be 
brought. This required, consequently, a sea-port 
of spacious accommodations. Liverpool was well 
situated, but there was one difficulty in the way of 
employing it advantageously. The tide rises and 
falls so much — about twenty feet, which is much 
more than in most other parts of the world — that 
ships could not lie near the shore. Besides the 
inconvenience of the rising and falling of such a 
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vast mass of shipping twenty feet twice in twenty- 
four hours, which wouU, of course, interrupt the 
process of loading and unloading, there was another ' 
difficulty, viz., that places where there would be a 
great depth of water at high tide would be left 
bare when the tide was down. To obviate these 
inconveniences, the Liverpool merchants have built 
a series of large basins along the shore of the 
town, with gates in the outer walls opening toward 
the river. The walls inclosing these basins are of 
the most subtantial masonry, and ranges of sheds 
and warehouses are constructed along the sides 
next the shore. When the tide is high, the outer 
gates can be opened, and ships floated in from the 
channel, and brought close to the warehouses 
where they are to be unloaded. As soon as the 
tide begins to fall the gates are closed, and thus 
the egress of the water is prevented. The ships 
are, consequently, kept afloat, and are sustained at 
their proper level for being unladen easily upon 
the piers, though they arc of course imprisoned in 
the basin until the tide rises again, and allows of 
the opening of the outer gates. These docks ^ a& 
they are called, are very celebrated all over the 
commercial world. They are now very numerous, 
and some of them are enormously extensive. They 
line the whole shore, and are often crowded with the 
shipping which comes to bring cotton from America,* 
and to take manufactured goods away. The Liver- 
pool docks are regarded as constituting, in fact, 
one of the wonders of the world. 

The manufacturing district, including Liverpool 
as its port, attracts great attention from all wha 
are interested in studying the elements of the 
greatness and glory of England. Of course, thia 
region and its port have a more direct intercourse 
with America than any other portion of the island. 
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Our main lines of packets and steamers go to 
Liverpool, as the largest portion of business tra- 
vellers wish to land there. Pleasure travellers, 
whose destination is London and France, though 
they generally feel little interest in goods and 
machinery, submit to the necessity of landing in 
Liverpool too, though their first object, after pass- 
ing the custom-house, is generally to get into the 
London train as soon as possible, and to be landed, 
without the intervention of a single night, at their 
hotel in the west end of the metropolis. 

My plan was at this time a little different. I 
was going to Edinburgh, and as there was no rail- 
road on the western side of the island, after spend- 
ing a day or two in Liverpool I was to strike across 
the country to York, in order to take the great 
railroad to the north on the eastern side. 

I took my place, accordingly, in the train from 
Liverpool, through Manchester, to York. The 
depot — or the station^ as it is more properly called 
in England — is an enormous building of the most 
substantial structure, and of no little architectural 
pretension ; looking, in fact, more like a city hall 
than an office for the despatch of travellers. We 
entered a spacious hall, where we took our places 
in a line formed before the ticket-master’s counter, 
and advanced in the line in regular order, so that 
each new-comer could be served in his proper 
turn. The ticket-officer had a little machine be- 
fore him, by means of which he stamped every 
ticket with a number before delivering it to the 
applicant. The machine contained a sort of clock- 
work, so that it shifted the number each time, as 
an impression was made, to the one next higher, 
and it made a record at the same time of the num- 
ber of impressions which were taken. Thus, at 
the end of the day, the index showed how many 
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tickets the clerk had sold. He could not stamp 
two with the same number, for the numbers were 
changed of themselves by the internal mechanism 
of the machine ; and he could not safely issue a 
ticket without stamping it, for if he should do so, 
it would at once be discovered by the conductor— 
or (jiiard^ as he is called — when he collected the 
tickets of the passengers. 

This kind of minuteness of machinery for regu- 
lating the transaction of such business is carried to 
a much greater extent generally in Europe than in 
America. In Paris, for example, there is in every 
omnibus a conductor, who admits the passengers 
and receives the fare. To insure his accounting 
for all that he receives, there is a piece of clock- 
work, with a bell attached to it, hung up in the 
omnibus, by the door. Every time a passenger 
enters, the conductor has to pull a cord, which 
strikes a bell, and moves an index forward one 
degree. If two passengers enter together, of 
course he strikes it twice. If he omits this signal, 
the coachman and all the passengers know that he 
is dishonest, and he incurs great risk of being ex- 
posed. And as the index moves forward one 
degree every time the cord is pulled, the proprie- 
tors of the line know at night just how many 
passengers have entered the coach during the day. 
In America how different. There is no conductor* 
The coachman takes the fares through a round 
opening in front of the coach. There is no check 
upon his accounts ; in fact, he keeps no accounts. 
He just empties his pockets at night at the office; 
and if the proprietor finds that his payments do 
not average as much as those of other drivers on 
similar lines, he dismisses him, without stopping to 
inquire whether the failure is owing to his want 
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of activity in securing passengers, or to want of 
honesty in paying over the proceeds. 

But to return to the railway. There was a cer- 
tain number of officials at the station, with a pecu- 
liar dress, and with inscriptions upon their hats, 
designating them as railway servants. It is their 
province to receive and secure the baggage, and to 
wait upon the passengers, directing them to their 
proper seats, and taking care that they do not, by 
mistake, get into the wrong cars. In America the 
passengers take care of themselves. The English 
railway servants are very attentive and civil, and 
their assistance very much diminishes the nervous 
sort of solicitude which most people feel in getting 
their places in a railway train. Many American 
travellers are earnest in their praises of these con- 
veniences, and say to one another, ** How admira- 
bly everything is regulated in England.” This 
would be all very well if they did not, within the 
next hour, complain of the exorbitance of the de- 
mands made everywhere upon them in England, 
having to pay twice as often, and twice as much, as 
in America. The fact seems to be that in Europe 
the government takes care of the people, taxing 
them well to pay the expense. In America the 
people take care of themselves, and so save their 
money. It is true that in this case it is the govern- 
ment of the railway company, and not that of the 
queen, which acts, but the principle is the same. 

There are four classes of cars upon the English 
railroads, designed respectively for as many different 
grades of passengers, it being considered a very 
essential point in England to keep up everywhere, 
very distinctly, the lines of demarcation which sepa- 
rate the different ranks of society. We, of course^ 
as true republicans, decided ourselves to belong to 
the first rank, and accordingly entered a first-class 
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car. These cars are constructed very differently 
from those used in our country. The interior of 
each car, instead of being finished in one large 
apartment, with a passage-way up and down the 
middle, and settees or chairs upon the sides, is di- 
vided into three or four compartments, with doors 
in the sides of each, apd two seats running across 
the car, like the seats of a coach. Of course, half the 
company have to ride backward. The object of this 
arrangement is the seclusion of the passengers, as far 
as possible, and to carry out completely the system 
of a distinction of ranks, by enabling those of the 
first class to subdivide themselves and keep sepa- 
rate from each other. In fact, all the arrange- 
ments of travelling in England seem to keep this 
object continually in view. To put a large com- 
pany of dukes, squires, lawyers, merchants, and 
clerks — even if they are all well dressed and 
gentlemanly in manners — into one great coach 
together, would be considered in England very 
democratic and ungenteel, and, of course, abso- 
lutely intolerable. Besides, there is something 
very inconsistent with English ideas of propriety in 
such a ivliolsale mode of management as putting 
fifty ladies and gentlemen together, making of 
them, as it were, one mass, and transporting them 
from place to place as a whole. In America we 
think this is a fine idea. We are doing a great 
business by it. We work to advantage in accom- 
plishing the result. In England they look not 
exclusively at the result — but pay some attention 
— too much, perhaps — to what they regard a gen- 
teel and proper way of accomplishing it. They 
preserve, as much as possible, the independent 
individuality of every traveller. This is strikingly 
the case at the inns and hotels. An English inn is 
as close an imitation as can be made of a private 
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house. Everything is kept still and quiet about 
the doors. The party arriving, if of any conse- 
quence, is received by the landlord and landlady, 
the chamber-maid and porter (called always hoots 
in the way, precisely, that a gentleman would be 
received by his servants at his own residence in 
the country. They are conducted at once to their 
own rooms where they live in perfect seclusion, 
scarcely seeing* or hearing of any other guests in 
the house during their stay. It is true, there is a 
public room, called the coiFee-room, as has been 
already described, where single gentlemen take 
their meals ; but even in this public room the gen- 
tlemen are studiously separated from each other. 
Each has his separate breakfast, at his own sepa- 
rate table, served very particularly for himself 
alone. This system continues through all the 
grades of hotels and inns, from the highest to the 
lowest. Even in the humblest village public, 
where but one table in the coffee-room can be 
afforded, if two guests come in together, each has 
his own separate breakfast, on his own exclusive 
portion of the board. Putting two strangers 
together, and giving them one double breakfast 
between them, strikes an Englishman very much 
as it would us to give them one double -sized 
plate, as a matter of convenience and economy, 
/udge, then, of the astonishment of an linglish- 
man in being summoned by a gong, at the Astor 
or the Tremont, to go in with a hundred others in 
a throng, to “be dined” by twenty waiters, as if 
by contract ! 

How much better the English system is ! ex- 
claims the reader. In some respects it is undoubt- 
edly better ; but it makes the traveller very 
solitary. Then, besides, all this separate provision, 
this individuality of attendance must be paid for. 
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The Tremont dinner costs, perhaps, four shillings. 
The same repast, ordered and served individually 
at the Brunswick Hotel In London, would be nearer 
a pound. In America, in a word, you secure the 
main points of comfort or luxury, as the case may 
be, and dispense with the pomp and parade. In 
England, on the other hand, your vanity is flattered 
by a constant recognition of your individual im.- 
portance ; but you must pay a double price, in 
consideration of it, or else submit to a great reduc- 
tion in the value of the more substantial benefits 
you receive. 

To return to the railway. Each seat in the 
compartments of the first-class cars is divided, by 
broad and well-stuffed arms, into three sittings, 
each of which is, to all intents and purposes, a very 
capacious and comfortable arm-chair, stuficd and 
lined in a very luxurious manner. There are a 
multitude of other conveniences besides, varying, 
indeed, in the different lines, but sufficient, in all 
cases, to secure to the traveller a high degree of 
elegant ease in his journey. You will find, per- 
haps, for instance, a wedge-shaped cushion behind 
you, placed with the thick part down, and tapering 
to an edge above. This cushion is suspended by a 
long cord, and may be hung at different heights by 
means of it, there being three hooks at different 
elevations above. Thus the traveller may accom- 
modate the back of his arm-chair to the conforma- 
tion of his own figure, or to the varying positions 
which fatigue or desire of change may require. 
There are straps and other conveniences overhead 
for receiving hats, bonnets, and umbrellas ; and a 
lamp, always burning in a sort of sky-light in the 
centre, but never seen until we enter some gloomy 
tunnel and need its light, when it brightens into 
view, and cheers and enlivens the compartments, 
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as if suddenly lighted by an unseen band. There 
are stuffed supports on each side, at the proper 
height, upon which the traveller may lean his head, 
if inclined to sleep, and footstools for the feet, and 
bands, like those of private coaches, to support tha 
hands. 

Every exertion is thus made to render the first- 
class cars as attractive as possible, in order to draw 
the passengers into them, out of those of the 
aecond-class, into which a considerable majority of 
travellers prefer to go ; the price being much less, 
and the chief difference being in the softness and 
comfort qf the seats. The difference of price, in 
going from Liverpool to London, is about ten shil- 
lings, which many persons consider too much to 
pay for the mere fact of having a cushion to sit 
upon, and being in genteel company, for half-a- 
day’s ride. There is, therefore, a great tendency 
to take the second-class cars. To counteract this 
tendency, the railway company are very careful to 
do nothing which can possibly be avoided to make 
them comfortable. The seats are bare benches. 
There is only one window on each side, and that a 
single pane of glass in the upper part of the door. 
There is no division of any kind between the sepa- 
rate sittings, and nothing to afford any support to 
the passenger but the hard and perpendicular par- 
tition behind him. It is a curious circumstance 
that all these and the other discomforts of the 
second-class cars are wholly unnecessary, and are 
only kept up to increase the distinction between 
them and the first-class cars ; for the expense of 
fitting up the former like the latter, averaged upon 
all the passengers who would travel in them during 
the time that such cars will last, is so small as to 
be almost wholly inappreciable. A large majority 
of tjiie whole body of travellers take the second- 
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class cars. “Hi© proprietors would doubtless like 
to make them comfortable ; they could do it, just 
AS well as not, were it not tor this necessity, con- 
sidered in England so absolute and imperious, of 
making and sustaining a distinction. The whole 
case is a curious instance of the conflict between 
the k telling tendencies of the modern improve- 
ments and progress in social life, and the ideas and 
habits of ancient daye. The railway insists abso- 
lutely on taking the genteel and the industrious 
classes in the same and is struggling con- 

tinually to get them into the same cars. 

Soon after getting comfortably installed in my 
seat, with a snug little party of aristocratical travel- 
lers like myself, the train began to roll along ; its 
first movements being to enter a long, dark tunnel, 
leading, for a mile or two, under the town of 
Liverpool. We at length emerged again, and the 
cvening-like expression which the light of our lamp 
had given to the interior of our car, gave place 
again to the white light of day. Our speed in- 
creased, and we commenced our flight over a region 
of country, which, justly considered, is probably 
one of the most wonderful in the world. Here is 
a district of some fifty miles in extent, every way, 
which exhibits nothing but one vast congeries of 
mills, mines, manufactories, and furnaces of every 
form and character, dotting every where a scene of 
the most luxuriant rural beauty which the imagina- 
tion can conceive. The buildings for the machinery, 
the houses for the workmen, the kilns, the tail 
chimneys, and the thousand bridges, and viaducts, 
and culverts, are all constructed of a dark-grey 
stone, or of bricks almost equally gray. The grass, 
the hedgUs, and the trees, are of the most luxuriant 
green ; and every inch of the ground seems covered 
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either with the architecture or the verdure. No ; 
there are the roads and the streams besides. But 
the roads, as you look do^n upon them from the 
train, seem only gravel- walks, as smooth and clean 
as a floor ; and the streams also look like gravel- 
walks, of precisely the same kind, except that they 
have low green banks instead of walls at the sides, 
and a few inches of water flowing gently along 
them. 

The air is thick and murky every where with 
the smoke of thousands of fires, which rolls in 
dense volumes up from the summits of chimneys of 
immense magnitude and height, and then drifts 
away in dark masses, driven by the wind, enve- 
loping the whole country, at last, in the atmosphere 
of a conflagration. A lady, who was my fellow- 
passenger, said it was “ quite shocking — the smoke !” 
It ought not, however, to have been considered 
shocking at all. It formed an essential and cha- 
racteristic feature of the scene. It helped very 
much to impress the traveller with the conviction 
that he was really in the midst of the regions cele- 
brated all over the world as the centre and focus of 
the mechanical industry and power of the human 
race ; a spot where more has been done within fifty 
years to promote the comfort and welfare of man- 
kind, than the greatest military hero ever did to 
interrupt and destroy it. 

The manufactories and the dwellings of the ope- 
ratives are scattered everywhere, and seem to 
occupy the whole land. They spread over the 
plains ; they cling to the hill-sides ; they nestle in 
every glen and valley. At certain points they 
gather into enormous masses, and take a common 
name. One vast conglomeration of these struc- 
tures, over whose ancient-looking, slated roofs we 
ran for half a mile, they told us was Manchester. 
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Another was Rochdale ; another Wakefield ; and 
there were multitudes of others, which we passed 
in such rapid succession, that we did not care for 
their names. These clusters, however, named or 
unnamed, scarcely seem to possess an independent 
individuality. They appear rather as parts, subor- 
dinate, though important, of one stupendous whole ; 
the few denser foci of influences, whose power is 
one and the same over all the regioft. There were 
a thousand details in the landscape, too, as tve 
rolled along, which attracted our attention : planta- 
tions of forest-trees or of flowers along the sides of 
the railway track ; gardens ; now and then a pic- 
turesque and beautiful country residence, with its 
green lawn before it ; little railways, of such a size 
as boys would make for play, with long rows of 
baskets of coals upon them, on trucks, going from 
a mine to a canal ; and canal-boats, painted black 
and vermilion, creeping, like gay bugs of enormous 
size, slowly upon the water. Every where hedges 
without number were to be seen, bordering the 
fields, and dividing the smooth slopes of hills 
clothed with verdure and beauty to the summit. 

We found ourselves at length obviously passing 
beyond the confines of the manufacturing region. 
The chimneys disappeared. The air became clear. 
Rural villages and broad fields of grain filled the 
view : and at two o’clock, having left Liverpool at. 
nine, we trundled through a modern archway cut 
sacrilegiously through the ancient walls of the 
venerable old city of York. A “fly” took me 
through a series of antique-looking and very quiet 
Streets, and set me down at the “ Old George, in 
the Pavements.” 
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IV. 


July SJO. 

York is one of the most famous ancient cities in 
England. It presents many peculiarly striking 
aspects to American eyes. In the first place, it is 
finished^ and has been so for a century, as I should 
think. There seems to be not a building going up 
or undergoing repairs in any part of it, except that 
here and there an architect is replacing a buttress 
gr a mullion in some antique church, by putting in 
one exactly similar to the one which has gone to 
oecay. Again, a large portion of tlie old walls and 
dateways remain. In pursuing your way along 
any one of the principal streets out of the city, 
you soon come to an ancient and ponderous gate- 
way, with a broad, arched passage for carriages in 
the centre, and narrower ones at the sides for pe- 
destrians. Above these passages, which occupy 
the ground floor, there is a sort of second story, 
with loopholes for arrows or musketry ; tliough 
sometimes these openings have been enlarged into 
rustic windows, to fit the premises for occupation 
by a family. The second story terminates "in tur- 
rets, or battlements, above. On each side of this 
.gateway is an ancient, well worn flight of stone 
steps, with stone balustrades, by means of which 
you may mount to the top of the wall. This wall 
does not now entirely surround the city ; portions 
of it only remain, and in some of these portions 
the top is not accessible, being in a state of too 
great dilapidation and decay. On ascending the 
walls, however, at those points where they are yet 
entire, you find that they extend along on the sum- 
mit of a ridge of earth, like a railroad embank- 
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ment, with a grassy slope descending toward the 
country on the other. •Upon this embankment the 
wall is built, about ten feet high, and it is perfectly 
flat upon the top, except that the outer edge is 
carried up, in the form of a parapet, about five feet 
higher than the rest of the wall. This parapet is 
pierced with hoopholes and embrasures. Within 
the parapet, the top of the main body of the wall 
is flat and smooth, and forms a delightful prome- 
nade. You sec, over the parapet, the fields and 
hedges, and other rural features of the country. 
On the other side, toward the city, you look down 
upon rows of cottage-like houses, with gardens and 
fruit-trees between them and the wall, and upon 
quiet, neat streets, the residence of an humble 
c’ass of citizens, whose wives seem to have nothing 
to do but to keep the courts and yards neatly 
swept, the floors clean, and the geraniums and 
myrtles in their windows watered and in order. 

There is a good deal of moving and bustle in 
the city at mid-day, but it is a very quiet kind of 
bustle. Crowds of peasant-like looking men, 
quaintly dressed in the fashion of the last century, 
walk to and fro. Donkey-carts pass occasion- 
ally, and now and then a carriage. And two or 
three times a day an omnibus from the railroad, 
with trunks and baggage upon the top, drives 
gently and carefully up to the door of the inn. 

Throughout the city every thing has an ex- 
pression of antiquity. The houses, though kept 
in most excellent preservation, have forms which 
have long since passed away from the art of 
architecture. You are continually coming upon 
some gem of a church, small, irregular in form, 
tottering, venerable, which shows by its whole 
aspect, without and within, that it was originally 
intended as a humble and unpretending structure. 
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l>eing of an extreme and primitive rudeness in its 
materials and workmanship ; and yet time has 
given it a value and a charm which are indescrib- 
able, and every thing in and about it is now pre- 
aerved with the most scrupulous care. 

But the great point and centre of attraction in 
York is the Cathedral church, called the Minster. 
This minster stands in a quarter of the city over 
which it seems to reign like a queen, and the 
whole of which it seems to invest with its own 
character of elegant grandeur. On first ap- 
proaching it, the efiect which it produces on the 
mind is impressive in the extreme. The enormous 
mass reposes before you, with its countless towers 
and turrets, its buttresses and battlements, in the 
midst of a scenery of parks, gardens, chapels, 
ruins, and elegant residences, all belonging to, and 
in perfect keeping with itself. These residences 
are occupied by the dean of the chapter, the 
canons, and other ecclesiastical, dignitaries con- 
nected with the sei;vice of the Cathedral, and 
living in elegant leisure upon its incomes. 

I have been spending several days in town, 
chiefly for other purposes, but in part for the sake 
of attending divine service in the Cathedral on the 
Sabbath. In going over the empty edifice, with a 
verger for a guide, in the middle of the week, we 
'see only the shelly as it were — a skeleton, lifeless 
and desolate. But in joining the congregation 
who come in the ordinary course of divine service 
to worship within its walls, we seem to see the 
vast structure animated with its own proper soul. 
It is awake to life. It is fulfilling its function. 

I accordingly waited till the hour of service on 
Sunday morning, before visiting the interior of the 
Cathedral. Before the ordinary door of entrance, 
T^hich is on the south, I found a great square of 
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steps, made thin and sloping on every side by the 
wear of centuries. Several persons were collected 
before the door and under the ancient archway, 
waiting for the doors to be opened. The number 
thus waiting was gradually increased, until at 
length the gates gave way and the crowd pressed 
in. We found ourselves in the midst of a forest 
of clustered columns, rising out^ of the smooth 
stone pavement, which extended far and wide 
on every side. These columns were terminated 
above at a vast height by groins and arches, 
beyond and through wdiich w'e could see long 
ranges of windows of stained glass. Here and 
there were monuments of great variety of form 
and structure, some against the walls, some in 
niches and recesses, and some built upon the 
floor, with carved and sculptured canopies of 
stone over them. Tn one place, at the base of a 
pillar, there was a great iron cage, within which 
lay, upon the floor, a form so shapeless and dis- 
coloured, from the effects of age, that it was im- 
possible to tell whether it w^as originally a rude 
efl[igy in stone or a mummy. In the meantime 
people came continually in, until there were soon 
several hundreds walking |p and fro over the great 
expanse, across the transepts, or up and down the 
aisles, or going out at the various doors which 
conducted them into green yards of very varied 
forms, and ornamented with gravel-walks and 
parterres of flowers. These doors were of old 
oak, eaten away by time, and with enormous bolts, 
bars, and hinges, corroded and wasted to mere 
skeletons by rust. The hum and reverberation of 
all these footsteps filled the w'hole vast structure 
with a murmuring sound, above which we could 
hear the chiming and tolling of the bells in the 
lofty towers, which seemed as remote and subdued 
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in tone as if it came, like distant thunder, from the 

sky. 

It was, however, only a portion of the edifice 
which was yet open to us. Through various doors 
and grated gates we had vistas of other portions of 
the building, from which we were yet excluded. 
One of these closed avenues passed through the 
middle of a great screen, twenty feet high, con- 
sisting of a vast congeries of niches, mullions, 
arches, and pinnacles, most elaborately carved, 
and covered with sculptured images of apostles, 
and saints, and every other architectural ornament. 
In the centre of this screen was the arched door- 
way above referred to, which was closed by two 
ponderous iron gates. Through these gates we 
could see a long aisle, with rows of monuments 
and columns, and the carved and sculptured work 
of other screens on each side of it. Two officers, 
in a peculiar dress, and with long and slender 
white poles in their hands, stood on each side to 
guard this entrance, as if to be ready in case of 
the contingency of any of the Christian worshippers 
attempting to force the iron doors. As several 
ladies and gentlemen came up to this place, and 
were standing near, as waiting for admission, an 
attendant, in a long black gown, ornamented with 
abundance of tags and tassels, came to them and 
eaid, in an authoritative voice, “ These gates will 
not be open till half past ten.” 

It was a verger. There were seven of them, in 
a similar dress among the crowd. They are the 
door-keepers of the building, and form a sort of 
ecclesiastical police, to keep the passages open, 
and to regulate the movements of the crowd. 
When half past ten arrived, the gates opened, and 
and we, all pressed forward into the inclosure. 

We advanced along the passage, between lines 
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of pillars and monuments, and a profusion of other 
architectural decorations, and at length turned to 
the left, and entered an inner inclosure of an 
oblong form, intended to accommodate the congre- 
gation. This was in what was called the choir of 
the church. The space inclosed in this case seemed 
about equal to the whole interior of one of the 
larger churches in our country, and contained, as I 
judged, scats for a thousand or fifteen hundred 
persons. The whole aspect of it within is imposing 
in the extreme, from the vast extent and variety of 
the architectural structures and ornaments which it 
exhibits on every side. It is inclosed by what is called 
a screen, which extends from column to column along 
the sides and ends of it. This screen varies in its 
construction and character in different parts. It 
consists of carved and sculptured work of immense 
variety and labour in the details ; forming stalh 
below, that is, separate seats in niches, as it were, 
each of which is surmounted by a sort of canopy 
of arched work. Above these are carved heads, 
and statues, and ornamented open work; and 
higher still, perhaps twenty feet from the pavement, 
the screen terminates in ranges of turrets and 
pinnacles, light and airy, and half transparent, 
through the openness of the work. Above the 
screen, in every direction, the view is lost among 
countless arches and columns, and in long vistas* 
extending here and there among antique windows 
of stained glass, and carved images, and monu- 
mental inscriptions, and pendants hanging from 
the ceiling at a vast height above. 

A new England Congregationalist would look, 
at first, in vain, among all the objects in view 
within the inclosure, for the pulpit. On a second 
examination he would find./?i;e structures, either of 
which he might imagine intended for such a pur- 
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pose. These structures are placed all around the 
apartment, and are of fjvery form and variety. 
One is a sort of tablet, supported upon the back 
of a gilded bird, the bird itself standing upon a 
globe likewise gilded. It is placed in a position 
neither in the centre nor aside. Behind it is a 
regular desk, raised above the surrounding pews, 
and handsomely cushioned. There is another desk 
still more conspicuous. It stands, in fact, directly 
in the centre of a broad passage way, which 
occupies the middle of the floor of one half the 
enclosure ; the benches and pews in this part 
extending lengthwise, parallel to the central 
passage way, and rising on each side toward the 
walls. In the other half of the apartment the 
seats are placed crosswise, and occupy almost the 
whole breadth of the space inclosed. Then there 
are two other structures, more nearly of the usual 
form of pulpits, one on each side of the apartment, 
against the screen, and midway between the two 
ends. These last are very richly carved and 
gilded, and ornamented with armorial bearings and 
other insignia. They are surrounded by a sort of 
canopy of open work, profusely decorated with 
sculptured ornaments of every kind. Then, lastly, 
there is the altar ^ as far as possible from all these 
other pulpits and desks, being placed at the 
•extreme end of the inclosure on the other side. 
It is separated from the space near it tliat is 
occupied by seats, by a massive rail, with a 
cushioned step for communicants to kneel upon 
in front of it. The altar itself, within the rail, is 
furnished with a superb communion service of 
gold. 

If now the reader should say that all this de- 
scription has given him no very distinct idea, but 
has only left upon his mind a confused conception 
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of stalls, pulpits, pews, columns, pinnacles, and 
sculptured images, I answer that that, in fact, is 
pretty much all the impression which is left on the 
mind by actually visiting the scene. Whatever 
conception, however, the reader may have been 
able to form of this interior, he must imagine the 
whole inclosed by high partitions of the most ela- 
borate and varied sculpture, and lying in the midst 
of a forest of pillars, rising to a vast* elevation, and 
surmounted by a sort of of lofty arches and 
sculptured groins. 

Although a congregation of many hundreds of 
persons had entered the choir, and occupied the 
central benches and seats, all the more ornamented 
and conspicuous pews, and the stalls, were still 
empty, many of them being guarded by officers 
with long rods, or silver maces, or other emblems 
of authority. About this time, however, a com- 
pany of singing men and boys came in, dressed in 
white robes, and took seats in a central position, 
half upon one side of the area and half upon the 
other. They came in together, but unattended. 
In fact, none who had entered thus far were no- 
ticed at all, excepting one lady. She came in by 
a door in one of the sides of the inclosure, with a 
little lad by her side. She had a very pleasing 
countenance, and was simply, but beautifully, 
dressed. She stood a moment in a waiting posture- 
in the open area, when a verger approached, and 
very respectfully conducted her to a seat nearly 
opposite to where I was sitting, in a conspicuous 
and decorated pew. She was the lady mayoress. 
It appeared that it was not proper for her to go to 
her seat without being conducted to it by a verger. 

I had been seated on my bench but a few 
moments, having had barely time to make the 
foregoing observations, when a bell of far louder 
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and deeper tones than those which had been 
sounding, and on a different tower from them, 
though apparently at an equally lofty height, be- 
gan to toll slowly and solemly. A moment after- 
ward there was a movement near one of the great 
entrance doors, and presently a procession ap- 
peared, headed by an officer in uniform. This 
procession consisted of the magistrates of the city, 
the mayor, recorder, the sheriff, and the aldermen. 
They were all dressed in a peculiar costume, in- 
teresting and imposing in its effect upon any one 
who considers it as a dress which has come down, 
from age to age, to the present time, and which 
centuries to come will not, probably, change. 
These dignitaries were accompanied by officers 
bearing the 7nace and the sword of state. The 
mace was a massive rod surmounted by a crown, 
and richly carved and gilded. When the magis- 
trates themselves were seated in their proper stalls, 
which were upon one side of the choir, and which 
were furnished with large quarto prayer-books, in 
gilded binding, placed conspicuously upon cushions 
resting upon a sloping support which passed along 
in front of the seats, the mace-bearers took their 
places in front of them, and deposited the emblems 
of their authority carefully in sockets arranged to 
receive them, in such a manner that the sword and 
•mace together formed a cross. They remained in 
this position during the service. 

The Court of Assizes being at this time in ses- 
sion, there was another procession of dignitaries to 
enter the church, consisting of the chief baron, and 
the other legal authorities, who were next escorted 
in with similar ceremony, and conducted to seats in 
similar stalls on the other side of the choir. The 
judge was dressed as we see represented in the pic- 
tures, with a full grey wig extending down in front 
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over the rest of his person, as singular as the cos- 
tume of his head. In front of these persons sat 
a row of functionaries wfth clothes of a chocolate 
colour and of a quaint fashion, and trimmed with 
large cords and tassals of crimson and gold, each 
one provided with a gold-headed cane. Their hair 
and whiskers were all powdered, giving them the 
appearance of middle-aged men grown prematurely 
grey. 

At length all these personages and their attend- 
ants were seated. A company of clergymen, five 
or six in number, members of the Cathedral, came 
in and occupied their appropriate seats, and the 
service began. Its various parts were read from 
various positions : the litany from one place, the 
communion service from another, and the prayers 
and portions of the Scripture from a third and 
fourth ; so, that, though no one portion of the con- 
gregation could possibly hear all, each part seemed 
to have its turn, and every one, wherever he sat, 
found the officiating clergyman, for the time being, 
sometimes on his right hand, sometimes on his left^ 
and sometimes behind him. The clergymen in 
changing their places — as in one instance they did 
from one extremity of the apartment to the other 
— ^were escorted by officers, to open a passage for 
them through the crowd ; and they moved in a 
procession, thus attended, wdth great ceremony. 

The sermon was by the dean, a venerable man 
more than eighty years of age, who presides over 
the Cathedral, and over the company of ecclesias- 
tics who are attached to it. His train of thought 
was substantially this : 

He said that it was much to be regretted that 
there was such a diversity of opinion on spiritual 
subjects among mankind, but that this diversity 
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probably had its foundation in causes which could 
never be entirely removed; that, among these 
differences, one of the most impor];ant related to 
the manner in which we were to regard the forms 
and outward duties of Christianity, in contradis- 
tinction from a mere inward faith. He said that 
Calvin, in his zeal to destroy the abuses which had 
crept into the Romish Church, advanced views of 
justification by* faith alone, in which those whom he 
represented could not concur; that these views 
were founded upon a few detached portions of the 
writings of Paul, without properly considering the 
circumstances under which these writings were 
produced. Paul, in fact, was addressing a com- 
pany of Christians, who, having been educated as 
Jews, were prone to attach too much importance to 
the burdensome ceremonies of that ritual, and now 
for us to apply his remarks to the rites and cere- 
monies of the Christian Church itself was per- 
verting them entirely from their real design. 

He condemned very decidedly the use, at the 
present day, of such terms as the elect, chosen of 
God, justified by his grace, as more applicable to 
some persons than others in the Christian commu- 
nity, and as implying a difference in their spiritual 
condition, and in their position in the sight of God. 
Paul applied these. terms to Christians in contra- 
.distinction from pagans ; and for us to use them in 
reference to some Christians as distinguished from 
others, is grossly wrong. In fact, those expres- 
sions have no applicability at all, at the present 
day, in such a community as our. j411 are brought 
up, from infancy, as Christians, now, and therefore 
there are none chosen or elect from the rest. This 
sontinient, he was aware, might not be very favour- 
ably received by all who heard him, especially by 
those whose spiritual pride led them to arrogate 
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these expressions to themselves, to the exclusion 
of others whom they consider less the favourites of 
Heaven. 

The venerable prelate expressed these senti- 
ments with great force and precision, and pro- 
nounced his discourse with remarkable eloquence 
and energy, considering his advanced age. The 
audience listened with the closest attention. 

After the benediction, the general mass of the 
congregation moved out of the choir, and then the 
public functionaries followed, each escorted by the 
proper officers, as they had come in. I lingered a 
little behind the rest, and observed that a few 
persons were going toward that part of the choir 
where the altar was situated, while the others were 
retiring ; I walked that way too. One or two 
clergymen were within the rail, and a small party 
were outside of it, as if preparing to partake of the 
3ommunion. I took a seat at a respectful distance 
to witness the ceremony. A verger soon approached 
me with the question — 

“ Do you wish to partake of the holy sacra- 
ment ?” 

“ No, I do not,” I replied. 

“ Then you can’t sit here.” 

I rose to retire, saying I was a stranger in the 
country, and had only wished to witness the 
ceremony. 

“ You can go and receive the sacrament,” 
iie replied, ” if you wish — otherwise you can not 
remain.” 

I bowed and retired, thus losing, perhaps, the 
only opportunity I shall ever enjoy of obeying 
Christ’s command to “ Do this” from a service of 
gold. As I went out, reflecting on what would be 
considered in our country the extreme liberality of 
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admitting thus a stranger and a foreigner, withou 
any question or inquiry whatever, and at the dis-- 
cretion of a verger, to tHe table of the Lord, I 
turned to see how far this wide opening of the 
doors might operate as an inducement to mankind 
to oome in. The number of communicants was 
three. 

On going out of the church, I found that a very 
large portion of the congregation were standing on 
the steps, and platforms, and pavements, to see the 
lady mayoress enter her chariot, which was very 
gay, and was attended by three servants in splendid 
liveries. After this and the other carriages had 
driven away, the crowd, saying to one another, 
•‘Well, we have seen all that is to be seen,*’ quietly 
dispersed. 

As to the service of the Church of England, 
performed with all its rites and ceremonies in full, 
here in its own home, and in hands to which it has 
regularly descended from former ages, he must be 
of a very cool and mathematical temper, indeed, 
who does not feel, when he first witnesses it, 
a strong degree of pleasurable excitement. To 
form such a system of rites and ceremonies 
now, anew, for the present generation, might 
he absurd, but it does not follow that it is 
absurd to continue them in being, as already 
ibrmed, and to pass them down, unchanged, to 
succeeding generations, as they have come down to 
us from those that are past. In fact, at the time 
when all these usages grew into being, they were, 
most of them, extremely well adapted to ansVirer 
their ends. The great mass of the community 
• were then incapable of religious thought. They 
were merely susceptible of religious impression ; 
and this impression, the solemnity and sacredness 
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with which all the forms of worship were intested, 
and the sombre and imposing architecture of the 
temples in which it was' offered, were well fitted to 
inspire. And, although correct ideas of the cha- 
racter of God, and rational views of the .way to 
secure his favour, are better than a mere vague 
feeling of awe in his presence, still the latter is a 
great good in the absence of the former. The 
responses, too, by which all the worshippers are 
enabled to take an active part, and to render an 
audible aid in the supplications and ascriptions of 
the worship, were well adapted to assist the 
wandering mind to fix itself on the duty before it, 
in the rude and uncultivated state of society in 
which the method was devised. I do not mean 
that the usage is not well adapted to this purpose 
now, but only that it was eminently adapted to it 
then. Then the costumes by which the public 
functionaries were clothed, and in which they still 
continue to be clothed in this country, though the 
usage has been abandoned in ours ; how vast an 
influence tlie custom must have exerted in past 
ages, in inspiring men with respect for the officers, 
and a willingness to submit to the law. It is of 
no use to say that men of sense attach no value 
to such things, for the mass of the population in 
a country as England are not men of sense ; at 
least they certainly were not when these costumes 
were assumed. Beside, in respect to mere minis- 
terial offices, it is doubtful whether even men of 
sense are not somewhat influenced by a garb. I 
think that even the sternest republican, who theo- 
retically condemns all these things, would follow 
the directions of even a verger in this Cathedral a 
little more readily on account of his robe, coarse 
as it is. It is not merely, however, that the 
F 
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oostume is different from that of other men, but 
that it is one which a lon^ lapse of time has con- 
secrated to be the badge and token of a peculiar 
species of authority. The man who wears it seems 
visibly invested with the authority which it repre- 
sents. Hence all newly invented costumes and 
badges are generally failures. Time is required to 
give them the associations on which their power 
depends. Until this is done, they mean nothing. 
Thus, a crown contrived now for the President of 
the United States, or any other similar badge of 
authority, would be simply a matter of ridicule ; 
whereas the crown on the head of the British 
sovereign affords a real and powerful support to 
her authority. The reason is, that in this latter 
case the crown has been for ages a meaning symbol, 
until it has become, as it were, the visible embodi- 
ment, in the eyes of all men, of the vast preroga- 
tives and powers of which it has so long been the 
badge and the emblem. We must not, therefore, 
hastily infer that because it would be unwise to 
originate and introduce complicated forms of 
worship, and badges and decorations in dress, in 
America, it is, therefore unwise to continue them 
in England. 

As to the sermon of the dean, perhaps we ought 
to except in this, one of the great centres and 
fortresses of tlie English Establishment, a little 
exaggeration of the value of forms, and not judge 
it too harshly. But it seems to me that the 
permanence of the English Liturgy as a form of 
worship, whether in England or America, is most 
likely to be promoted by making it the instrument 
and the hand- maid of the spirit of piety, and not, 
aa the venerable preacher seemed to me to make 
it on this occasion, the alternative and substitute 
for it. All those foundations for religious obse^v- 
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ances are fast failing from among mankind at the 
present age, except those which rest in the spiri- 
tual wants of the human soul ; and the friends of 
such a service as that of the Church of England, 
while they revere its antiquity, and cling to its 
sacred associations, and see and prize its adapted- 
ness to its ends, ought to watch against the dangers 
to which it may lead. We should remember that 
Jesus Christ, while on earth, demolished a divinely- 
appointed and splendid ritual, because its adherents 
had exalted the outward observances which it en- 
joined to a precedence over inward and spiritual 
faith ; and that a similar corruption would call for 
similar destruction in any other. 

No description can convey an idea of the im- 
posing appearance of the vast pile of buildings, as 
you turn to take a farewell look of it before going 
home to the inn ; nor can any engraved representa- 
tion of it do this. There are a great many such 
engravings, some on a very large and expensive 
scale, but they all appear like mere mechanical 
drawings, suitable for an architect to study, but 
failing entirely to convey an idea of the moral and 
picturesque effect produced by the edifice itself, as 
it stand tin its place, mellowed and softened by 
time, grey with age, enormous in magnitude, and 
surrounded by scenery of the most striking charac- 
ter, which seems to belong to itself, forming with it ^ 
one unique and indescribable whole. As I rolled 
away a day or two afterwards, along the railway 
track, on my way to Edinburgh, 1 looked back to- 
wards the city, and saw the enormous mass of 
towers and pinnacles rising boldly above all the 
roofs of the city, which seemed like a floor on 
which it was reposing, A few miles further on the 
roofs had disappeared, and the tops of intervening 
plantations of trees formed the horizon ; but the 
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Minster was there still, rising above all, only now 
apparently deposing upon ^a floor of foliage and 
verdure. Farewell, magnificent pile ! There it has 
stood for centuries, and there it will stand, un- 
changed, for centuries to come. Generation after 
generation will pass away, but within its walls 
everything will continue the same. The same 
officers will come in the same costumes ; the same 
vergers will attfend ; the same rites and ceremonies 
be performed ; and a long succession of republican 
visitors will come across from the Atlantic to gaze, 
like me, upon the spectacle, and to go away, lost 
and perplexed, among the contending feelings which 
it is fitted to inspire. 


V. 


THE COLLIEIIIES. 

Newcastle, July 21. 

The River Tyne, in the north of England, flows 
eastward to the sea through a narow valley, and 
the new casile^ which some king of England 
caused to be built upon its banks some centuries 
'ago, was placed, as castles usually are, where the 
descent was most precipitous and the valley the 
narrowest. The new castle is now an ancient ruin ; 
and the square tower, which is all that remains of 
it, is threatened with speedy destruction ; for the 
great northern railway, in crossing the river on its 
way to Edinburgh, chooses the same point that the 
castle selected, and probably for the same reason, 
namely, that here the valley is narrowest and the 
banks high. A viaduct of prodigious elevation is 
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in process of building, which strikes through the 
ruins of a portion of the ancient fortress ; and if it 
spares the old square tower, which, fortunately, 
stands just one side of the track, the forbearance 
will probably only prove a matter of form, for 
the thundering of the trains under the cra^sy walls 
will probably frighten away the old woman who 
now inhabits them, and soon after shake them 
down. 

The town which sprung up around the new 
castle has become one of great importance on 
many accounts. One of the sources of its pros- 
perity has been the immense quantities of coal 
which lie in very extensive 3#*ata, underground, 
throughout the whole region. They reach the 
coal by means of deep wells or shafts, called }yits^ 
and the whole country, for many miles around, is 
full of them. I wished to visit some of these 
collieries, and stopped a day or two in Newcastle 
for this purpose. I made several visits to them, 
wandering off generally alone, without any guide, 
for the purpose of having a better onportunity to 
make acquaintance with the people connected with 
the works, 1 proceed to give an account of one 
of these excursions, and shall notice a great num- 
ber of little incidents and occurrences, of no im- 
portance in themselves, and even trivial in^every 
other respect than on account of their aiding those 
who have never been in England to form a more 
vivid conception of daily life as it presents itself 
there. 

I left my inn, and took the street leading to the 
river, as my route lay across it. The declivities 
on each side of the river are so steep that a car- 
riage-road cannot ascend directly. The great 
streets, therefore, ascend in winding and zigzag 
courses ; but there are narrower pass-ways, prac- 
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ticable for the donkey-carts, which are more direct ; 
and there are others, steeper and narrower still, 
running down steps and under arched passages, for 
pedestrians alone. I chose the latter, and, in 
descending them, I paused several times in asto- 
nishment at the extraordinary aspect of the passage 
before me, and of the buildings overhanging it- 
Such dismal dens — such frightfully precipitous 
descents — steps worn shelving by countless foot- 
steps — and buildings of the most ancient structure, 
originally massive and solid, but now tottering and 
blackened by time and decay. These passages 
turned and branched in every direction, and were 
connected with eac# other in a perfect net-work, 
so that it ivould have been impossible, once in- 
volved among them, to have found my way, if 1 
had not known that, by constantly descending, I 
must at last reach the river. The buildings on 
each side rose to a vast height ; sometimes each 
story jutted more and more over the narrow pas- 
sage, and at length, like an arch, closed over it 
entirely. In the midst of these places, there would 
sometimes suddenly appear an ancient church, or 
an old tower, or the remains of a ruined gateway, 
or some other relic of antiquity ; all, perhaps, 
turned into shops for selling boots and shoes, or 
residences for swarming families. Everywhere, 
in fact, there were crowds of men, women, and 
children. Every door and window, and branch- 
ing passage, was completely full of life and 
motion. 

At last T reached the river, and crossed it by an 
old and blackened stone bridge. I wandered on 
beyond, going toward a quarter where many 
columns and clouds of smoke were rising. 

The coal of this region is all of the sort called 
hituminous, that is, it contains, although perfectly 
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dry to the touch, a bituminous or pitchy substancey 
which throws out voluipes of dense black smoke in 
burning. So numerous are these smoky fires 
in the vicinity of Newcastle, that the whole country 
seems in a state of* conflagration. I looked 
around me to see where the black columns and 
driving masses of smoke were most dense and con- 
tinuous, and, pursuing my way in that direction, I 
passed along lanes and little road-ways into a 
region which seemed the very home and dominion 
of smokti and fire. The old walls were blackened* 
The roads and paths w'ere dark as if macadamixed 
with coal. There was a small pond whose surface 
was smoking. It was suppliad by a little rivulet 
of scalding water, which came meandering a long 
distance through the smutty grass, smoking as it 
came. ]l(>aps of waste coal and ashes, burning 
with perpetual fires, lay at the doors of the furnaces, 
new additions being made at the top, while the 
heap consumed itself on the side and below. The 
grass was black ; the weeds looked suffocated ; the 
air was murky, and thick with smoke and ashes 
driven by the wdnd ; and I could hear on every side 
the hum of wheels, and the blows of hammers, 
light and heavy, and all the other sounds which go 
to make up the din of Jieavy engines at work. 

At length 1 approached a structure which ap- 
peared as if it might contain an engine for pumping 
water, thus indicating a coal-pit ; for, as the water 
accumulates very rapidly at these great depths, the 
work of keeping the mines clear of it is one of the 
chief things to be provided for. The building wasf 
small, ancient, and dilapidated. It had a tall 
chimney, and by the side of the chimney parts of 
the ponderous machinery were visible above the 
open top of the edifice. There was a great beam, 
balanced by a very heavy box of iron weights at 
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one end, and carrying at the other end what I 
supposed to be the piston of the pump. It os- 
cillated slowly, and with a heavy thump at each 
stroke, and seemed weak and tottering with age. 

There was a old man seated on a little bench at 
the door of this edifice, and I went up and accosted 
him with the question whether this was a coal-pit. 

** Na, sir there’ll be na pit here, sir ; its joost an 
ingine in theould shaft.” 

“ Then this is where you pump out the mine ?” 

“ Ay, sir ; or else all the pits aroond aboot 
would be droonded with the water.” 

I do very imperfect justice to the old gentle- 
man’s dialect by my orthography above. His 
pronunciation of the words, and, more than all, a 
peculiar accent and inflexion, made it extremely 
diflicult for me to understand anything he said. 
What I have given above is only the substance of 
tbe very little which T could understand of a long 
reply he gave to each of my questions. I thanked 
him and put a sixpence in his hand, and this at 
once had the effect to make him still more com- 
municative and obliging than before. He went 
with me around the works, and explained the opera- 
tion and design of the machinery, and gave me 
much other information, most of which was com- 
pletely unintelligible. I did, however, gather that 
the engine did not raise the water to the surface of 
the ground, but only up to a long subterranean 
channel, by which it was conveyed to the river; 
that it was impossible to descend to the mine at 
this place, but that at certain other pits, whose 
position he pointed out to me by means of the tall 
chimneys erected at the mouths of them, and 
which were visible where we stood, through the 
driving masses of smoke whicli filled the air, I 
should be able to descend. 
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I bade him good-morning, and walked along. 
The next thing which attracted my attention was an 
enormous mound of cinders, ashes, and waste coal, 
smoking and burning in various places. The 
slopes near the bottom of this mound were clothed 
with dusty grass and herbage, as if its foundations 
had been laid for some time. The sides were 
steep, and formed of ashes and cinders. At one of 
the sides, or, rather, at a sort of angle, there was 
an old woman slowly toiling her way up, by a 
kind of path, so far as anything like a path is 
possible up such a steep ascent, and through such 
materials. As I walked along, and gradually 
brought other portions of the hill into view, I saw 
several other women and children near the top, 
and on the declivities, poking among the smoking 
embers, as if in search of something. Presently, 
also, I saw a cart coming around a point of 
the hill, half way up to the summit. It moved 
along as if in a road, and, passing across that face 
of the mound which was toward me, gradually 
ascending all the time, it disappeared at the point 
opposite to where it had first come into view. 

I inquired of two women who were sweeping 
out an oven built by itself, at a little distance from 
their cottage, what those people were looking for 
among the cinders. They informed me that they 
were looking for bits of metal, which they could 
sell for something to be recast ; that the heap of 
ashes came from the iron-works close by ; that the 
whole mass had grown up within the last seven 
years ; and that a similar one had been removed 
at that time to make the railway embankment. 
They gave me, moreover, a sad account of the 
characters of the women on the mound, who, they 
said, were quarreling and fighting the whole time, 
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and filling the neighbourhood with their dis- 
turbances . ^ 

I walked around the mound to find the cart-path, 
and began to ascend. The side of the road toward 
the hill was walled up rudely, with masses of 
clinker and cinders. In some places grass was 
growing upon the slopes, and in others smouldering 
fires were burning. After a long ascent I ap- 
proached a women sitting by the way-side, old, 
haggard, dressed in rags, and covered with smoke 
and dust. She had upon her countenance astern, 
hard expression, and she eyed me with a look of 
suspicion, as if she did not know whether I was 
coming as a friend or an enemy. 

It is not generally etiquette to bow to an English 
woman without having been previously introduced ; 
but in this case I thought I would waive ceremony, 
and I bowed as I approached. She nodded in 
return. 

“ This is warm work for you, isn’t it?” said I, 

The old lady’s countenance relaxed at finding 
an expression of sympathy in my talk, and we fell 
into conversation. She had a great basket of 
half- burned coal — a sort of coke — which she was 
carrying home to burn. Her apron, too, was 
charged with bits of what she called maial, I got 
her to let me see them, intending to buy one of 
4;hem, as a specimen of the materials out of which 
extreme misery, in such a country as this, may get 
its food. My purchase, however, turned out to be 
more valuable than I expected ; for among her 
treasures there was one little iron tripod, which I 
bought for twopence. When trimmed and bright- 
ened up, it will make a very respectable plaything 
for some child. I can hardly say, however, that I 
bought it, for the old lady said I should be Wel- 
lcome to it, if I wanted it, for nothing. I, however, 
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gave lier the twopence, in exchange, for which fihe 
£,eemed very grateful. 

I asked her if she did not get burned sometimes, 
and she replied that she did ; and once she came 
very near being swallowed up altogether, where 
the fire had burned away underneath, without hav- 
ing disturbed the surface. 

A little above this place there was another group, 
consisting of two women and two children, of per- 
i:aps ten or twelve years of age. As I came up 
to them, I accosted them, as I had done the good 
below, by saying that it must be warm 
\\ork for them to dig among these ashes. 

“ Ves, sirr, and indeed it is; and the warrk is 
na the warst of it. What do ye think of a woman 
taking up of a brick and doing such a thing as 
Iki'?, sirr?” As she said this with great eagerness 
and volubility, she began to untie a handkerchief, 
with which her daughter’s head was enveloped, 
the child looking up with an expression of femi- 
liine timidity and modesty, which I should hardly 
have expected to find under all that smoke and 
ashes. 

What should you think of an ould woman,” 
•continued the mother, showing me a great swollen 
contusion on the child’s face and neck ; “ what 
sliould you think of an ould woman taking a 
brick and bating sooch a child as this in that way, 
sirr V* 

“ Ah!” said I. 

‘‘ Yes, sirr, and knocking the teeth of her out 
of lier head, too.” 

“ Indeed !” said I. 

“ Yes, sirr; it is all the thruth, and it is that 
very woman out there, that you have been a talk- 
ing to, that has done it ; and a shameful thing it 
is for a brute beast, let alone a Christian.” 
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In the meantime, the old amazon, who still 
kept her seat where I had* left her, looked defiance 
and death at her accuser, and at the first pause 
replied — 

“ Then why dinna ye mak’ your daughter learn 
better manners ?’* 

Poor human nature ! To think that a company, 
mothers and children, so abject in misery, reduced 
to the necessity of groping for the means of living, 
from day to day, in such a heap of burning cinders 
as this, could have the heart to embitter still more 
their wretched existence, by hating and devouring 
one another ! I gave them some halfpence, and 
then continued my winding walk up the hill. 

It was curious to observe, by- the- way, how the 
same feelings and ideas which characterize human 
life everywhere were represented among the inha- 
bitants of this region. In the road below I had 
passed a group of girls dancing in a ring, and 
playing with great hilarity and seeming enjoyment, 
“Here my father sows his seed,” &c. In another 
place, where barefooted women were hard at work, 
stacking up bricks in a brick-yard to dry, their 
children had a doll of rags, which they were hush- 
ing to sleep in their smutty aprons, with gestures 
of great affection for it ; and at another still, where 
everything seemed to me utterly abandoned to 
•smoke, dust, and cinders, I heard a voice as I 
passed, from the window of a cottage, addressing a 
boy in the road, “ Get oop there oot of the dirt; 
that’s the way ye lairn your little sister to sit doon 
there,” 

But I must get on more rapidly with my story, 
or I shall never get down into the coal-pit. When 
1 came down from the mound, I wandered on in 
the direction which my informant at the old steam- 
engine had indicated. There was no regular road, 
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but only a sort of cart-path, winding its way where* 
ever it could find an opening, among machine-shops, 
forges, lime-kilns, and blackened cottages. I in- 
quired from time to time for “ the William Pit,*’ 
and received such answers as, “I dinna ken the 
William Pit, sir;’* or, “Ye are varry right, sir ; 
gang strite alang;” or, “There away at is, joost 
by the tallest chimberley.” I found I was coming 
out very near the river, and at leftgth arrived at 
a little village of shops and dwellings, standing by 
itself, which proved to be at the mouth of the 
“William Pit.'* 

Near it was a tall chimney, shaped like the nose 
of a bellows, standing by itself, and rising to a vast 
elevation. I stood gazing upward at the summit 
of this enormous structure for a few minutes, and 
then turned to look at a ponderous steam-engine 
working a pump. The great piston-rod of the 
pump descended slowly and deliberately, and, after 
pausing a monient as if to take breath before lifting 
its heavy load of water, it rose slowly, but with 
an expression of most determined force. It 
moved so deliberately, as to make only about six 
of its lifts ill a minute. My attention was next 
attracted to a large raised platform, with many 
structures and much machinery upon it and around 
it ; and a multitude of men and boys, black with 
coal-dust, were busy upon it, trundling little wag- 
gons of coal to and fro, and upsetting them upon 
inclined planes, by which the coals were shot down 
to great railway waggons which stood below, in 
long rows, to receive them. There were two great 
iron wheels in the air, above the platform, with a 
long, rope 'like band passing over them, and de- 
scending into an opening in the platform, which 
appeared like the mouth of a great well. The 
wheels were turning swiftly round, and the band 
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on one side descending, and on the other ascending^ 
when I first observed the, apparatus. A moment 
afterwards a great cage came up suddenly to view 
at the end of the ascending rope. It had a cylin- 
drical roof over it, which was dripping with water. 
It was open at the two ends, and contained within 
two of the little waggons above referred to. They 
might be three feet long, two wide, and two high. 
They were upbn wheels, the wheels resting upon 
rails in the bottom of the cage. Tiiese rails were 
ni such a position, that when the floor of the cage 
came up to the platform, the rails formed a con- 
nection with similar ones laid in the platform itself, 
80 that the little waggons could be trundled out at 
once, and discharged down the inclined planes as 
before explained. The cage being thus unloaded, 
empty cars were immediately run into it, a handle 
was pulled, and the cage instantaneously began to 
descend with great velocity, the rope, or band, on 
the other side rising as rapidly. 1 watched it a few 
minutes, in order to judge, by the time which 
elapsed before it reached the bottom, how deep the 
shaft must be. It ran with great velocity, and, to 
be within boands as to time, I will say that it con- 
tinued to run a full miniUe, v/hen another cage 
appeared at the other end of the rope. This second 
cage delivered its load, and set out upon its re- 
•turn, as the other had done, and without a moment's 
delay. 

This was, as I inferred, the shaft, dowm which 1 
was to descend. After some inquiry among the 
workmen, I found the officer in command, called 
the viewer, who said if 1 would go to a house 
which he pointed out to me, 1 should find Andrew 
Curtis, who would go down with me. I went, and 
found a very comfortable dwelling, and extremely 
neat and tidy within. I soon made the arrange* 
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ment with my guide. “ But ye*ll want some claes,’’ 
he said ; ‘‘ gang oop stairs with my missus, and 
she’ll soon put you to rights.*’ 

I followed the good lady to a very pleasant*^ 
looking sitting-room up stairs, and she brought 
from a closet my accoutrements for the expedi* 
tion. There was a striped shirt, very coarse, but 
clean, which I was “to pit aboon my ain and 
so with all the other articles, ending 'with a leather 
cap shaped like a bowl. The woman left me after 
giving me my clothes, and having dressed myself 
according to the directionjs, 1 descended the stairs, 
and my guide, who was a large, good-natured sort 
of man, surveyed me from head to foot, and said, 
“ Ye’ll not do to gang into Newcastle in that 
fashion. I’m thinkin’.” 

We walked along towards the shaft, passing by a 
great blacksmith’s shop, where the tools were made 
and repaired, and a wheel-wright’s, where the 
manufacture of the waggons, and other such ap- 
pendages to the establishment, was going on. Our 
road to the establishment lay up one of tliose great 
heaps of burning coals and cinders which I have 
before described* I asked my guide if the fire was 
always burning upon it. “ Yes,” said he, “ always ; 
you can’t put it out.” lie pointed to the tall 
chimney, which, he said, was “ a very pritty bit of 
wark.” lie said it was three hundred feet high, 
twenty feet diameter at the base, and eight at the 
summit, where it was capped with stone. It had 
stood, I think he said, fifteen years, and was as 
true and straiuht at ever. He asked me to look 
up, and try if I could see a hole in the stone bor*- 
der, or cap, at the summit. I could just perceive 
a little speck. He then explained that the lightning 
had struck the chimney some years before, and 
knocked out a piece of stone of nearly a ton weight. 
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aDd yet the mark was scarcely visible from the 
ground. 

We now advanced towards the shaft, and when 
the loaded cars were taken out of a cage which 
then came up, I stepped in upon one side, and my 
guide upon the other. My guide at this moment 
got into some discussion with one of the coal-men 
upon the platform upon some question of business, 
in which they tjeemed not to agree, so that another 
of the workmen directed me what to do. “ Step 
right in,*’ said he, “ and take hould of this bar.” 
The cage was high enougli for me to stand upright 
in it ; but there was a round iron bar, wet and 
rusty, passing across from end to end, about as 
high as my shoulder, I put my arm over it, and 
feeling that I was hanging over the top of a hole, 
eight hundred feet deep, stood waiting for the signal 
for them to let us drop. 

I say to let us drop, for to go down perpendicu- 
larly eight hundred feet in a minute, more or less, 
is literally falling, though, perhaps, not falling 
quite so fast as one would without any means of 
retardation. I was, of course, naturally anxious 
to have the operation proceed ; but, unfortunately, 
my guide, and his interlocutor on the platform, 
could not come to an agreement on the point at 
issue between them. With his hand on the lever 
which was to let us go, he remained some time 
discussing the point ; and 1, not understanding at 
all the merits of the question, of course had nothing 
to do for my amusement but to speculate on the 
nature of the sensations which I was about to ex- 
perience, and the consequences to all concerned, if 
the rope or any of the machinery should happen to 
give way. 

At last the signal was given, and down we went. 
The sensation was precisely that of falling from a 
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great height. It was down, down, down, unitffln; 
last all daylight disappeared, and then down, ddro 
again in darkness. At length we began to hear 
voices reverberating through the shaft. I asked 
if they were from above or below. “ PVom below,** 
said the guide. They grew louder and louder. We 
could hear the trundling of cars, and men shouting 
to horses, with cries rendered loud and resounding 
by the reverberations and echoes. At last we sud- 
denly stopped with a loud clanking noise, produced 
by the striking of our cage upon the iron fasten- 
ings at the bottona. We stepped out of the cage 
upon the floor of the mine. I could see nothing 
but a few luminous points, made by lamps and 
candles, and rows of white teeth and shining eyes, 
in the midst of black faces grinning here and there, 
and peering at us out of the darkness. 

“ Come here a bit,** said my guide, *• and 
sit ye doon on tlm^ till ye get the sun oot of your 
eyes.’* 

So saying, he led me a step or two, and putting 
his hand upon a damp and blackened beam, which 
he showed me by the light of a taper, attached 
mysteriously to the wall, motioned to me to take a 
seat. 1 at first hesitated, forgetting, for the mo- 
ment, that I was dressed for the occasion. 

“ Sit doon quick,” said he ; here comes a 
horse.” 

A thundering sound rising here above the gene- 
ral din, marked the advance of a train of cars, 
drawn by a horse, cheered on by the outcries of 
an invisible boy. The form of the horse gra- 
dually revealed itself, and then the little cars, 
ten qf them in a row. Tliey had come, loaded 
with coal, to be drawn up where we had 
descended. 

G 
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My guide began to talk rapidly with the men 
around us, but in a languz^ge of which I could not 
understand a single word. They brought him a 
key, however, with which he unlocked a chest, or 
something which, as far as 1 could see, was a chest. 
It was full of little candles, six inches long, and as 
large as a very amall little finger. He put some of 
these candles into a tin box which he got from the 
chest, and then* took some soft clay, and began to 
mold it about the end of one of the candles for a 
candlestick. ‘* You use candles, I see,” said I. 

Yes,” replied he, twenty-four to the pound ; 
they’re better nor rushlights. But I’ll give you a 
lamp ; T don’t think you can carry a candle.” 

But 1 insisted on trying. One of the men show- 
ed me how to place my candle between the fore and 
middle fingers of the right hand, and to fill up all 
the remaining space between the fingers with the 
clay. It was placed in such a manner that the 
lighted part was on the palm side of the hand, and 
very near the fingers, the rest of the candle pro- 
jecting on the other side. Thus the clay, instead 
of being at the end of the candle, w^as \Qry near 
the lighted part. I did not understand all this at 
the time, though I afterward found that by this 
arrangement the flame was sheltered by my hand 
and the clay from the currents of air drawing 
through the mine. 

In the meantime, as by degrees the daylight 
got out of my eyes,” I began to see where I was. 
There was a vaulted archway of masonry over 
head, andliere and there openings, likewise arched, 
but dark and gloomy in expression, and nothing to 
be seen within them but luminous points, dim, few, 
and far between. We arose and began our subter- 
ranean tour. My guide informed me that the drifts^ 
as they are called, or horizontal passages, run off 
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in various directions for three quarters of a mile. 
It seems the coal lie jn thin beds — that of this 
mine beinpj about six feet thick — which beds are 
nearly horizontal, and extend to vast distances in 
every direction. Of course, to work one of the 
beds, they first sink a well, or ^lafi as they call it, 
down to the bed ; then they dig off in various di- 
rections in the bed, sending up the coal which they 
obtain by the excavations. Th5y cannot take 
away all the coal of the bod, for this would deprive 
the supci incumbent rock of support, and it would 
come down and crush them. They are obliged, in 
fact, to leave much more of the coal than they take 
away, taking care always that the passages which 
they cut are far enough apart to secure effectual 
support ior the strata above. In some cases, 
where these precautions have not been effectually 
taken, the .strata fall in from above and make great 
mischief. In one instance, a tract of land, two 
milu^ s<jtfan\ fell in, v/ith a noise and commotion 
like that of an earthquake, in consequence of ex- 
cavations four or five hundred feet below. 

There is another circumstance which affects very 
much the manner of cutting the passages in one of 
these beds. There issue from the coal all the time 
copious streams of gas, which, when it accumulates 
in sufficient quantities, and gets mixed with common 
air, becomes liiglily explosive ; and if, under such* 
circumstances, it gets enkindled by the torch or 
candle of tiie miner, the most terrible consequences 
sometimes ensue. To guard against this, it is ne- 
cessary to have the mines at all times perfectly 
ventilated. To secure this ventilation, they have 
another shaft, besides the one where the coal 
ascends, and near the bottom of this second shaft 
they keep enormous fires perpetually burning. 
The smoke and heated air from these fires pass up 
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the shaft, which thus forms a chimney eight liun» 
dred Jef^t high. The drart«of such a chimney is, of 
course, extremely great ; and the passages cut in 
the coal are so planned, and so connected, that the 
supply of air for these fires must come through 
every part of the mine before it can reach them, 
thus keeping every part thoroughly ventilated. In 
other words, tl)e passages are so connected at their 
extremities, and separated at every other point, 
that the air must come down the main shaft and 
he drawn through them all before it can reach the 
fires. This now can only be done by means of 
long passages, which no side openings, or with 
such only as can be closed up. And this renders 
it impossible to adopt what might otherwise be 
the simplest plan, viz., a system of general exca- 
vations in every direction, leaving only detached 
pillars of coal to support (he strata above. 

We set out to explore one of these long passages. 
The way was narrow, seemingly but just wide 
enough for a couple of rails extending along the 
track, for the little wagons, or “ toobs,” as the 
guide called them, to be drawn upon. I carried 
my candle, and the guide look what he called 
a lamp. It was a little tin bucket, open at 
the top, and provided with a common bail for a 
^ handle. At the side near the bottom was a tube, 
"branching out a little way, which contained the 
wick. * This wick was very large, and blazed and 
smoked like a torch. 

We walked on for some distance, when at length 
I heard the thunder of a railroad train coming up 
behind me. It is true, the locomotive M^as but a 
horse, and the cars were empty and small, but it 
made as much noise as any railroad train 1 ever 
heard, in consequence of the reverberations and 
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echoes of the dismal den through which it was 
moving. 

“What’s this,” said I, “coming to run over 
us?” 

“It is the horse,” said the guide, very coolly, 
and walking on. There seemed to be no pos- 
sibility of turning out of the way, as the drift 
seemed barely wide enough for the track. How- 
ever, a moment before the horse ‘overtook us, we 
found a sort of shelf in the coal upon one side, 
where we clambered up while the train came on. 
The boy who drove it had a dim lantern in his 
hand, by the light of which we could see him grin- 
ning a good-natured recognition of the guide as 
his unearthly convoy thundered by. 

W^e scrambled down from our place of refuge, 
and w'alked on. A fresh breeze W4S drawing 
along the drift, in the direction in which we were 
going, so that with all the contrivances for assisting 
me, 1 found it very difficult to preserve my light, 
I asked my guide what he should do if both lights 
were to go out. He said he should just light them 
again at the nearest light he could find. As we 
advanced trains of cars continually met or overtook 
us ; and the lights were here and there hung at 
corners and forks in the roads, which branched ia 
every direction, though the openings were some- 
times closed by great wooden doors, to regulate 
the ventilation. At length my guide stopped a 
moment, and said that he should think we were 
now just about under the Tyne. The drift, or 
main, as they call one of these underground streets, 
wfiich we were pursuing, took a northerly direction, 
and, as it commenced on the south bank of the 
river, of course passed under its bed. 

Half a mile further we came to part of the mine 
where the thickness of the bed of coal was not 
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great enough for men and horses to work, and 
their places were taken by boys and Shetland 
ponies. We came into a sort of circular apart- 
ment, where some of these hoys were eating their 
luncheons. We could sec them very indistinctly'', 
on account of the dimness of the light. Tlie little 
savages had no clothing except an apion and a 
jacket w’itiiout sieves, hot]» made, 1 should judge, 
without needles, and Ihd o??. Tlu'y looked bright 
and active, and -wenked away with a heaity good- 
will. They seemed ])leascd to show oil’ their 
ponies and tljeir little trains of cars before ns. 
Their dexterity in handling their little candles, 
with a br.ll of clay on the end of then), was sur- 
prising. They would slick one of them on a post 
or on tlic w’all as they went by, and then, after 
delivering their full cars and taking cnu)ty ones^ 
they would catch olf their candle on their return, 
and stick it on the return car again, v/ithout 
stopping Ihcdr rnotioji. 

These hoys are paid acconh'ng to the number of 
*‘toobs” which they get down from the i xtreme 
ends of tlie drift, where the coal is hew'ed out from 
the mine, to the place where the larger boys and 
men take thorn with horses. I’lie ponies draw two 
tubs and the horses ton. Each man or boy puts 
his tvkcu, as they call it, wdiich is a liltle ticket of 
tm or Jealhtr, upon each tub whicli he Amw'ards, 
These tickets contain his initials, and they are all 
taken off at the mouth of the shaft, and preserved 
till night, when they arc counted and sorted, and 
the amount of woik which each one has performed 
is ascertained. As each tub is transported first by 
the pony, and then by the horse, there will be, of 
course, two tokens upon each. The men who 
hew out the coal are also paid by the quantity they 
get; and if there are stones or slates mixed with it, 
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the parties responsible are fined. The men are all 
paid once a fortnight, and the last payment re- 
quired £300. 

My guide gaye me this information as we pur- 
sued our way, interrupted continupdly by the 
coming and going of the ponies and their cars. 

At one time 1 remarked to him lliat all this 
scene was iiev/ to me, as T did not live in J'h^gland* 
1 was a foreigner. “Ah!” said lie, “indadc?” 

“Yes,” replied 1 ; “ I am from America.” 

lie slopped suddenly in his walk, turned round 
and faced me, and said, with an accent of the 
greatest astonishment and pleasure, hudade I 
from Amcriky V' rroscntly he resumed Ills walk, 
but cojitinued to ( jacuhite, “ Inclade ! Tlien it is 
from Ameriky that yc’ii be. Well, Ameriky will 
be the first-rate country of the v/orld in some- 
body’s day, 1 reckoji.” lie continued extremely 
inierestcd in lliis topic ; made a great many in- 
quiries, and received, perhaps, as much information 
from mo, about the workings of our institutions, as 
he gave me about the mine. He like llenjamin 
Franklin very much. “1 have bought his life 
three or four times,” said he ; I lend them, 
and then they don’t bring ’em back again, you 
know.” 

Talking on in this way, we at last reached the 
extremity of one of the branches of the mine.' 
Here we found a man at work with a pickaxe 
picking down the wall of coal before him, while 
the boys shoveled it up into one of the tubs or cars 
ready there lor its reception. The black and nar- 
row boundaries of their scene of labour were re- 
vealed by the flickering light of a lamp bung 
against the wall, and by the taper-like candles of 
the boys, stuck upon the carts by means of tlie bits 
of clay. The party engaged ai once in rapid and 
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spirited conversation with my guide, who was a 
sort of overseer among The relations be- 

tween him and them appeared to be of a very 
friendly character, and the whole scene, as soon as 
one becomes a little accustomed to its dismal 
blackness and gloom, seems one of contended and 
happy labour. The men had their frolics and 
jokes, their forms of etiquette and politeness, their 
pride and love of display ; and, in fact, they mani- 
fested all the usual phenomena which social life de- 
velopes in man. We visited several other branches, 
where at the extremities they were working the 
coal, and witnessed at each the same scene. At 
one of them, during a momentary pause of the 
conversation, I thought I heard a hissing sound. 
On listening, I perceived that it came from the 
surface of the coal in the walls around me. It was 
the gas coming out through the pores and crevices. 
.On a close examination, I could perceive little 
spots of frotliy effervescence produced by the 
issuing of the gas through the moisture of the 
coal. The only safety in such a place as this is in 
the arrangements for ventilation, by which a con- 
stant current of air, circulated through the passage, 
prevents the explosive compound from accumu- 
lating in such quantities as take fire from the 
lamps of the miners. 

• As we continued our walk, after visiting these 
stations, trains of cars, drawn by the ponies, were 
continually coming and going, and we got out of 
their way by stepping sometimes into some niche, 
left in the wall by an old drift, which bad been 
closed up, and at other times upon the side track ; 
for in some places the tracks were double. Oc- 
casionally^ where there was apparently no oppor- 
tunity of escape, the guide would hasten on a little 
for a few steps, and come to a place of safety just 
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in time. He knew exactly where to find these 
retreats, being perfectly iamiliar with every portion 
of the mine. Sometimes he would call to the boys 
to stop, and sometimes they would stop of their 
own accord, at a place where we could easily pass; 
and then, showing *us a row of white teeth and 
bright eyes, gleaming out of a face black as the 
walls of their prison, they would chirrup cheerily 
to the pony, and drive on. 

At one place my guide wiinted to leave me for a 
few minutes, and he asked me “ to sit down there 
a bit, and he would be back directly.*^ I took my 
seat, clay and candle in hand, and be went away 
in the direction of some sounds of voices and la- 
bour, either distant, or deadened by intervening 
walls. lie w'as soon lost to view, and I sat con- 
templating the scene. The walls of my dungeon 
were black ; the roof was of a crumbling, slaty 
structure, which, showing here some signs of weak- 
ness, was propped up, as was not unfrequently the 
case, with small wooden posts. I was eight hun- 
dred feet below the ground, and nearly a mile from 
any possible egress, with a river, loaded with ship- 
ping, over my head, between. A cool breeze was 
drawing along the shaft, which manoeuvred in 
every WMy to get my light put. out, but without 
success. At length my lost conductor returned, 
and we proceeded on our way. 

When we had nearly completed our circuit, 
and were returning to the place of entrance, 
though by a different route from that by which we 
had left it, my conductor said, “ Now we will 
go and see the fiynace and, at the same time, 
he led me through a sort of side passage to a 
great wooden door, which completely closed the 
way. We could hear the wind drawing briskly 
through the crevices of this door, and I expected 
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lliat, as soon as it was opened, the draft would be 
very strong, so as inevitably lo extinguish our 
lights. Hut instead of this, on opening the door, 
there was a dead calm. We proceeded, shutting 
the door after us. Tlie man explained the pheno- 
menon by saying that tl’.erc was another door at a 
short distance ahead, so that when one was opened 
the other “took the weight,” and prevented a 
draft of air ; for it was necessary to prevent the 
furnace getting a supply of air from lliis ])assage5 
which was a sort of cross-way, as it 'vvonkl tend to 
diminish the circulation through the whole extent 
of the mine. We soon came to the second door, 
where the wind was whistling as in the other, and, 
on opening it, there was the same calm. Wc 
closed this door after us and went on. 

We soon saw a great glowing light before us. 
Advancing to it, we came to a large vaulted apart- 
ment, lighted magnificently by two great blazing 
fires. These fires w-erc at one end, on ponderous 
gratings, five feet from the ground, at the enl ranees 
of two arched passage-ways, looking like the 
mouths of enormous ovens. The fires were of 
coal, and they blazed with great fierceness and 
heat, being fanned by the strong currents of air 
which came from the passages leading licro from 
all parts of the mine. The bright flashes of the 
flame illuminated these passages a little way with 
a lurid and flickering light, and beyond, the view 
was lost in vistas of blackness and gloom. At the 
mouth of one of these drifts, or mains, was a little 
windmill attached to an iron rod fastened into the 
wall. It w'as revolving with iuc(^ceivable velocity 
from the effect of the current of air. 

The apartment was, perhaps, twenty feet square. 
We took our seats on a low bench at the further 
side of it ; and even there the heat and glow of 
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the fires was as great as could comfortably bo 
borne. There was a gneat heap of coal upon the 
paved floor, ready for replenishing the fire, and an 
old man, with his shovel in his hand, sitting upon 
it, resting a moment from his work. Here he 
remains in solitude for twelve hours, except so far 
as his solitude is relieved by such chance visitors 
as we were, and then his place is taken by another 
man, who feeds the fires for twelve hours more. 
They keep them tlius burning night and day, per- 
pet'jally. 

Thnrc was a Davy’s safety-lamp hung upon the 
wall, wliiidi tliey use wdicn there is reason to fear 
that tlie gas lias accumulated in any part of the 
mine so as to make it unsafe to take a common 
lamp tlicie. The safety-damp is covered and pro- 
tected by a cyliiuler of wire gauze, whicli, sin- 
gularly enou^'Ji, is (ouiid to prevent the passage of 
the They always keep one of these lamps 

ready for use, and it is even found necessary to 
use, it in exploring the mines in the morning 
before the workmen commence the labours of the 

We loft the bright fires of tlie fiirnace-room, 
and, p.'tssiiig througli another passage, different 
from tlie one by which we came, we returned to 
ihc place wlicre v/e had descended. Wo mounted 
as rapidly as w^o had gone down, the sensation* 
being, as far as I could judge, precisely that of 
being taken up in a balloon which had lost its 
ballast, and was running away with the aeronaut 
with a much swifter flight than was agreeable. 

I will add, in conclusion, that the whole region 
round about Newcastle, and up and down the 
Tyne, is entirely undermined with excavations like 
these ; so that there is a great lower world every- 
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where here, as well as an upper, busy at their toil 
from morning till night. JThe Tyne flows through 
this region ; and all the* way between Newcastle 
and the sea it is thronged with shipping whioh 
comes to carry away the products of the mines and 
manufactures. At the mouth of the river is an 
old town called Shields, built upon the cliffs. There 
are broad, paved streets, parallel with the river, at 
various levels, iind stair^way streets, or alleys, de- 
scending from one to the other. At one place a 
broad gravelled walk, or road, is formed, as it were, 
for a promenade on the brink of the precipice. On 
one side of this promenade are houses and gar- 
dens ; on the other there is a parapet, over which 
you look down upon tiled roofs and quaint chim- 
neys — paved court-yards at different levels, and 
narrow flights of old stone stair-ways, leading to 
the streets below. From this terrace you enjoy a 
splendid prospect of the mouth of the Tyne and 
the adjacent coasts of the sea. At the time 
when I was there this prospect presented a very 
animated scene ; a fresh breeze was blowing down 
the river, and the current was setting outward 
strongly too, the water rippling and foaming over 
the shoals and sand-bars. The narrow mouth of 
the little river, on which I looked down as upon a 
map, was choked up with brigs and schooners, 
struggling to get in against the wind and tide, by 
the help of small black steamers which were tow- 
ing them. Other vessels were moored along the 
shores to great red buoys, shaped like a child’s top 
without a peg, which float point downward in the 
water in great numbers. The shores of the sea 
were varied with high cliffs and jutting promon- 
tories, with here a lofty monument, and there a 
ruined castle crowning them, picturesque in the 
extreme. Before me, on the opposite shore, under 
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the cliffs, was a beautiful beach of bright yellow 
Baud, left broad and smooth by the retreating tide, 
with multitudes of fishing boats drawn up upon it. 
A great many others of larger size were at anchor 
just in the offing, and near them a fleet of mer- 
chant vessels, waiting for steamers to tow them in. 
Far and wide beyond extended the broad expanse 
of the German Ocean. 


vr. 
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Auguit 14. 

I ARRIVED at the ancient town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, one evening, a little after nine o’clock, by 
the train from the south. I had been sitting for 
three hours in my comfortable arm-chair in the 
car, admiring the extreme verdure and richness of 
the scenery through which we had been passing. 
Broad daylight continued till we arrived, although 
it was after nine o'clock. My only companion in 
the car was a gentleman, who occupied the corner 
diagonal to mine, and who spent the time in read- 
ing. In fact, travelling in the first-class cars on an 
English railway is a very solitary sort of grandeur. 
You have a luxurious seat, magnificent scenery, 
and the satisfaction, whatever that may be, of 
feeling that you have classed yourself among the 
aristocracy ; but whether your car is full or empty, 
you are generally pretty effectually isolated from 
all mankind. 

I knew nothing about Berwick, or Serrick, as 
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they call it, except that I had always understood 
that, from some unaccountable caprice of the Eng- 
lish Constitution, or of English history, it did not 
belong either to England or Scotland, hut stood 
mysteriously on the frontiers, independent of 
either. I wanted, however, some more practical 
knowledge than this to help me to find comfortable 
quarters at a comfortable inn, coming into a 
strange place Tate at night. However, my expe- 
rience is, that in such cases as this it does but 
little good to inquire. One cannot well inquire 
without exposing the fact that he is ignorant and a 
stranger ; and then there are so many thousand 
ways by which he may be accidentally or intention- 
ally misled, when he is known to be helpless, that 
I have generally found it best to throw myself upon 
the current, and just be borne wherever it carries 
me. The traveller, at any rate, saves by this plan 
a vast amount of solicitude, and much perplexity in 
balancing contradictory accounts ; and so he can 
give himself up, as I did, the last fifty miles of 
travelling in England, to the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures of his ride, instead of wor- 
rying himself all the way about what is to become 
of him at the end of it. 

Amid the noise and confusion of the station on 
the English side of the Tweed, where the train had 
to stop, because the viaduct across the river is not 
completed, I accordingly had no means of guidance, 
and fell into the hands of an omnibus conductor, 
who asked me first if I was going to Edinburgh, to 
which I said, “ No ; and then if 1 was going to 
the Red Lion, to which I said, “Yes.’* I took it 
for granted, by his asking the question, that the 
Red Lion was the place where such a traveller as I 
would be likely to go. My trunk was soon upon 
top of the 'bu&^ as he called it, and 1 was inside, 
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and we were off before half the passengers; for the 
Edinburgh train had shipped their luggage. 

It was now growing dark, but we could see be- 
fore us an old grey bridge of many arches, crossing 
the river not far from its mouth, and beyond the 
bridge a hill, covered with the brick walls ahd red 
tiles of quite a large town. It was some distance 
from the station to the town, and it was getting to- 
wards ten o’clock by the time we entered the 
streets, which looked ancient and somewhat strange 
to American eyes, on account pf the absence of 
everything like verdure. As soon as we came 
within the w^alls, which we did by passing under an 
old gateway, we left the country entirely. There 
are no yards before the houses, and no rows of trees 
in the streets. It is all pavement, side-walk, and 
wall, with nothing green for the eye to rest on any- 
where. There were, however, indications of some 
unusual excitement in the streets. Great numbers 
of men, women, and children were assembled here 
and there, and flags were flying at some of the 
windows. It was the canvassing for an approaching 
election. 

We came up into the centre of the town, where 
an old church-like looking edifice stood in the cen- 
tre of the street, and, turning here, we entered 
another street, where the indications of the excite- 
ment were still greater. The groups here and' 
there were illuminated by the flashes of bonfires. 
At a little distance before us a great crowd ex- 
tended nearly across the street, but it seemed to 
consist mainly of women and children. They 
were thronging around a door, over which, from 
the windows above, two :flags were flying, and their 
attention seemed to be attracted by something 
going on at one of these windows. It could not 
be an address, for nothing could be heard, as they 
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were rending tih$^ air with their shouts and oi;t* 
erles. The coaeh pushed until it got into tho 
V*erj midst of this scene, and then stopped. In a 
Word« the house with the ilags at the windows was 
the Bed Lion, ^ 

Just at this rootnent a bonfire^ which I had seen 
in a side street close by^ came advancing through 
the crowd in the shape of a rolling tar barrel, all 
in flames, but fetill retaining its form, and strength 
enough to roll. The men and boys pushed and 
kicked it along into the inid&t of the street ; and as 
it would every now and tlien uke a sudden turn, 
and move in an unexpected direction, putting 
every body to flight, the reader can easily imagine 
what shouts and outcries, and scicams of fear and 
of laughter, Were added to the tumult. 1 had just 
stepped out of the omnibus, but the burning loot- 
ball came rolling on, until it was stopped by the 
steps where I was descending, and 1 had to retreat 
to my place again, till it received a new impulse 
and went away, 

“ This is the Red Lion, sir,’’ said the conductor. 

Which is your luggage ?” 

He then took down my trunk, which was not 
very small or light, and put it upon his shoulder, I 
hoping to get through the ciowd under covtr of it. 
directing him, therefore, to go on, I followed, 
• through a tumult of screams and outcries which 
might have terrified bedlam. We got th roughs 
however, to the door of the inn. This door was 
opem It led directly from the side- walk, with but 
one step, into a narrow passage which conducted 
into the interior of the inn. 1 pressed into this 
opening, and as soon as I had entered, I turned 
around, and took my stapd in the doorway, to 
survey the scene. 

It seems that one way by which candidates for 
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membership of the British House of Cotnmoos 
eudearour to secure their electiou is by throwiug^ 
halfpence, two or three at a time, out of an ian 
window, to be scrambled for by the children, large 
and small, which such a temptation collects. The 
street before me, as I stood in the doorway, Was 
thronged with ragged boys and girls, with a great 
many men and women among them. They had 
their faces all turned up to the window over 
my head, and w^re holding their caps up to 
catch the halfpence ; filling the aia, in the mean-* 
time, with loud and shrill cries of “ Here they 
are!” “Here they are!’* “This way, sirl” 
“ Here, sir 1” Every now and then a few half- 
pence would come down — their descent being made 
known by a jingling sound upon the pavement — 
when immediately all the boys at the spot would 
plunge together in a heap, pushing, scrambling, 
feeling around the pavement, and elbowing and 
crowding each other -yvith all their force. Children 
eight or ten years of age would disappear entirely 
under the heap, which tumbled in upon the top of 
them, emerging again in a few minutes, when the 
struggle was over, apparently unhurt. 

The distribution of the halfpence at length 
ceased, and the crowd of children about the door 
was gradually changed into one of larger boys and 
men, in a peasant-like dress, who began to call for 
more tar barrels. They jammed up about the 
door, four or five strong, athletic-looking men, who 
seemed to be leaders, being in front, and filled the 
night air with shouts and calls. Whenever the 
candidate or his representative appeared at the 
window above, or the waiter of the inn at the door 
b^ow, to know what they wanted, they would 
shout, a hundred voices together, “ Tor horrilU ! 

II 
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we want more tor borrills ! Give us some shilluns 
to buy some more tor bofrills !” For a long time 
the answer was, '‘No more tar barrels to-night ; 
to-morrow night you shall have a plenty.” But 
the cry continued as fierce as ever, “ Tor borrills I 
we want more tor-borrills !” The leaders in front, 
with their arms braced against the posts of the 
door, held b^ck with all their force, to prevent 
being crowded into the inn, while those behind 
pressed forward, and jammed to and fro, with all 
violence, as is customary with mobs on such occa- 
sions. With the exception of a visit now and then 
from the waiter, I had the passage-way to myself, 
with a good opportunity to survey the scene ; and 
occasionally, when the storm of uproar lulled for a 
moment, to have a little conversation with the 
leaders before me. I asked them what was the 
name of the candidate. At first they did not un- 
derstand me ; but one of them, correcting my pro- 
nunciation by saying re;<didate, they said, “ Oye, 
oye and all began to answer the question, 
though they could not agree in their replies, for 
one corrected the others until they had given me 
three different names. “What do you have to 
give for the tar barrels ?” “ A shillun a piece.*' 

“ And are you all voters ?** “ No, sir ; no, sir,*' 

said they. “ Then how docs it help the candidate 
to get votes, giving you tar barrels ?’* 

I got no answer to this question, whether it was 
because they did not understand the philosophy of 
the English elections very well, or because a new 
burst of vociferation here interrupted the dialogue, 
I can not say. Their importunity, however, at 
last triumphed. A gentleman from above came 
down and gave them four shillings. There was a 
great struggle among them to decide who should 
be intrusted with the money. The most grasping' 
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and rigid fist, as usual, carried the day, and away 
the leaders went, follo'^red by the mob, raising 
loud shouts of exultation up the street. A short 
time afterward, as I was coming up the side-walk 
from the opposite direction, I saw them returning. 
The street ascended by a very gentle slope. At 
the end the view was terminated by the gate-way 
leading out of the town, which consisted, however, 
only of two arched passages through the wall. 
The crowd were pouring thrqugh this opening, and 
moving down the street with loud shouts and out- 
cries. In the midst of them, moving on as they 
advanced, there was a bright flame, flashing 
sometimes high above their heads, and sending 
out volumes of thick smoke. As they came on 1 
could see through the openings in the crowd the 
form of the barrel which they rolled along, in a 
zigzag direction, from side to side of the street. 
Crowds of women and children stood upon the side- 
walks, watching its progress, and retreating as it 
came near them ; this produced son>e sudden 
flights, as the course which the barrel would take 
could not always be predicted long beforehand. 
The rolling light, with the crowd who were urging 
it on, disappeared at last behind the dark walls of 
the town-hall, which stands in the street in the 
direction where they were going. 

Nothing can be more romantic and beautiful than 
the situation of the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
as I viewed it on the following evening, just after 
sunset. It stands on the northern bank of the 
river, which here enters the sea abruptly, and be- 
tween bold and picturesque shores. The town has 
been a famous scene of contest between the English 
and the Scotch ; and the remains of its old fortifi- 
cations make its environs exceedingly beautiful. 
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The ramparts are made of earth, and faced with 
walls of masonry, both ‘on the inner and outer 
sides, and are broad enough for several roads and 
paths, at different levels. These ramparts, as is 
usual with the remains of ancient fortifications of 
considerable extent, furnish most delightful pro- 
menades. The slopes are all grassed, and have 
sometimes gardens and trees upon them. The di- 
rection of the walk, and the views presented, are 
continually chaiUging, so as to afford a constant and 
charming variety to the eye. Now you ascend to 
a bastion which has been carried up to a high 
elevation, where you look down upon smooth roads 
along the shore, and distant beaches dotted with 
boats and men ; and all around you, nearer, upon 
a picturesque combination of walls, buttresses, 
parapets, and green slopes. There is a long break- 
water ‘extending to a great distance into the sea, 
on the northern side of the entrance of the river, 
to protect it from the north-west winds. There is 
a road upon the top of this break-water, with 
minute objects, too distant to be clearly seen, 
moving along upon it. It has a light-house at 
the end. 

Descending from this elevation, you have before 
you a long graveled walk, from which you look 
down on one side into the city, and on the other 
to a broad expanse of green fields waving with 
grain. Groups of children are playing every 
where upon the grass ; men are lying upon all the 
little summits, enjoying the evening air ; parties of 
women and girls are taking in the clothes which 
they had spread here upon the grass to dry. As 
you pass along, you find descending paths by 
which you can go down into the city, or you can 
continue your walk upon the ramparts till you 
come round to the river. The town being north 
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of the river, and the ramparts north of the town, 
if we commence our promenade as I did at the 
eastern end of them, that is, toward the sea, we 
shall of course complete our circuit by arriving at 
the western end, where the line of fortification 
comes to the river. 

The town itself is on the side of a hill, and the 
fortifications behind it are higher than the town ; 
and I found, as I advanced toward the west, that 
the ramparts did not descend as they approached 
the river, but were continued at the same height 
to the end ; so that at last, when I came to the 
end of my walk, I found myself upon a broad and 
lofty mound, towering, in embankments, slopes, 
and walls, a hundred feet above the water of the 
river. There were various roads and pathways, 
and flights of steps at different levels, giving to the 
whole an aspect of great variety, and producing a 
highly picturesque effect. At a little distance up 
the stream was a steam-engine driving piles for the 
viaduct of the railway. It must have been nearly 
a mile distant, but it filled the evening air with its 
echoes. There was a long bridge below — of stone, 
brown and venerable — with waggons and foot 
passengers going to and fro. The shores in every 
direction were lined with smooth beaches, with 
boats drawn up upon them, and children playing 
in the margin of the water ; and all around were 
smooth, green hills, with that peculiar softness of 
verdure which belongs to fields which have been 
tilled for centuries. It was now half-past nino 
o’clock, and the twilight was beginning to fade 
away. The evening air, calm and still, was filled 
with the hum of voices rising all around ; and now 
and then a distant shout from the heart of the 
city seemed to denote that another tar barrel was 
in motion. 
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As I stood upon the grassy ridge which formed 
the summit of the mound, there were two other 
gentlemen near, obviously travellers like myself, 
who were likewise surveying the scene. English 
etiquette forbade either of us speaking to the 
others. The presumption would be, in general, 
that any person who should address a casual 
remark about the scene before them to a stranger, 
under such circumstances, was an inferior en- 
deavouring to push himself forward to the notice 
and acquaintance of a superior, and the intrusion 
would be repelled accordingly. 1 do not say that 
it would always be so regarded, but so generally 
that they who are at all sensitive in respect to the 
interoourse and courtesies of life are safer in not 
making the experiment. It is a curious example 
of the many minor differences in manners between 
the two countries, that, while in America it would 
be rude for two gentlemen to stand silent when 
meeting under such circumstances as this, in Eng- 
land it would be rude for tlxem to speak. 

I do not wish to be understood as finding fault 
particularly with the English character in this 
point. There is a necessity for caution and reserve 
in respect to forming new acquaintances in all 
densely peopled countries, which docs not exist 
among a scattered population like that of America. 
A great many Englishmen who censure the free- 
dom of manners and intercourse in America, and 
Americans who complain of the reserve and 
restraint which they encounter in England, do not 
sufficiently consider the important reason for the 
difference in the usages of the two nations. All 
the arrangements of travelling, the customs of the 
hotels, and the manners and usages of the people 
in the United States, except in the large cities, are 
such as to facilitate your becoming acquainted with 
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your fellow-travellers, if you wish to do so; 
whereas in England all ^hese things are such as to 
enable you to -keep most completely separated from 
them. The reason is because travellers in the one 
country wish to know and to become known. They 
depend on this as one of the chief sources of the 
interest and pleasure of the journey. In the 
other country they wish to avoid making new 
acquaintances. They have too man^ acquaintances 
already. They have been in a continual round of 
company, perhaps, for months, and travel for the 
sake of rest and retirement. There is thus a 
reason for the difference which prevails, a reason 
justifying it in the main, though undoubtedly each 
country often carries its own peculiarity too far, 

I had one more view of the beautiful scenery of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. I went one morning across 
the river to see them lisli for salmon. Berwick is, 
In fact, the he ad -quarters of the salmon fishery in 
this region, and derives a great income from it. 
The salmon used formerly to frequent several other 
rivers here, but they have in great measure for- 
saken all but the Tweed. The reason is, that the 
Tweed and all its branches come from a most lovely 
region of country, on the southern border of 
Scotland, which is of a different mineral formation, 
and has no beds of coal under it. There can, 
therefore, be no manufactories, no mines, no tall 
chimneys, no smoke. It remains, accordingly, a 
beautiful rural region, consisting of gardens and 
fields of grain along the streams, and of pastures for 
sheep and cattle on the hill-sides. The railroads 
avoid it, and the old abbeys, and churches, and 
castles remain undisturbed. The air is pure, and 
tourists flock to it in great numbers to see Melrose, 
and the Yarrow, and Abbotsford. The water, too, 
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is pure and sweet in the river, and the salmon go 
up and down as of old. « 

The fortifications which I described above as ex- 
tending on the land side of the town are continued 
along the bank of the river, by a plain but sub- 
stantial wall, a short distance from the water. 
Outside of this wall are the quays and wharves. 
In going to see the fishing, I passed this wall by a 
narrow arch-wiiy, and went on toward a rude and 
primitive sort of wharf, where a little steam ferry- 
boat was to take me across the water. The boat 
was intended for foot passengers alone. It was 
very small, being but about ten feet wide. It had 
no cabin. A boy, with what they call a setting- 
pole, that is, a long pole with an iron point in the 
end, pushed the stern of the boat around in the 
shallow water, so that I could step on board from 
some steps which descended from the wharf, for the 
tide was low. The little engine began its work, 
and we were soon moving swiftly over the smooth 
and glassy water, in a diagonal direction toward the 
opposite shore. 

We landed upon a long, sloping stone causeway, 
built out into the water ; on leaving which, 1 found 
myself upon a sandy beach, with great numbers of 
fishing-boats drawn up upon it. I pursued my 
way eastward, that is, toward the sea, as I had 
seen, while crossing the water, that the boats still 
engaged in fishing were in that direction. As I 
approached the junction of the shores of the 
river and of the sea, the scenery was picturesque 
and beautiful in the extreme. There was a broad 
expanse of sandy beach, of a very irregular 
form, and indented by little bays and inlets from 
tbe river and sea ; the water in these inlets being 
clear, and the bottom covered with pebbles and 
sand. It was a warm summer’s morning, and there 
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were little groups and parties rambling about the 
shores, and children eveisy where wading in the water. 
The English coast was to be seen stretching away 
for many miles to the southward, with an outline 
of lofty cliffs and promontories above', and a beau- 
tiful beach below. The beach was dotted with 
moving figures as far down the coast as the eye 
could distinguish them. On the river side the 
boats of the fishermen were sleeping upon the 
water, while the fishermen themselves, except two 
to each net to watch, were sleeping more literally, 
stretched out at length upon the sand. 

It seems that, in setting the nets, they begin at 
the shore, strike out a little way into the water, 
and then turning down the stream (I mean the 
stream of the tide, whichever way it may be flow- 
ing), they carry the net along for the rest of its 
lengtli parallel with the shore. Of course, the 
lower end of it is at a distance from the shore, the 
opening thus left being intended to admit the fish. 
The net being thus arranged, two boats are sta- 
tioned outside of it, at a distance from each other, 
and the upper edge of the net is held by a man in 
the bows of each boat, raising it for this purpose, 
at these points, a little out of the water ; so that if 
any fish come into the net they can feel them, and 
give the alarm. There is a rope attached to the 
lower end of the net, by which it is to be drawn in 
to the shore when fish are felt. The net is loaded 
at the lower edge by leaden sinkers, and it has 
cork floats upon its upper edge ; by this apparatus 
it is kept in a perpendicular position in the water. 
The cork floats upon the surface of the water like 
a row of lit% blocks, and indicate to the observer 
on shore the position of the net. 

The men had been fishing nearly all night, and 
all except the two in the boats at each net wero 
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Ijing, tired and sleepy, on the sand. In fact, 
while the men were waiting for fish to come to 
tbeiy net, the whole picture was one of stillness 
and repose. The water wag Ibmooth as glass. The 
little groups wandering about upon the beaches 
were too remote to be heard, or their voices came 
to the ear in a very subdued and softened tone. 
There was no surf on the seaward beaches, but 
only a very gentle dash of water now and then 
from the swell. Across the river we bad the town 
of Berwick, with all its walls, and fortilications, 
and towers, extremely varied in their aspects, and 
relieved here and there by masses of foliage behind 
them in the city, showing that my statement that 
there is nothing green within the walls must be 
received with qualification. To the west of the 
town the soft and smooth green hills rose above 
the highest bastions, and to the east was the long 
mole, or pier, extending for half a mile into the 
sea^*and terminated by the lighthouse erected at 
the further end. 

While seated on a stone upon the beach, ad- 
miring this scene, you would suddenly hear a cry 
from one of the fishermen standing in the boats. 
The party of sleepers would instantly spring to 
their leet, and the boys among them, seizing stones 
from the beach, would tlu’ow them into the water 
at the place between the lo^er end of the net and 
the shore, to frighten the fish from any attempt to 
escape by the way that they had entered. In the 
meantime, the men putting the line over their 
shoulders, walked laboriously up the sandy slope, 
to draw the net in. The result would be some- 
times a few salmon, and sometimes *J^§thing at all. 
The net would then be stacked up again upon the 
stern of the boat in such a manner, that, in rowing 
along upon the water where they wished to set it, 
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It would draw itself off as the boat proceeded, and 
thus deposit itself projierly in the water for a new 
trial. The fishermen- would then return again to 
tlieir positions of repose upon the sand, as before. 

After spending a day or two thus in Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, I set out for Edinburgh. The shores 
of the vsea, north of Berwick, arc bold and pic- 
turesque. and the great Northern railway runs very 
njar to them. After passing for a short distance 
through a beautiful rural district, we come out at 
once to a splendid view of tbe sea, from the 
Mimmit of a range of cliffs a hundred feet high. 
TJiese cliffs are tlic termination, toward the sea, 
of a beautiful region of elevated b.ut level land, 
lying nortli of the Tweed, and called The Merse. 
Tt Js extremely fertile, and is cultivated every- 
where like a garden. It continues its smooth and 
beautiful surface to the sea, where it is bounded by 
the cliffs, wliich form the shore. Deep chasms 
and ravines indent these cliffs, and promontories 
project 1‘rom them, so as to give every variety 
to their forms ; and the railway passes along the 
shore so near that it would seem to have been the 
special design of the engineer to secure to the tra- 
vellers all the magnificence of the view. From 
our scats in the cars we have the smooth and 
richly-cultivated fields on one side, waving with 
grass or grain ; and on the other we look down 
upon the ocean, lying at a great depth below us, 
and spreading away to a very distant horizon. 
The road is made so near the brink of the cliffs as 
just to go clear of the chasms and indentations 
wliich we Ipok down into as we whirl rapidly by. 
At one moment we saw a narrow cove, far below, 
with a boat drawn up upon a sandy beach ; a 
moment afterwards we pass a rugged and preci- 
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pilous chasm, with the surf dashing upon the 
rocks at the entrance of it.* Then, perhaps, we 
come into the view of a wider bay, with a winding 
shore and beach, terminated at the further end by 
a bold, rocky cliff, with seabirds sailing about it. 
The great elevation from which we looked down 
upon these scenes as we went on our journey, and 
the rapid motion by which we flew along, made 
the effect extremely imposing. We soon left Ber- 
wick far behind us, and found that we had fully 
and fairly entered Scotland. 


VII. 

Arthur’s seat at Edinburgh. 


August 15 . 

It is less difficult to form some distinct conception 
of Edinburgh than of most other cities, without 
having seen it, on account of its being so strongly 
marked in position and character. You must, at 
the outset, imagine a modern-built, handsome city, 
on level ground on one side, and an ancient and 
venerable one on a long and elevated ridge on the 
other, with a deep glen or valley between them, 
and high hills and mountains around. The new 
town is on the north ; the old town toward the 
south. The valley, of course, runs nearly east and 
west. 

Of course, the southernmost street of the new 
town runs along on the brink of the valley. This 
is Prince’s Street, the great street in Edinburgh, 
and, on many accounts, one of the most picturesque 
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and striking streets in the world. On one side of 
it are handsome shopsi^ hotels, and public edifices, 
constructed of stone, and in the most substantial 
and elegant manner ; on the other side is a broad 
side-walk, with a lofty iron palisade, separating it 
from the valley. 

The valley itself presents a very picturesque 
appearance, the view being varied by the several 
structures connected with it, or rising out of it. 
At the east end is a bridge passing over it, and 
connecting the new town with the old. This 
bridge, however, is nearly concealed from view, 
being almost surrounded and covered with stately 
edifices, which form a sort of architectural isthmus, 
connecting the two masses of building on the two 
sides of the glen. Not very far from the bridge, 
proceeding westward, we come to the splendid 
monument erected to the memory of Walter Scott, 
which stands upon the edge of the valley, on a 
level with Prince’s Street, on a foundation raised 
for the purpose. There are one or two other 
imposing public edifices and churches, in similar 
positions along the open side of Prince’s Street, 
which give great effect to the view, without, how- 
ever, at all shutting it in. Between these buildings 
we look down to the great public gardens, and to 
courts, and streets, and railway-stations, which fill 
the declivities and bottom of the glen, and over 
them all to the ancient buildings of the old town, 
on the long ridge beyond. They look like a range 
of lofty cliffs, cut perpendicularly into chasms and 
square projections, and, when lighted up at night, 
the effect from Prince’s Street is imposing in the 
extreme. 

Thjs long ridge, thus covered with ancient and 
lofty edifices, is not level upon the top — I mean in 
the direction of its length. It commences at the 
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eastern end, on a plain, and rises gradually until it 
comes to the point where tWfe bridge from the new 
town crosses to it, which may be about the middle 
of its length. From this point it continues to rise, 
and here it first comes into view from Prince’s 
Street. As it passes along parallel to Prince’s 
Street, the ridge becomes higher and higher, and 
its sides steeper and steeper, until finally it termi- 
nates abruptly in a mass of perpendicular preci- 
pices, with Edinburgh Castle on the top. Of 
course, standing any where in Prince’s Street, we 
have a splendid panorama in view. We have the 
elegant range of buildings, with spires and monu- 
mental columns towering above them, behind us ; 
then we have the valley before us, wdth the few 
detached public edifices on the margin of it, and 
the imposing range of antique structures on the 
ridge beyond, terminated at one end by the bridge, 
and at the other by the long walls and the lofty 
towers and battlements of the castle. 

The reader, by attentively considering the fore- 
going description, will acquire, in some respects, a 
more useful practical idea of the leading features 
of Edinburgh, than by merely inspecting a map; 
because a map can give no idea of differences ol 
level, on which, in the case of such a city as Edin- 
burgh, every thing depends. These differences of 
level give to all the views which you have, in ram- 
bKng about the city, the most striking and pic- 
turesque effect. And then, besides these remark- 
able features, there are hills just out of the town, 
from which you obtain very extended and diversi- 
fied prospects. One is called the Calton Hill. 
It rises at one end of Prince’s-street, namely, the 
eastern end. Its lower declivities are ornamented 
with gardens and terraces, and ranges of beautiful 
buildings, and its summit is covered with monu- 
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ments of a great variety of form and stmcsture, 
which are, of course, t6 be seen irom all parts of 
Prince’s-street terminating the view in the direc- 
tion in which they lie. The other .hill is a vast 
congeries of precipices, glens, and^summits, which 
lies beyond the old town, though it can be seen 
from most parts of Prince’s street, towering above 
the lofty houses. The highest summit is called 
Arthur’s Seat. A range of cliffs, less elevated, 
facing the city, is called the Salisbury Crags ; and 
along at the foot, of the crags, though still at a 
great elevation above the surrounding country, is a 
broad gravel-walk, often called Scott’s Walk, be- 
cause it was one of Sir W^alter’s favourite prome- 
nades. 

But I shall probably better succeed in giving 
the reader an idea of this scenery by asking him to 
accompany me on an excursion, and describing such 
scenes and incidents as really occurred to myself 
in my rambles. I set out, then, one evening, with 
a companion, from my hotel in Prince’s-sta*eet, and 
went eastward along the street, with the monu- 
ments of Calton Hill before me at the extremity 
of it. After proceeding a few steps in this direc- 
tion, we came to the bridge, which here turns off 
tow^ard the old town. Coaches were standing at 
the corners of the streets, with such names as 
Melrose, Abbotsford, Stirling, and Loch Lomond 
upon them, making us feel at every step that we 
were really in the heart of Scotland. At the shop 
windows were countless contrivances of jewelry 
and fancy boxes, with the tartan plaid imitated in 
enamel or lacquered-work, and shawls in great 
variety, each ticketed with the name of the clan 
whose colours it bore. Every thing spoke of 
Scotland. 

At last we came upon the bridge. Looking 
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down orer the pai^apet, we could see streets, mar^ 
kets, and railway lines far^ below* On the right, 
Prince*s- 9 treet is seen extending westward, until it 
U lost in the distance ; and on the left the cliff-like 
riuige of lofty bouses in the old town, rising higher 
and higher toward the west, until they terminate in 
the towers and battlements of the castle. 

The reader will recollect that the crest of the 
ridge on which *the old town is chiefly built is not 
level, but ascends gradually from the east until we 
reach the castle, where it terminates in abrupt pre- 
cipices. Now there lies along this crest a street, 
which is, in fact, the principal one in the old town. 
From it narrow lanes, and passages, and stair-ways 
lead down the slopes on each side to the valleys. 
This street is called the High Street at the upper 
part, and the Canongate at the lower. It is one 
of the most remarkable thoroughfares in Europe. 
The buildings bordering it are very lofty, and as 
they extend down the slopes on each side, being 
accessible there by the narrow passages and stair- 
ways 1 have already referred to, and as they are all 
densely peopled, and, moreover, as all the thousands 
of men, women and children who occupy them 
seem to pour into the High Street for a lounge and 
promenade every pleasant evening, the spectacle 
which strikes the eye of the traveller, when he first 
comes into it from Bridge street, is truly astonish- 
ing. The evening of our walk it was fuller than 
usual, it having been market-day, and the whole 
Spree between the walls of the houses on each side, 
b^th pavement and side-walk, was one dense mass 
<ii human beings, all in the very humblest rank of 
life, and exhibiting every possible phase of ragged- 
ness and poverty, and yet all occtipied, interested, 
and apparently happy. The children were ragged 
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and dirty in the extreme, but Altogether too idttlnp 
and merry to be pitied,* 

We might have turned up the street toward the 
castle, but the way to Arthur's Seat was in the 
other direction, and led us down the street^^ which 
became more narrow, more ancient and blackened 
by time, and lower and more degraded in popu- 
lation as we descended. At last, however, as we 
approached the end, the scene seemed to change 
again. The crowds of people diminished. The 
houses, though they continued to look old and 
venerable, were more neat. The streets and pas- 
sages seemed to have a more quiet air, and began, 
in fact, to look almost deserted, when suddenly, at 
a little turn at the foot of the hill, we came to a 
broad, level, and paved area, on the opposite side 
of which a spacious building rose before us. It 
had round towers at the corners, and a broad 
architectural front, with a soldier in uniform walk- 
ing to and fro before a great gateway in the 
middle. It was the palace of Holy rood House, 
the residence of Mary Queen of Scots. 

In fact, the whole scene was now entirely 
changed. We had before us, and around us on 
every side, an enchanting picture of rural beauty. 
The palace is situated in the midst of parks, 
intersected in every direction by gravel-walks, and 
ornamented with groves of trees. Immediately 
in the rear of the palace is a beautiful garden, 
inclosed with a high iron palisade. Within this 
garden are the ruins of the old abbey, now roof- 
less and falling. Hundreds were walking to and 
fro along the gravel-walks, or reclining upon the 
grass, giving to the whole scene an air of great 
animation. 

But the most imposing part of the view, after 
1 
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all, was the mouBtain masa which rose from the 
plain at a little distance. ^ Its slopes were beauti- 
fully green. Scott’s Walk could be traced for a 
long distance under the crags, with parties of 
ladies and gentlemen here and there ascending 
and descending. Above this walk were the cliflfe, 
and the lofty peak, called Arthur’s Seat, towered 
above the wh^le. Between them were vales and 
dells, and grassy slopes, of the softest and most 
beautiful green, dotted every where with figures, 
sitting, walking, climbing — in a word, in every 
attitude of motion and of repose. 

There is a great variety of route offered to the 
choice of the promenader in looking up the ascents 
before him. He can take Scott’s Walk, and have 
a good road, and a regular, though steep ascent ; 
and he will enjoy, from the higher parts of the 
walk, a magnificent prospect of the city and of the 
surrounding country in one direction. Of course, 
his view in the other will be cut off by the crags 
which tower perpendicularly behind him. Or, by 
going a little further back, and taking a more cir- 
cuitous and rougher path, he may mount to the 
crest of these crags, and look down upon the 
smooth walk, a hundred feet below him. In this 
case his view will be far more extended, but it will 
not be entirely unobstructed, as Arthur’s Seat 
rises higher still further behind, though there is a 
broad and deep valley between. Or, thirdly, he 
may undertake to scale Arthur’s Seat itself, which 
is hard climbing, but there is presented from its 
rocky summit an entirely unobstructed view. 

In one part of these hills, a little out of either of 
the routes I have described, is an old ruin called 
St. Anthony’s Chapel, which the visitors to these 
scenes generally turn aside to see. There is also, 
in the path-way leading to Arthur’s seat, near this 
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chapel, a little spring, where three or four boys 
and girls usually stand *with tin mugs, and come 
running down the hill with their mugs full of 
water, to offer to any parties whom they see ap- 
proaching having the air of strangers. For this 
service they expect a penny. 

I went to this spring one evening when these 
children were gone. There was a large, roundish 
stone, such as the geologists call a ^houlder, in the 
path, and below it a smaller, flattish stone, in 
which a small bowl-shaped reservoir had been 
hewn to receive and hold the water. Another 
stone, a little upon one side, was of the right size, 
and in the right place, to serve for a rude seat. A 
path-way branched off from the spring to the ruins 
of the chapel, and another, better worn, led up a 
sort of ravine, in the direction of Arthur’s Seat. 
On all the paths, and upon every rock and cliff 
around, figures could be seen of persons walking, 
climbing, or at rest, enjoying the evening air. 

Sometimes you arrive here later in the evening, 
when the children who supply the visitors have 
gone. You then meet others, a barefooted old 
woman, perhaps, from the High Street, or a child 
from the Caiiongate, who have come for water to 
carry home. The child brings two tin pails, and 
dips up the water from the reservoir with the 
covers. She talks broad Scotch to you, in answer 
to your questions. You tell her it is a great way 
for her to come for water, and she replies, “ Ay, 
sir ; and 1 ha’ been here ance afore the day.” She 
lives, she says, ‘*just yonder in the Canongate, 
with her grandmither and goes to school, where 
she learns “ to read and count.” She will give 
you a drink of the water from her tin cover, and 
thank you very cordially if you give her a ha’penny 
in return. 
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In ascending from this point, we see before us a 
wild scene of hills and glfens, with rocky summits 
and ranges of cliffs here and there, giving a very 
varied and picturesque expression to the whole. 
The views in every direction among these glens 
are very striking to American eyes, the valleys 
and slopes are so exceedingly smooth and green. 
Wild territory like this in our country is wooded, 
and covered with loose stones, and rough and ragged 
irregularities. But these declivities have been 
in the possession of man for a thousand years, 
and have become as smooth, at least in appear- 
ance, as seen from the various eminences, as a 
lawn. Sheep-paths traverse them in all directions, 
enticing adventurous climbers into various situa- 
tions of difficulty and danger, where sometimes it 
is equally impracticable to advance or retreat. I 
attempted the ascent one evening at sunset with a 
lady, who, having just returned from Switzerland 
and Italy, where she had been scaling the Alps and 
Vesuvius, was a good climber. We would attempt 
a path ascending diagonally up a very steep slope, 
two or three hundred feet higli. We could go on 
very easily until we had attained an elevation of a 
few hundred feet, but after that, as we proceeded, 
the depth below us began to look very profound. 
We had only a very narrow path, growing, too, 
continually narrower as we advanced. The slope 
below us, down which we every moment were 
threatened with sliding, had nothing to intercept 
our descent to the bottom of the vallej". Above us 
the same slope extended for the same distance, 
until it was terminated by a range of rugged cliffs, 
which frowned upon us very sternly, and seemed 
to make it very doubtful whether we could find onr 
way to the top, if we should succeed in gaining the 
summit of the slope. After pausing here in un- 
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certainty for a few inonvents, we would retrace our 
steps until we had found some place of greater 
Security, and then, diverging to a new point of de- 
parture, we would make a new attempt in a dif- 
ferent direction. All this while the whole scene 
around us was dotted with other parties making 
similar attempts. We could see them at a great 
distance, slowly creeping along a path, or scram- 
bling down what seemed to us a perpendicular preci- 
pice, or sitting on the rocks to rest from their 
previous toil. During all this time the evening 
air was filled with the sound of distant martial 
music. Tt came to us from a piper across the 
widest valley , but the question which, of several 
black points moving slowly along the grass there, 
W'as the piper, the distance was too great for us to 
det^ '*"inc. The music of the Scotch bagpipes is 
too jd ^nd metallic to be pleasant when near, but 
when heard in the evening from a distance, across 
a wide glen, especially if it be a Scottish glen, the 
ehect is very agreeable. 

After various attempts of the kind J have de- 
scribed, in paths of our own selection, we at length 
so far succeeded as to attain the main route half- 
way up to the summit. This route, which we now 
thought it prudent to follow, led us around upon, 
the back side of the principal hill, where we had 
views of new glens, new precipices, and new vistas 
of the cultivated lowlands and leas far beneath us. 
There were plenty of wild flowers. Every crag 
was ornamented with the “ Blue Bells of Scot- 
land.” There was a small, delicate daisy too, 
which I did not pay particular attention to at the 
time, but which was brought to my recollection the 
next day under these circumstances : I went, in 
company with a gentleman of Boston, into the 
library-room of the University, a spacious and 
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magnificent hall, containing a hundred and twenty 
thousand volumes. At the upper end was Flax- 
man’s statue of Burns. It was a beautiful embo- 
diment of Burns’s mind and character : the rustic 
expression of the ploughboy in the dress, and all 
the simplicity, beauuty, and soul of the poet in 
the countenance. As we took our seats on chairs^ 
which the attendant placed for us at the best point 
of view, my companion, looking at the expressive 
form before me, asked me if I remembered Burns’ 
lines to the mountain-daisy ; I did not, though I 
immediately remembered the mountain-daisy itself, 
which I had seen upon these hills the day before. 
He began to repeat to me the following lines, very 
characteristic of Burns, and admirably in keeping 
with the expression of the statue. 1 listened to 
them with a mingled feeling of interest in their 
beauty, and of surprise that a mind which had been 
so engrossed, during a long life, with public duties 
and cares of a high and responsible character, 
could still have room for such kind of treasures as 
this among its stores. To perceive the force and 
beauty of the lines, they must be read aloud, and 
the words enunciated in the most distinct and 
deliberate manner. 

TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY. 

Wee, modest, crimson tipiied flower, 

Thou'st met me in an evil liour. 

For I maun crusl) amang the stoure* 

Thy slender stem : 

To spare thee now is past my pow’r. 

My bonnie gem. 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 

Upon thy eaily, humble birth ; 

Yet cheerfully thou glmtedf forth 
Amid the storm. 

Scarce rear’d above thy parent earth 
Thy tender form. 

* Stovrr, dust in motion. i Glinted, peeped. 
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The flaunting flow’rg our gardens yield. 

High sheltering wooers and wa^s maun shield* 

But thou beneath the random bield * 

O* clod or stanc> 

Adorns the hlstief stibhle-field. 

IJnseen, alane. 

There in tliy scanty mantle clad. 

Thy snawy bosom sunward spread. 

Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ; 

But now the share uptcars thy bed. 

And low thou lies. 

Such is the fate of artless maid. 

Sweet flowret of the rural shade I 
By love’s simplicity betrayed. 

And guileless trust ; 

Till she, like thee, all soil'd is laid 
Low i’ the dust. 

Such is the fate of simple bard. 

On life’s rough ocean luckless starred 1 
Unskillful he to note the card:f. 

Of prudent lore. 

The billows rage, and gales blow hard, 

And whelm him o’er. 

Riieh fate of sziffeTfng worth is giv’n, 

Who long with wants and woes has striv'n. 

By human pride or cunning driv’n 
To mis’ry’s brink ; 

Till wrenched of every stay but Ilcav’n, 

He, ruin’d, sink ! 

Even thou who mourn’st the Daisy’s fate, 

Tiiat fate /v — no distant date ; 

Stern ruin's ploughshare drives elate. 

Full on thy bloom. 

Till, crushed beneath the furrow’s weight. 

Shall be thy doom. 

But to return to our excursion. The summit of 
the hill is a conical peak, with steep grass slopes 
on one side, and rocky precipices, nearly perpendi- 

♦ BiaLD, shelter. i Histii!, dry. 

± CAM),-»Jleferring to the compass card, on which the points of 
the compassiwc marked to guide the helmsman, 
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Gular, on the other. The road leads up on the 
grassy side by means of ^ude steps, worn, appa- 
rently, by the feet of a continued train of visitors. 
At the top is a small level area, blackened by the. 
effects of a great bondre made here several years 
ago, to celebrate the landing of Victoria on a visit 
to Scotland. Around this area are several crests 
of rock, rising a few feet above it, on the highest 
of which a small post is set, supported by iron 
braces; We took our seats on the brow of the hill, 
where there was a little shelter from the wind, 
which, as usual on such peaks, blew strong and 
cool. After a few moments a lad approached us, 
and, in a very respectful manner, said, pointing 
down to the plain below, 

“ Wad the ladie like to see Jeanie Deans’s 
cottage, which is described in Walter Scott’s novel 
of the Heart of Mid-Lothian ? Yon is it — the 
double cottage, by the roadside, with the tiled roof.” 

We looked in the direction he indicated. There 
were several smooth gravel-roads winding around 
the base of the mountain, parallel to each other, 
and with soft green slopes between them. At one 
place among these roads we saw a simple cottage, 
or, rather, two cottages together, with red tiles 
upon the roof, and a small, square garden, inclosed 
by a hedge, behind it ; that is, behind it in respect 
to the road, which was beyond the cottage, but on 
this side of it as it respected us. 

“ And there,” said he, pointing to a little group 
of buildings further along the road, and a little 
more toward the city, “is the house of the Laird 
of Dumbie Dykes. The village yonder” — here he 
pointed in an opposite direction, to a place a mile 
or two distant in the country, the surface of which 
all appeared, from this point, like a most rich and 
fertile plain, divided by hedgerows and lines of 
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plantation, and sprinkled everywhere with hamlets, 
and villages, and beautiful country seats— -“Yon 
village,” said he, “ with the old square tower 
among the trees, is Libberton, where Reuben 
Butler lived, who was engaged to be married to 
Jeanie.” Then, turning to the city, which lay spread 
out, or rather piled up, before us, “ The old 
Tolbooth,” he continued, or the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian, as it was called, was there, near that low 
steeple in the High Street. This broad water at 
the north is the Frith of Forth. The large island 
in the middle of it is Inch Keith, with the light- 
house upon it. This town upon the shore is Leith, 
a mile and a half from Edinburgh ; and that is 
Leith Pier which ye see extending out into the 
water. Those hills to the south are the Pentland 
Hills, and that high land, futher east, is the 
Lammermuir, the scene of Sir Walter Scott’s novel 
of the Bride of Lammermuir.” 

All this, and a great deal more, in answer to 
our various inquiries, was said by our informant, in 
a very pleasant Scotch tone, but in good English 
words. It was a striking tribute to the universality 
of the interest which Scott’s genius has awakened 
in the human mind, that these guides may always 
safely infer that whoever comes to the top of Arthur's 
Seat, from what nation or land soever, the surest 
way to interest them, and establish a claim upon 
them for a little fee, is to pass by the palaces, 
castles, towns, churches, abbeys, and all other 
objects of magnificence and splendour, and show 
them, first of all, where to look for Jeanie Deans’s 
cottage. If he had begun by telling us about the 
palace of Holyrood House, or Stirling Castle in 
the distance, at the north, we should have declined 
his assistance, and saved a shilling. But “ Wad 
the ladie like to see Jeanie Deans’s cottage f Yon 
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19 it, by the roadside,** was irresistible^ We were, 
however, very much pleased with our young guide, 
and got him to show us down the hill by circuitous 
and precipitous paths, in a quarter which we had 
not before explored, and at length parted with him 
at the bottom of the hill. 

In fact, there is a charm about the Scotch dia- 
lect to one who, after having been from childhood 
accustomed to It, in reading and hearing read the 
writings of Burns and Scott, now for the first time 
listens to it in real life, which makes you glad to 
stop and talk with any one who uses it, whether 
what they are saying is of any importance or not, 
I always stopped at the spring, going and coming, 
to have a little talk with the children there ; and 
a few halfpence distributed among them always 
^emed to make the interview as pleasant on their 
part as it was on mine. One evening, in going 
up, I heedlessly distributed in this manner all the 
halfpence I had. On returning, at the close of 
the twilight, one little boy and his sister were 
there alone, waiting in the hope of gelling one 
halfpenny more from some lingering wanderer 
like myself. The boy met me some way up the 
path, with his “ Wad ye like a little water, sir, fra 
the spring ?” 

Yes.” I was thirsty and wanted some water ; 
but I did not wish to take it from his mug witliout 
giving him his halfpenny. Besides, I had a 
(juaivh in my pocket, wdiich T had purchased that 
day for a souvenir of Scotland, and I wdslicd to 
introduce it to its function by using it first at St, 
Anthony’s Well. 

A quaich is a cup peculiar* to Scotland, used by 
hunters and pedestrian travellers. It has a flat 
handle on each side, so that one person, dipping 
up watH with it from a spring by one handle, his 
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companion, standing may conveniently take it 
by the other. They are made of various mate- 
rials ; some of horn, some of wood, some of silver, , 
of plain or of ornamental workmanship. I saw 
some made of a beautiful wood, which they said 
was Queen Mary’s yew, a tree which she planted 
in her garden at Holyrood. Others are of oak, 
from the beams of the old Heart o{ Mid Lothian, 
saved when the building was taken down.* Both 
of these kinds were mounted and tipped with 
silver. I had obtained one of these quaichs made 
of horn, when in Scotland before, and it had been 
for many years my constant companion in rural 
excursions and summer journeys, until it was worn 
out in the service. But it had been at once so 
useful, and so pleasant a memorial of Scotland, 
that I determined to replace if by one of a more 
permanent material ; and, after examining a great 
many in the various shops, I had at last made my 
selection, and was to use it now for the first time. 

So I told the little water-bearer who came up 
the hill to meet me, that I had given away all my 
halfpence in coming up the hill, and that, besides, 
I bad a quaich to drink from in my pocket. When 
I came down to the spring, I talked some time 
with *111111 and with the little girl, who afterward 
proved to be his sister. She corrected herself 
sometimes in her Scotch, turning it into English 
for my accommodation ; as, for example, transla- 
ting 1 dinna ken,” into “I don’t know.” I 
found they had earned “three pence ha’penny” 
by their attendance at the spring that afternoon, 
and I finally settled the difficulty of not being 
able to pay them, by giving them a silver sixpence 
and taking all their copper in exchange. They 
received it very joyfully, though they wmy very 
particular to have it understood that they*d not 
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exact any pay. “Didna I tell ye, sir,** said the 
boy, “ that ye suld be welcome to the drink with- 
out ony ha’pence?** This, in fact, he had done 
up the path, as the little rogues always do, know- 
ing well that they lose nothing by civility. 


VIII. 

HOLY ROOD. 


August 16. 

Queen Mary’s bed-room, in Holyrood House, is, 
to a great many persons, the most interesting place 
that they visit in Scotland ; and scenes and places 
most interesting to be visited are very often the 
least interesting to be described. Notwithstanding 
this ground of discouragement, I will endeavour to 
convey to the reader some idea of the scene which 
presents itself to the tourist in entering these 
ancient rooms. 

It will be recollected that the palace is at the 
foot of the High Street, as the castle is at the 
head. In going to either, you cross the bridge 
which leads from the new town to the old, and 
then, ascending Bridge-Street, you turn to the 
left down the High Street, in the opposite di- 
rection to the one leading to the castle. I have 
made several visits to these rooms. In the one I 
am about to describe I was alone. On reaching 
the bottom of the High Street, or, rather, of the 
Canongate, which is the name given to the lower 
part of the High Street, I emerged into a broad, 
paved^uare, with the front of the palace on the 
furtheWide of it. On the right was a fine view 
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•f Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crags, with a 
broad park intervening. On the left were old 
walls and buildings, forming a part of the city 
extending towards the Calton Hill. 

If the reader wishes to form an accurate concep- 
tion of the locality of Mary’s rooms, let him con- 
sider carefully the following description, from 
which, I think, he will be able to identify the win- 
dows of her apartments in any engraving of the 
palace. The front toward the city, that is, the 
front which is presented to view as we come out 
upon the open area, above referred to, in descend- 
ing the High Street, has two square towers pro- 
jecting forward at the two corners. Of course, the 
space between these projections forms a sort of 
recess, in the middle of which is great arched door- 
way, by which we can gain entrance into the palace 
when the ponderous gates are open. 

These two towers, which project thus at the ex- 
treme right and left of the front of the palace, are 
not perfectly square. Their general form is that 
of a square ; but there are round towers at the 
corners of them, or, rather, rounded projections, 
large enough to contain small rooms, which are 
accessible from the larger rooms in the body of the 
tower. Mary’s rooms were on the second story, 
and were situated as above described. Her bed- 
room was in the body of the tower, with another 
larger room, an ante-room, behind it. She had a 
little dressing-room in one of the round towers ; 
the inner one, that is, the one toward the main 
entrance of the castle ; and in the outer one she 
had a little private room, where she was at supper 
with Rizzio when he was murdered. These rooms, 
in which everything remains as it was in Mary’s 
day, constitute the great point of attraqtipn at 
Holyrood House. 
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There are, however, two other objects of attrac- 
tion. One is the ruins of Ibe Royal Chapel, which 
was originally built with great magnihcence, but is 
now roofless and desolate. It is in the rear of the 
palace, and projects to the northward, so as to be 
connected with it by only one corner, where there 
was a private staircase, which led up through the 
northern wall of the building to Mary’s apartments. 
This chapel, though now in ruins, contains many 
memorials of its former elegance and grandeur. 

The other source of attraction in the edifice is 
the suite of rooms occupied by Charles X. of 
France, who was expelled from that country by 
the famous revolution of July, in 1830, by which 
Louis Philippe was placed upon the throne. 
Charles X. occupied a range of apartments on the 
opposite side, diagonally from the tower in which 
Mary’s apartments were situated. These apart- 
ments are nearly all alike. The beds remain, and 
some old-fashioned furniture. The flpors are bare, 
and the whole scene has a deserted and desolate 
appearance. They are of no interest to any one 
who has seen how such suites of rooms are ordi- 
narily arranged in European palaces, except as the 
place where an unhappy monarch and his family 
wore away the years of their exile. 

And now to return to the great square in front 
of the palace. Soldiers were walking pompously 
to and fro before the great door. At a little dis- 
tance outside of them, two or three carriages, 
belonging to parties of visitors, were standing in 
the square, with coachmen and footmen in livery. 
1 passed by the soldiers, and entered by the great 
airway, which conducted me quite through the 
fiont of the edifice into an inner court, which was 
surrounded by the buildings of the palace. Here 
was a )0LZzgLf covering a broad, paved walk, which 
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extended entirely around this inner coiiirt. I was 
met under this piazza* by an agreeable4ookiiig 
young woman with her bonnet on. It is a curious 
example, by-thC'Way, of the changes which the 
'laws of propriety \indergo, in different latitudes, 
that in Scotland it would not be proper for a young 
woman, of this rank in life, to appear without a 
bonnet in any situation which is at all of a public 
character. They wear bonnets when attending 
behind the counter in a shop. In France it would 
not be proper, that is, it would be presumptuous 
for her to wear one at all, even in the street. Thus 
in Edinburgh they are always covered ; in Paris, 
never. 

The young woman asked me if I wished to see 
the apartments, and, on my answering in the aifir«* 
mative, she directed me to a party who were just 
then going up tlie staircase, nearest to Mary’s 
rooms. This staircase was contained in a third 
round tower, back of the one containing Mary’s 
little supper- room, half way between it and the 
front of the chapel. The party had been to visit 
the chapel itself, and were returning along the 
piazza, inside the court, when I entered. 1 fol-^ 
lowed them up the staircase, but, instead of enter<« 
ing at first into Q,ueen Mary’s rooms, we turned 
the other way, and entered into a very spacious 
hall, which occupies the whole length and breadth 
of the building on that side of the court, extend- 
ing back from the tower containing Queen Mary's 
apartments to the chapel. The walls were of oak 
wamsootitig, with windows only upon one side, 
toward the inner court. On the opposite side was 
a range of very wide panels, with sonaller ones 
between- Each large panel was occupied by a 
full length portrait of a Scottish monarch, cooi^ 
prising on one side and one end the wholatStaart 
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djmasty* JThese portraits are of full length, and 
each dressed in the full rhgal costume of the day 
to which it pertained. The paintings are old, and 
darkened by time. The smaller panels are likewise 
£lled with paintings, heads and half lengths only, 
portraits of the distinguished men of the several 
reigns. The respectable-looking woman who 
guided us through this gallery, gave the names of 
the kings, sucbessively, as we walked along, and 
now and then some particular of the life or cha- 
racter of each ; but all the interest of the whole 
collection, for most eyes, as I should judge, from 
observation of some hundreds of visitors whom I 
have seen pass down the hall, is concentrated in 
the three middle paintings of the row, Queen 
Mary herself, preceded by James V., her father, 
and followed by James VI., her son. Though 
Mary’s portrait old, and darkened like the rest, 
the bloom and beauty of the original beam out 
still, in strong contrast with the warlike aspect 
and armour of the fierce soldiers who precede and 
follow her. Hers, too, is the only female face in 
the line ; and the most careless saunterers through 
the gallery always pause a moment thoughtfully 
before the portrait of the queen. It is inscribed, 
in ancient letters, Maria Stewartus. 

At the end of the gallery the party which I had 
fallen into were ushered through a door turning 
to the right, which was to conduct them to the 
apartments occupied by Charles X. As I had 
seen these apartments before, 1 toldjhe guide I 
would remain in the gallery until she returned. 
They accordingly went away, the door closed after 
them, and I remained in the great hall alone. 
There was no furniture of any kind, except a 
row of plain benches, covered with red cloth, 
which were placed against the sides of the room 
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aill around. I took my seat upon the b^nch wbich 
was opposite to the poirtrait of Mary. After the 
sound of one or two distant doors, sending a 
reverberation by their shutting along the palace 
walls, ceased to be heard, all was still. Every 
thing around me spoke of ancient times; and 
there was nothing to dispel the illusion by which, 
in such a situation, one forgets the present and 
throws himself back into the past, when he is iso- 
lated entirely from the one and wholly surrounded 
by memorials of the other, 

There seemed to be concentrated a long period 
of history in the three portraits before me. James 
V., Mary’s father, was at war with England at the 
time of her birth ; and, unhappily, had a quarrel 
with liis own nobles at the same time. He was 
perplexed, distracted, and in despair at the diffi- 
culties of his situation. Finally, he organized an 
army, his nobles joining with him for the purpose ; 
and, as he had not confidence enough in them to 
intrust any of them with the command, he ap- 
pointed one of his own personal favourites to lead 
them. This threw his whole force into confusion. 
The English attacked and routed them with la very 
small force, and the poor king fell into a state of 
extreme melancholy and depression, and died 
mo^t wretchedly. He was dying in this state when 
Mary was born. 

Of course, the queen before me, in the range of 
paintings, was an infant when the original of the 
portrait preceding her ceased to exist. Mary was 
queen when she was but a few days old. I had 
her before me in the bloom of womanhood, as she 
appeared probably about the time that her son was 
born. That son came next in the panels ; not as 
an infant, however, but in full maturity, his coun- 
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tenanee marked by years and care. This was 
the James who became Kiiig of England, as well 
as Scotland, on the death of Elizabeth, he being 
the next heir. In him, accordingly, the English 
and Scotch crowns were united, though the 
doms remained separate for some time afterward, 
each having its own parliament and making its 
own laws. As there had been no James before 
among the Enghsli kings, he was James /. ol 
England, though James IV. of Scotland, and is 
generally designated in history by this double 
name. The union of the Scotch and English 
crowns, which took place in him, is a great epoch 
in the history of (Ireat Britain. 

The party returned fiom exploring the apart- 
ments of Charles X. much sooner than I wished 
to see them, and we began to ascend together a 
winding staii in the round tower, which 1 have 
before alluded to The staircase was lighted by 
very narrow loopholes cut in the walls, which were 
of great thickness, requiring very dc‘cp embrasures. 
After ascending a little way, we entered the first 
of Mary’s suite ol rooms. It was, of course, the 
back room, or ante-room, referred to in the general 
description of the arrangement of the rooms al- 
ready given. 

Oil entering the room, every one is immediately 
struck with tlie extiemely antique expression which 
characteiizes the whole aspect of the interior. An 
old bedstead, with curtains and counterpanes dis* 
coloured and tattered ; ancient-looking pictures, 
small and great, upon the walls and in the recesses 
of the windows; quaint and old-fashioned tables, 
supporting images and ornaments quainter still ; 
and high-backed chairs, covered with ancient em- 
broidery, tlie colours, some faded and some deep- 
ened by the long lapse of years, and all looking 
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fragile and ephemeral in the extreme. We often 
see in these old countries relics some centuries old, 
but they are generally in the shape of something 
substantial, which might have been expected to 
have survived the ravages of time. Old oaken 
carvings, statues, inscriptions, or scultured images 
in stone, meet us everywhere among ancient ruins. 
But the print, scarcely framed, which a lady hung 
lip at the window of her bed-cham*ber, her work- 
basket, her bed, with its pillows and its curtains, 
the cushioned chair in which she was accustomed 
to recline, frail memorials like these, which nearly 
three centuries have done their best to consume, 
constitute a very extraordinary spectacle. 

By this time there were twenty or thirty persons 
in the room, ladies and gentlemen, the company 
being formed of several parties combined. The 
conductress passed through them to the front, and 
began pointing out the various objects of interest 
in the room. 

“ That grate,” said she, “is said to be the first 
grate introduced into Scotland. It was brought 
with Queen Mary when she came from France.” 

It will be remembered that Mary was sent to 
France to be educated, when she was very young. 
She attracted great attention while there, being 
universally admired for her beauty and accomplish- 
ments. She married the son of the King of France 
there, who was thus her first husband. He died, 
and Mary, in the midst of her affliction and sor- 
row, was compelled, by political influences, to 
return to Scotland. She came very much against 
her will ; but queens can seldom have their own 
way. The grate was a large iron one, all in ruins. 
It stood upon the health of a great open fire-place, 
the sides lined with glazed tiles and — 
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But here my observations of the fire-place were 
cut short by, 

“ These chairs, ladies and gentlemen, were used 
by Mary herself. That double one was for herself 
and Lord Darnley, as you see by the inscriptions 
upon it.” 

It w^as a large arnj -chair, wide enougli for two 
persons to sit in. It had a decayed and old- 
fashioned, rather than an antique look, but vras 
evidently intended for a splendid throne in its day. 
It had royal emblems embroidered in the covering, 
and the initials of Mary and of Darnley. Lord 
Darnley Avas Mary’s cousin, and he became her 
husband not long after her return from France. — 
At first Mary regarded him with strong affection, 
and w^as disposed to associate him with herself in 
the government ; and this double throne, as it 
were, was made under the influence of this regard. 
Her feelings tow'ards him, however, soon changed. 
There arc two sides to the question of llie cause 
of tlie change. Lord Dandey had a young Italian, 
almost a boy, in fact, in his service, whom ]\Iary 
subsequently made her private secretary. He was 
a gentle, affectionate, beautiful boy. Mary became 
very strongly attached to him. lie wrote for lier ; 
lie taught her Italian : he play^ed to her, for he w^as 
a skilful musician. Now one opinion is, that this 
young man — his name was David Ilizzio — acquired 
too strong an ascendancy over Mary’s mind, and 
that he used this influence himself directly'' to Lord 
Darnley’s disadvantage, or else that, through the 
natural influence of such an imprudent attachment 
on the part of a wife, she gradually lost her regard 
and affection for her husband. The other opinion 
is, that Lord Darnley lost tlxe love and esteem of 
his wdfe by his own inherent faults and deficiencies 
of character, which gradually revealed themselves 
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after liis marriage. At any rate, JDarnley and 
his friends imbibed the opinion that David llizzio 
had supplanted him in the affections of the queen, 
and they afterwards killed him. 

“And this chair,” continued the conductress, 
pointing to another near the double chair of state, 
“was embroidered by Mary herself.” 

We began to look at the embroidered covering 
of the chair. 

“ This picture,” resumed the conductress, “ is a 
representation of Mary in her execution robes, as 
she was led out to be beheaded by order of Queen 
Elizabeth, after an imprisonment of eighteen 
years.” 

Thus we passed along from one object to another, 
slowly enough, apparently, to satisfy most of the 
company, but so fast tliat I remained in the rooms 
while three or four successive parties came and 
went, hefore T could sulLciently examine them all. 
After thus surveying the ante-room, we went for- 
ward through an open door, which conducted us 
into Mary’s own bed-room. The apartment was 
not large, and everything had the same darkened 
and time-worn expression with tlie room which wo 
had just passed through. The bed -was small and 
low ; it had four very tall posts, and a dai-k- red 
canopy above. Tliere was a certain elaborate 
workmanship about the coverings and curtains 
which indicated that it was intended to be some- 
what magnificent in its time ; but it had nothing 
of the elegant splendour in which a royal couch 
is decked at the present day. There were the 
same frail-looking pictures hung about the walls, 
and antique furniture at the sides of the room, as 
in the other apartments. The walls themselves 
were all covered with tapestry : tlie gobelin 
tapestry, manufactured near Paris. This tapestry 
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hunf? like a ^pose curtain all about the room. On 
raising it, we brought to 'view the bare, smooth 
stone surface of the wall behind. 

If the reader will call to mind the description I 
gave at the outset of the position of this room, he 
will recollect that it occupies the centre of one of 
the projections from the front of the building, the 
ante-room being directly behind it. Of course, 
the ante-room had windows in the’sides, and in the 
front a door, leading into Mary’s bed-room. This 
bed-room itself, however, had its window in front, 
being the middle window in tlie flat ])arL of the 
projection, end it can probably be identifn'd by 
this description on any view of the palace to which 
the reader may have opportunity to refer. As we 
advanced to look out at this window, we found of 
course, that it commanded a view of the large, open 
square in front of the palace. As the walls of this 
part of the palace are very thick, the window 
recess was, of course, very deep. The sides of 
this recess were ornamented witli engravings and 
specimens of embroidery v^hich Mary herself had, 
perhaps, placed there. At one corner of this 
recess was the Queen’s work-table ; there was a 
box upon it, which the conductress optmed. It 
was a work-box, spacious, and undoubtedly costly 
in its time, and enough like the work-boves of the 
present day to be the type and progenitor of them 
all. There was the glass on the under side of the 
lid, the silk lining now decayed and torn, the pin- 
cushion filling one compartment, and other com- 
partments empty, but intended to hold whatever, 
in those days, took the place of the thimble, the 
emcry-bag, and the spool. There was in this box 
a beautiful miniature of Mary at the time of lier 
marriage with Lord Darnley. The conductress 
took this picture out, and hung it upon a particu- 
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lar hook in the light of the window for the admi- 
ration of each successive party. Tine English 
visitors looked at it in silence ; the French, of 
whom a party of a dozen came while I was there, 
filled the air with the exclamations, “ ylli ! voilala 
reinc “ Ah ! qu'elle est p die,' \ “ KUe est lien 

belle, Louise, n'est ce pas 

There was a broad and shallow, and very deli- 
cately constructed basket shown us, which, tradi- 
tion says, was used by Mary to hold the clothes 
of her infant son, the one who afterwards became 
lames I. of England and .Tames VI. of Scotland ; 
and other similar memorials, wdiich it was impres- 
sive to see, but would be tedious to describe. Wc 
will, accordingly, pass on into the two little rooms 
before referred to, which, it will be i*ecollected, are 
in the round towers, built at the front corners of 
the great square projection, in the body of which 
the anle-room and the bed-room are situated. Of 
course, access to these towers must be obtained in 
the front corners of Mary’s bed-room. We ad- 
vanced first into the one on the left hand, that is, 
on the left hand as we approached the front of the 
room in the inside. It would, of course, be in the 
right-hand tower of the left square projection, to 
any one looking at a view of the building, or at 
the building itself, in front. The room was small 
— very small and square — notwithstanding the cir- 
cular form of the tower on the outside. It was 
the queen’s dressing-room. There were some old- 
fashioned, high-backed chairs there, covered with 
some sort of woollen stuff. There were two flower- 
stands, the stems for the support of which were 
quaint-looking figures, standing upon the heads 
and shoulders of each other in ludicrous attitudes. 

* Ah! here is Queen Mary! Ah, how lovely iheis! She is very 
beautiful, is not she, Louisa ? 
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There was a looking-glass upon the wall ; it was 
oval in form, and without a frame. The back was 
covered with a metallic plate, which was just 
brought over the edges in front. The reflecting 
powers of the surface were nearly gone. 

We left the dressing-room, and crossed the bed- 
room again toward the door which led into the 
little cabinet in„the other tower. Here were two 
doors, in fact, side by side ; one led into the little 
cabinet *, the other led into an opening in the wall, 
where was the staircase leading down along the 
whole northern side of the building into the chapel ; 
this was the private staircase leading from the 
chapel to Mary’s rooms, which has been already 
alluded to. Of course, the door at the head of it 
not only opened into Mary’s bed-chamber, but it 
entered there close to the side of the little cabinet 
in the north-western round tower. 

Lord 'Darnley and some of his friends formed a 
secret plan to assassinate liizzio one niglit when 
iic was at supper with the queen, witli one or two 
other friends, in this little cabinet. They brought 
an armed force into the inner court of tlie palace ; 
they crept up the private staircase, a ferocious 
man named RuUiven at their head ; they came out 
into the bed-room, and some of them broke into 
the cabinet. A horrible scene of terror and suf- 
fering ensued. Rizzio fled to Mary fur protec- 
tion. She did all in her power to protect him, 
but in vain ; they wounded him and dragged him 
from her ; they took him out through her bed- 
joom into the ante-room, and here they plunged 
their daggers into him and through him, again and 
again, committing fifty murders on one poor, help- 
less boy. The conductress took us to the place, 
and showed us certain dark disco] Durations in the 
iioor and in the door-posts, which have been 
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shown as the traces of liis blood, from the time ol 
his assassination to the present day. 

There is a portrait of poor Rizzio hanging up in 
the little cabinet. In looking upon the juvenile 
beauty of his face, every body acquits him of crime. 
At one visit, 1 lieard a very inflexible moralist, of 
the purest Puritan blood, say he did not blame 
Mary for loving him. On the table, in this little 
room, or, rather, closet, lies the armour which 
Lord Ruthven wore on the night of the assassina- 
tion : the iron breastplate, the heavy leathern 
boots, the gauntlets, and other equipments of an 
ancient soldier. The room has never been occu- 
pied since this terrible assassination took place. 
Crowds, of course, began, immediately after tho 
event, to seek admission to the scene of it, and the 
long train of visitors has continued, with little in- 
terruption, ever since. The lapse of three cen- 
turies has but increased the numbers who take an 
interest in these rooms, and deepened the emotions 
witli which they regard them. 

I went down to the chapel, and w^anclered a 
wliile among the ruined aisles. It is full of tomb- 
stones and monuments, with inscriptions cflaced by 
time. In one corner is a tomb where the Scottish 
kings w^ere interred in leaden eoflins. In Crom- 
\veirs time they wanted the lead for bullets, and 
put tile bones upon the shelves which the coffins 
had llicinselves originally occupied, where we now 
.see them by looking through the iron grating ci 
the door. 1 lingered here after the party had 
gone ; and in the interval which elapsed before a 
fresh supply of visitors came, I talked ^fith the 
conductress who has charge of this part of the 
edifice, about the duties of her place. She seem- 
ed fatigued with the incessant calls upon her time 
and strength which the showing of the buildings 
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made. “ It is very hard work,*’ she said ; “ some- 
times, too, they go away withotit paying us, and 
sometimes they laugh at us, and that makes us feel 
discouraged.” In return for my expressions of 
sympathy and good-will, she helped me to get down 
some branches of an ivy plant which was growing 
upon the mullioiis of the eastern window, high 
above my headj and which I told her I should carry 
away as a precious relic. As 1 came out she 
showed me the entrance to Queen Mary’s private 
stair-case, which led, as has been before remarked, 
from the chapel to her bed-room ; and in a narrow 
passage leading from the chapel to the court of the 
palace, she pointed with her foot to one of the 
atones of the pavement beneath which the body of 
Kizzio was buried. 


IX. 

LINLITHGOW. 


August 17. 

Mary, queen of Scots, was born in her father’s 
palace at Linlithgow, about twenty miles west of 
Edinburgh, not very far from the Forth, which 
here flows eastward into the sea. Linlithgow is, 
however, not directly upon the river, but some 
miles south of it, upon the shore of a little pond, or 
as* it is called. The pond is about a mile long 
from east to west, and the town is all built upon 
one street, which runs parallel to the shore of the 
pond, on the southern side, at a little distance from 
the water. Between the village and the pond, and 
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about opposite to the middle of it, is a large knoll, 
which projects a little, like a promontory, into the 
water. The palace was built upon this knoll, 
which had a flat surface upon the top of it, of 
about an acre in extent, which the palace and its 
courts almost entirely occupied. On the southern 
edge of it, however, where the avenue to the 
palace ascends from the village, arv ancient church 
was built, which, together with the palace, and the 
walls and gateways connected with them, form 
now a venerable pile of ruins, in a romantic and 
beautiful position ; and which are visited by many 
travellers, both on account of their intrinsic 
beauty and of their historical interest, more es- 
pecially on account of the circumstance that they 
contain the apartment where poor Queen Mary 
was born. 

We bad learned the above facts from books, and, 
wishing to visit the ruins, we took places in the 
Sulinbiirgh and Glasgow railroad train ; and after 
naif an hour’s ride from Edinburgh, we were set 
down at the Linlithgow station, our party being 
iett there by the train almost in solitude. The 
station was very near the eastern end of the town, 
and the inn was close to the station. If the reader 
will remember tliis, and if he has observed atten- 
lively what was said about the relative position of 
the street and the pond, and more especially still, 
if he will And Linlithgow and its little lake upon 
some map of Scotland, he will be assisted to obtain 
correct ideas of its geographical relations, which 
will enable him to understand, much better than 
he otherwise would do, the description which 
follows. 

When we set forth from our inn to go to visit 
the ruins, we found ourselves in a broad and wind- 
ing street, having an entirely different character 
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and expression from those of American towns. 
There was a macadamized carriage-way in the 
centre, upon which, however, a carriage was very 
rarely seen. There was a very broad paved side- 
walk upon each side, bounded by rows of stone 
houses, or, rather, cottages, close upon the street, 
without yards, or any thing green in front of them 
or between the;n. The street was, in fact, per- 
fectly imprisoned between two continuous w’alls 
formed by the fronts of the houses. The buildings 
had a very venerable appearance, being quaint and 
antique in their forms. Here and there was an 
ancient looking structure, surmounted by an 
image of stone, and with a small pipe in the side ot 
It, from which w'atcr was issuing; and girls were 
there with their pails to get water, Cliilclrcn were 
playing in the door-ways of the houses, and pea- 
sant-like looking women were sitting or standing 
at the windows, to observe the party of strangers 
as they passed. With these and similar exceptions, 
the street was empty and still. 

AVc walked along, perhaps, to near the middle of 
the street, in respect to its length, when we came 
to an old octagonal structure, with grotesque 
sculptured figures all around it, each spouting 
water from its moutli, the streams being collected 
below. Here a street branched oil’ at right angler, 
and, turning into it, wo found a short and gentle 
ascent, terminated by an ancient gateway, with the 
lofty walls of the palace rising beyond it. We 
walked up the ascent, and approached the great 
gateway, where we were received by a very 
respectable-looking woman, who has charge of 
showing the place. We met some other visitors 
here, so that our party amounted now to five or six 
in number. 

We were still outside of the palace, the gate- 
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way admitting us only to an inclosure in front of it, 
or outer court, as it might be called. The walls of 
the palace were before us. They were very pic- 
turesque in form, and covered with the crumbling 
and mutilated remains of ancient sculptures and 
inscriptions. Weeds and briers were growing in 
the windows and crevices. The roofs were gone. 
The whole had a very sad and sombre expression, 
which was increased by the melancholy sighing of 
the wind in the trees, aged and venerable, which 
w'erc growing around. Between the trees we 
could see the waters of the little loch and the 
smootli green fields beyond. 

We approached an arched door-way in front of 
the palace. It was closed by great doors, which 
our attendant opened. This admitted us into a 
large square court, surrounded by the buildings of 
the palace. Tins court was covered with a rank 
growth of grass. A mass of sculpture in ruins 
stood in the centre, which W'as originally a foun- 
tain. A little lamb, as perfect an embodiment of 
youth and beauty as the palace itself was of age 
and decay, was tethered to a little iron stake put 
down in the grass, so that he could feed in a circle 
about it. The lofty and roofless walls rose high all 
around us, the very picture of gloomy grandeur. 
There were inscriptions, and escutcheons, and re- 
lievos carved upon them everywhere, ITiere were 
old niches, whose tenants — the images of saints and 
martyrs — had long since tumbled out and disap- 
peared. And there wxre headless trunks, and 
noiseless heads, and fragments evidently something 
once, but perfectly shapeless now, which were still 
clinging to their positions ; and long grass and tall 
bushes waved in the wind along the tops of the 
v/all. On the whole, it was a scene of melancholy 
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desolation, of which they who have not seen such 
ruins can form but a very faint idea. 

At each of the corners of the palace was a large 
tower containing a staircase, by which access was 
obtained to the apartments above. Our conduc- 
tress led the way to one of these, and our whole 
party began to follow, except one gentleman, who, 
being not fully recovered from a recent illness, said 
he would not attempt to mount the stairs, hut 
would remain below in the court and talk with 
the lamb.” The good lady, then, asking us to 
wait a moment, produced from some unknown 
quarter an antique chair, w'bich we placed for our 
invalid on the sunny side of the fountain, and we 
then followed our conductress again to the arched 
opening in the tower. We came at once upon an 
old well-worn flight of stone steps, broad, massive, 
and solid, w'hich ascended spirally within the 
tower. After mounting a while, w^e crept through 
an open door-way, and found just room to stand 
upon some little platforms of stone remaining in 
window recesses and corners, with weeds and grass 
growing upon them. After helping the ladies in — 
who advanced timidly to so narrow and precarious 
a footing — we found ourselves in a position where 
we could look up and down between the lofty 
walls, and trace out, by various architectural indi- 
cations, the forms and character of the apartments 
which must have anciently existed there. The 
roof was gone, and so were all the floors ; but we 
could replace the latter, in imagination, by means 
of the rows of holes where the beams had entered. 
There were also large sculptured fire-places here 
and there upon the walls, and niches, with and 
without the remains of the statues in them. From 
these and various other remarks, it was evident 
that there had been one spacious and highly-de- 
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corated apartment in this part of the palace. Our 
conductress told us it was the banqueting hall. 

We crept back to •our staircase, and soon found 
our way to another part of the palace where some 
of the floors remained, over which we strolled along 
through corridors and arches, surveying the various 
apartments as our conductress pointed out their 
uses. One was the great hall of parliament, where 
the old Scottish kings used to summon their coun- 
sellors together, and where, doubtless, there bad 
been held many a stormy debate. There were 
remains of great magniflcence in the architectural 
decorations around the doors, windows, fire-places, 
and upon the walls. Another apartment was the 
kitchen, with a most capacious fire-place — perhaps 
ten feet by six — under the chimney. Here we 
could stand and look up into the enormous flue, 
tapering gradually to a great height, the grey 
stones showing no marks that smoke had ever 
ascended. 

In this manner we passed along from one old 
ruined hall to another, until we came, at length, 
to the western side of the palace. Here there was 
an apartment of which the floor was entire, being 
built of stone, and supported by arches. It was 
the room in which Queen Mary was born. Poor 
Mary ! At the time of her birth her father was 
dying, far away ; so that she began, in the very 
beginning of her life, with that sad series of 
calamities and misfortunes which followed her to 
the end. 

We looked about upon the herbage upon the 
floor for some daisies to carry away, as memorials 
of our visit. Our conductress brought us a wall- 
flower, which grew in the crevices between the 
stones. We went to the window where, perhaps, 
Mary’s mother first held the infant up to see the 
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of day, and ei^deaTOured to awaken its senses 
the beauties of the outward world. The win- 
dow commanded a wide project of the loch, of 
the villagei and of .the surrounding country. The 
world must have looked very lovely here to the 
infantile eyes wlifch ^azed upon it; though it 
clothed itself for lier, in the end, in such sombre 
colours. 

We had a still better view of the lake, soon 
afterward, from a sort of bow-window opening 
from a small cabinet, where private interviews 
were granted by the king. The prospect was 
very lovely, but it bad a mournful expression. 
The loch seemed forsaken ; it was very small. It 
would, even in America, have been called small as 
a pond, and a part of its surface was covered with 
aquatic grass and rushes. There were swans float- 
ing upon the water, and plunging their long necks 
among the sedges. At a little distance from the 
shore was a very small island, covered with willows 
— so small as to seem like a little green tuft grow- 
ing out of the water. On the other side of the 
loch there were smooth green fields, sloping from 
a gentle elevation down to the water’s edge, with 
here and there a foot-passenger walking along the 
shore. It was all beautiful, well justifying the 
following lines from Marmion, which are copied 
into all the guide books : — 


Of all the palaces so >fair« 
i Built for the royal dwelling 
In Scotlandj far beyond coBtf»are 
, Linlithgow U eitceUlng. 

And in its park, in genial Jund, 

How sweet the merry linnet's tune: 

How blithe the blackbird's lay. 

The wild buck bills from thorny brake. 
The coot dives merry on the lake ; 

The saddest heart might pleasure cake 
To seek scene so gay. 
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Our conductress next directed m to n sl&trease, 
where she said we might ascend to the top the 
walls, atone corner of the palace, where an atibient 
watch-tower still remained, called <%uee<i liarga- 
ret*s bower. * She herself remained below,/ and 
we, after mounting a long-time, foand ontselires 
upon the top of the main wafis. Here, though tfid 
roofs around us were chiefly gone, 'there were small 
platforms and ramparts still remaining, which 
aforded , us considerable space for clambering 
about. They were, however, all covered with 
vegetation; grass, and weeds, and briers grew 
everywhere. I gathered a sprig from a wild rose 
which I found there, waving its tall branches in the 
wind. 

From one broad platform here, wider than the 
rest, a straight flight of steps led up to the watch- 
tower, which was perched on high, and appeared 
to have a very unstable foundation upon such crazy 
walls, and at such a vastr height, and especially at a 
time when, as was then the case, a very high wind 
was blowing. There was a modern iron railing on 
one side of this staircase, and nothing at the door 
but a fearful prospect down into the deep and dis- 
mal abysses which yawned everywhere around us 
among the walls of the palace. We ascended, 
however, and entered the bower. It was a small 
hexagonal sentry-box, with a stone seat or step all 
around it inside, and narrow windows or loop-holes 
looking out at each of the six faces. Here, we are 
told. Queen Margaret' watched for her husband 
coming home from the battle of Flodden. 

Tliis watch-tower, like all the rest of the palace, 
had been mended by the insertion of modern stones, 
wherever it could bp strengthened and supported 
by such a repair. On one of these stones was cut 
L 
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in letters, so sharp and well-defined as to show 
them to be of very recent date, 

His own Queen Margaret, who in Llthgow'a bower. 

All lonely sat, and wept the weary hour." • 

When we came down to the court- yard again, 
we found that our invalid friend had disappeared. 
We presently heard his voice o;i the top of the 
walls, in the opposite quarter from which we had 
descended. We talked with our conductress until 
he came down again, about the mutilated and 
crumbling images and inscriptions about us on the 
walls, and about her little lamb, Prince Charles, 
sole tenant of the palace. Our party were soon 
all collected again, and we came out through the 
great gateway by which we had entered, leaving the 
fieecy prince his palace and his solitude ; — the 
humble but beautiful successor of a long line of 
very rough and restless kings. 

The palace stands upon a little hill, or knoll, 
between the village and the lake, so that in leaving 
it we make quite a descent to return to the town. 
There is a similar descent on the three other sides 
toward the water, the swell of land being a sort of 
promontory projecting into the lake. The grounds 
on these three sides are varried with terraces and 
embankments, rounded by time, with the remains 
of old walls peeping through them here and there. 
They are shaded, also, by scattered trees, ancient 
and venerable. We returned to stroll about these 
grounds at sunset. Everything had a sombre air, 
exactly in keeping with such a ruin. A solemn 
stillness reigned over the whole scene. The green 
fields beyond the water, though luxuriantly fertile, 
seemed deserted and desolate. The swans looked 
lonely on the lake, and the sound of the wind in 
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the trees above us had the expression of a mournful 
sigh. 

Beyond tlie village on the other side, opposite to 
the palace, the great Edinburgh and Glasgow rail- 
way runs along, through a region of fields, and 
modern-built villas. A canal accompanies it| 
which, with its basins of water, its tow-paths and 
bridges, assisted to give variety and Jbcauty to the 
scenery presented to view in walking there. There 
are, however, long high walls and ranges of village 
buildings which intercept the view of these modern 
works from the palace and from the village street. 
On our return from our evening walk to the 
palace, we went around the village, and came 
home along the southern side, between the village 
and the canal. After rambling for some time in 
narrow lanes, among gardens and cottages, with 
now and then a quaint-looking church among 
them, we came to a little bridge, from the top of 
which we could see, on one side, the railway and 
the canal, with all the new and modern-looking 
structures connected with them — the gliding boats, 
the station-houses, the lines of .telegraphic wires, 
and the thundering trains of cars — and on the 
other, the ancient village, and beyond it the 
clustered walls, and towers, and spires of the 
palace and church, embosomed among the ancient 
trees on the borders of the water. How strong 
was the contrast ! The age that is past and the 
age that is to come were visibly embodied before 
us, side by side ; the chivalry, the wars, the 
superstition, the romantic sorrows and sufferings 
of the one ; the science, the energy, the industry, 
and the comforts and conveniences, of the other ; 
and so strong are the illusions of the imagination 
in such a case, that it was hard to resist the desire 
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tlaat the railway and all its appurtenances might 
disappear again, and the palace be restored. 

We remained in Linlithgow over the Sabbath. 
On Monday morning, just before leaving town, 1 
went to take a farewell view of the palace. I did 
not find our conductress at her post, but there was 
a little girl there whose province it was to show an 
ancient church, which stands betw'een the palace 
and the village, where they keep a chair that Mary 
sat in, and the font from which she tvas baptized. 
I sent this girl to find the keys of the palace, and 
in the meantime I entered the outer court-yard and 
went up to the porch before the main entrance. This 
porch, perhaps about fifteen feet square, was open 
in front, the doors by which admission was gained 
into the building being on the back side, in the 
line of the main wall of the palace. An old man, 
evidently blind, and apparently insane, was walk- 
ing to and fro, talking to himself inarticulately. 
I at first thought him insane, but tlierc were two 
children, of very tender 3 ^ears, seated at tlie lliies- 
hold of the porch, very near him, and playing 
together with such an air of confidence and safety 
as seemed to forbid the supposition. They were 
pulverizing little fragments of soft stone, using a 
cavity in the door-sill, worn by footsteps, for a 
mortar, and pebble stones for pestles. I accosted 
the children, when the old man immediately stop- 
ped in his w’alk and looked, that is, turned his 
head, toward me. I entered into conversation 
with him, and found him not insane, but a sensible 
old soldier, He had lost his eyesight thirty years 
ago, in campaigns against Napoleon in Egypt, ** by 
the opthalmy,” as he said, a disease which all who 
have read the histories of those campaigns will 
remember prevailed very much among the soldiers 
while marching over the sands of the desert. 
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My little messenger at length returned, but 
without the key, as she had not been able to find 
the woman who had it in charge. She herself, 
however, undertook to show me about the grounds ; 
so we passed through an iron gate, and walked 
about between the palace and the lake, on the 
open grounds which I have already described. 
These guides have generally a ceitain round of 
statements to make to you, beyond which they 
know nothing. All attempts to get any informa- 
tion beyond these limits are vain, resulting only 
in replies, of which my conversation* with this girl 
is a pretty fair illustration. I knew that the land 
around the palace, which, though inclosed, was 
still open to the public by gates and stiles, and 
seemed to be a sort of common, was called the Peel. 
I asked the girl — she was twelve or thirteen years 
of age — why they called it the Peel. 

“ Sir ?*’ “ What does Peel mean ? Why do they 
call it the Peel?” “ I dinna ken, sir; they joost 
ca’ it the Peel ; and those hills across the loch 
are the Glororan Hills.” “ Glororan ? How do 
they spell Glororan ?” “ G, 1, o — I dinna ken, 

sir, joost how they spell it. And that hoose yon 
is — ” And so she went on to tell me about the 
distant houses in view. 

We w'cnt round the corner of the palace to the 
northern side. There were the remains of some 
kind of a structure, about twelve feet from the 
side of the palace, and three or four detached 
arches, or flying buttresses, as they are called, 
springing from it over to the wall of the building. 
As we walked under these arches, my young con- 
ductress continued, in her peculiar Scotch accent,— 

‘^And this is the Dry Wells.” “The Dry 
Wells!” I replied, stopping and looking about in 
vain for any appearance of any wells. “I do 
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not see any wells.*' “ It's joost the Dry Wells." 
** But why do they call this place the Dry Wells ? 
were there ever any wells here ?” “ I dinnaken," 

she said, going on as if anxious to get me away 
from the place ; ‘‘they always ca’ it joost the Dry 
Wells. And all that green brae,” pointing to the 
eastern slope of the little swell of land on which 
the palace was built, “is the Giant’s Grave.” 
** Ah ! was there a giant buried here “ I dinna 
ken, sir ; it is joost the Giant’s Grave. And now 
I will show you the Lion’s Den.” 

When she mentioned a lion’s cleu, I thought T 
had now found a subject on which she would have 
something more to say than jucrely to repeat a 
name ; for if any thing would awaken the curi- 
osity and interest of a child, it would be this. 
But I found it was all the same. She led me 
along the top of a broad wall. The top was 
covered wuth grai>s and weeds, through which, 
how'cver, there W'as a wcll-w'^orn foot-path. At 
the end of this path wo came to a round cavity 
like a well, walled up f»om the surface of the 
ground. Wc looked down into this cavity, which 
was ten or twelve feet deep ; my guide saying, in 
the same tone as before, “And this is the Lion’s 
Den.” 

“The Idon’s Den !” I replied. “ I think you 
must have made a mistake. This must be one of 
the dry wells.” “ Na, sir, na; it is joost the 
Lion’s Den ; and down at the bottom there is a 
sma’ hole in the wa’, where the boys can creep in 
and out.” “ Indeed ! Well, it is a curious place ; 
do you suppose, now, they ever kept a lion here 
I dinna ken, sir ; it is joost the Lion’s Den.” 

I rambled about a little longer, but the hour 
was approaching for my departure by the Glasgow 
train, and I was obliged, though very reluctantly, 
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to leave the scene. The water of the lake was 
calm and smooth. The morning air was still. 
The old grey and crumbling walls seempd to 
repose camly in tlie summer’s sun. Everything 
was beautiful ; but the mind was continually 
recurring to the mournful story of Mary’s life, 
and vainly endeavouring to form a picture of her 
infantile form reposing in her mother’s arms, and 
looking out upon the lake and the meadows. As 
you say to yourself, these are the very fields, and 
this the very lake that she saw, and here, over our 
heads, is the very window from wdiich slie saw 
them. thc‘ whole landscape assumes a melancholy 
expression. The Helds look sad, the lake for- 
saken, and Oven the venerable trees seem deserted 
and lonely. I’oor Mary ! Tier nemory spreads 
a sad and sombre atmosphere over every scene 
connected willi her name. 


X. 


ENTRANCE INTO THE HIGHLANDS. 

August, IS. 

In the western part of Scotland there is an ex- 
tended mountainous region, intersected by nu- 
merous lakes and by deep bays from the sea, which 
allures a great number of tourists by its wild and 
picturesque scenery. This district has the name 
of the Western Highlands. Among its numerous 
sheets of water there are two lakes more celebrated 
than the rest, Loch l.omond and Loch Katrine. 
Loch Lomond is easily accessible from fllasgow, 
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and Loch Katrine from Edinburgh. The passage 
across from one to the other is not more than four 
or five miles in lengthy but it is through a glen so 
wild, and by a road so rough and steep, as to be 
impracticable for regular coaches. The tourists 
who wish to visit these Highlands can set out from 
Edinburgh or Glasgow, and reach one or the other 
of these lakes ^by a very pleasant drive, and pass 
along the lake, whichever btte they have reached, 
by a still more pleasant sail in the little steamboat 
which plies upon it ; and then they have to go as 
they can, by droskies, ponies, or on foot, across 
from one lake to the other. 

Loch Katrine, as will be seen from a map, is at 
right angles to Loch Lomond, and its extremity is 
nearly opposite to the middle of the latter lake. 
The steamer passes up and down through the 
whole length of Loch Lomond, stopping each way 
to take in the passengers who come across the 
glen from Loch Katril|fe. Our party entered the 
Highlands from the Edinburgh side. Our plan 
was to go through Loch Katrine and the glen, 
until we reached Loch Lomond, and to form our 
subsequent arrangements after our arrival there. 

We travelled from Edinburgh very leisurely up 
the valley of the Forth, as broad and beautiful and 
rich a valley as the imagination can conceive. 
Distant mountains, drawing gradually nearer and 
nearer together as we approached the head of the 
valley, bound the view to the north and south. 
Between these mountains is a broad and luxu- 
riantly fertile district, in some parts level, and in 
others gently undulating, covered with cottages, 
gardens, parks, villas, and plantations of trees, 
which continually vary the scene and present every- 
where new pictures of peace and plenty. 

The town and castle of Stirling stand on a rocky 
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till, which rises like an island from this scene of 
fertility and beauty. We can see the grey towers 
and battlements of the fortress crowning its summit 
for twenty miles around. We spent a few hours 
in rambling about the castle itself, and over the 
long gravel walks winding about the declivities of 
the hill, and then took our seats upon the outside 
of the coach and went on. We i;ode at a hand- 
gallop, over a smooth and level road, for twenty 
miles further, when we reached what seemed to be 
the head of the valley. The mountains, which 
had been drawing nearer and nearer, now almost 
entirely hemmed us in. We ended the ride by 
driving, just after sunset, into a long street of cot- 
tages, with walls, some gray, others white, and 
roofs eitlier thatched or tiled. The doors and 
side- walks, and, in fact, half the street, were all 
filled with the cottagers, and their wives and 
children, enjoying the evening air. 

At the end of the vill^pe was the inn. Bark 
mountains rose behind it and around it on all 
sides. In front, in the centre of the valley, flowed 
a small river, meandering its way toward the fer- 
tile plains through which we had been travelling. 
We dismounted from our high scats and entered 
the inn ; and, after getting possession of our quar- 
ters for the night, we sallied forth to take a walk, 
and see a waterfall not far ofl’ among the mountains. 

We walked first back through the village, 
taking a boy from the inn door for a guide. We 
turned off from the street at last, and began to 
ascend, by a rough bridle-path, up one of the lower 
slopes of the mountains behind it. The land was 
destitute of trees, but it was covered with dense 
herbage, which gave it a smooth and not uninviting 
appearance. We had not proceeded far before we 
met two young girls who were coming down from 
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the pastures above. They were barefooted, but in 
other respects were comfortably enough dressed. 
They answered my salutation, as we passed them, 
first in English, and then in some words which I 
did not understand. I asked our little guide what 
they had said. “Oh,” replied he, “only ‘Very 
well, I thank you, sir,' in Gaelic.” “ Ah !” said I, 
“do they speak Gaelic?” “Yes, sir,” said the 
boy ; and tlien, addressing the girls, wlio had now 
come near to us, and were looking up with bright 
and beaming faces, he added, “ Sing the gentlemen 
a Gaelic song.” “ Y^es,” said I, “let us hear it ; 
sing away.” 

The children looked as if they were all ready to 
sing at the boy’s invitation ; but they did not begin 
until it w'as ratified by mine. The instant, how- 
ever, that my words were uttered, they daslied 
together at once into the song. Their voices were 
clear and full ; the air was simple, hut very 
spirited and expressly and rcrpiired a rapid 
enunciation of the words, which they articulated, 
with great distinctness, and in most perfect time. 
While singing, they turned away a little, from an 
instinctive modesty, so as to avert their faces from 
us ; but as soon as their song was over, tliey 
turned to us again, and looked up with counte- 
nances beaming with an expression of satisfaction 
and enjoyment, and answered all our questions 
frankly and without fear. 

We gave them a penny a piece, and asked them 
to go on with us to the waterfall. Tliey very 
readily accepted the invitation, and kept with us 
for the remainder of the excursion, running to and 
fro, leaping over the brooks, pursuing each other 
around the tufts of heather, laughing, singing, and 
caroling l^e birds all the way. We were joined 
afterward iby two more, who with the boy made 
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five, all under twelve years of age, who seemed 
to talk Gaelic, laugh Gaelic, and sing Gaelic all the 
way. The distance was a mile and a half ; 
what with their running, and jumping, and un- 
necessary clambering, and pursuing each other in 
endless circles and figures of eight, they expended 
strength enough for lour times such a distance, and 
yet appeared to have just as much strength and 
elasticity at the end as at the beginning. They 
amused us all the way by their quaint answers to 
our questions — their simplicity, combined with 
quickness and intelligence, and by their boundless 
and irrepressible glee. 

It was nearly dark before we reached the water- 
fall. We found a deep chasm, with sides ragged 
and irregular, and made picturesque by a growth 
of trees which were just numerous enough to 
adorn, witliout concealing the features of the 
scene. We scrambled down half way by a rough 
and irregular path. Below this the chasm became 
a fissure, or, rather, congeries of fissures ex- 
tremely broken and irregular. At a narrow part 
of this fissure three small logs had been placed 
across it, fifty feet, it was said, above the water ; 
and short hoards were nailed across the logs, to 
walk upon — far enough, however, from each other 
to allow of a full view, through the wide crevices, 
of the foaming torrent below. Two poles for a 
railing completed this rustic bridge. 

We went across it, though I thought the passage 
required some courage in the lady of our party. 
We clambered along the rocks upon the other side, 
until we reached a projecting shelf — a sort of 
Table llock — below the fall, where we looked around 
upon a scene extremely wild, and which would 
have been desolate and gloomy had it not been 
for the glad and merry voices of our Gaelic chil- 
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dren, who climbed about the rocks, and ran up and 
down the declivities in ceaseless activity and joy. 

• 

The next morning at nine o’clock we found our- 
selves seated, with a dozen other passengers, in an 
open car before the inn door, ready to continue our 
journey up the valley, which becomes, from this 
point, a narrow glen. The covered coach goes no 
further. In fact, as almost every one who visits 
these Highland regions does it for the purpose of 
enjoying the views of the scenery, the passengers 
would not ride inside a coach if the opportunity 
were offered them. After a great deal of arrang- 
ing and adjusting of persons and baggage, we set 
off, strangers to one another, yet all obviously in 
pursuit of the same purpose, as almost every one 
had a guide-book, or a map, or a copy of the Lady 
of the Lake in his hand. The mountains on each 
side of the way were dark and beautiful, wooded 
below, and covered on their higher declivities with 
a thick growth of heather and ferns, which gives 
them a spendid velvet-like clothing, variegated 
with the richest shades of brown and green. The 
sun and the clouds threw the shadows across these 
slopes in such a manner as to exhibit their chang- 
ing forms, and vary continually their aspects 
and we advanced up the glen. At last, however, 
one of these mountain clouds, darker than the rest, 
sent us down a shower. Guide-books and maps 
immediately gave place, by a very sudden trans- 
formation, to cloaks and umbrellas. The shower 
lasted as long as it continued to be amusing, and 
then the sun came out again, and the umbrellas 
went down. In the meantime, through rain and 
through sunshine the horses cantered on, up hill 
and down* over a road extremely narrow, but 
extremely * beautiful and smooth. There were 
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scarcely any human habitations to be seen, except- 
ing here and there a little hamlet of half a dozen 
ancient cottages of stone, with brown walls and 
green roofs, made green by the waving grass which 
grew upon the ancient thatching. 

The road which we were travelling passes along 
the shores of two small lakes, and at the end 
of the second one, called Loch Achray, it enters 
into a narrow and most romantic gorge through 
the mountains, called the Trosachs. In the mid- 
dle of the gorge, which is about two miles from its 
commencement, the road is suddenly terminated by 
a sheet of water, which fills the whole ‘ breadth 
of the glen, from rock to rock, on either side. This 
is the commencement of Loch Katrine. There 
has been a narrow pathway hewn out — in some 
places entirely out of the solid rock — along one of 
the shores of Loch Katrine ; but for all purposes 
of travelling, the road terminates at the loch, and 
a little steamer comes there to receive the travel- 
lers. There is, however, no place for an inn at 
the landing. The nearest convenient place for a 
human dwelling is at the other entrance of the 
gorge, where, in a very picturesque and beautiful 
situation, is a refuge for travellers, known among 
the FTighlanders, and marked upon the maps, as 
the Ardclimnochrochan Inn. As this, however, is 
a name which none but a Highlander can pro- 
nounce, the inn is commonly known among tourists 
as the Trosachs Inn. Those who wish to stop at 
this make this inn tlieir home. Others 

go on through the pass to the landing, and 
enter the steamer at once, which is there 
about the time of their arrival. If the coach 
arrives first, the passengers climb about the rocks, 
and walk along the shores, if the weather is fine 
and if it rains, as it generally does among these 
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mountains, they seek shelter in an old stone boat- 
house, and sit wretched and forlorn, on planks or 
spars lying there, and wishing that they were com- 
fortably at their own homes again. 

We were to stop at the inn, at the entrance to 
the pass. It was in a very romantic situation. — 
There was a beautiful garden before it, enclosed 
with stone waljjs. The inn itself was built sub- 
stantially of stone, and consisted of a square edi- 
fice flanked by a large round tower, so that it 
looked quite like a castle. There was a large 
porch before the door, completely enveloped and 
concealed witli ivy and other climbing plants. — 
Around and behind the house there was a little 
village of cottage-like buildings, with walls covered 
with ivy, and roofs thatched, some of them arranged 
around a sort of court-yard, in which various 
foreign-looking carriages were standing. High 
mountains rose beyond ; and there was a deep 
ravine, through which a large brook came tum- 
bling down the rocks behind the inn, and then, 
turning to one side, passed across the road under 
an arched bridge. In front, beyond the road, were 
green fields where the hay-makers were at work, 
and beyond the fields the little IjOcIi Achray, 
already spoken of, was spread out before us, with 
wooded banks, and a road winding under the cliffs, 
along its margin. 

The inn is a sort of general rendezvous for 
tourists, and parties are continually arriving and 
setting off, of every rank and grade, from students 
travelling ou foot, with knapsacks on their backs, 
to noblemen in sumptuous carriages, and with 
liveried attendants. The pass of the Trosachs is 
one of the most famous passes in Scotland, and, in 
fact, it iMot unworthy of its fame. 

We wRked and rode several times through the 
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pass from the inn to the steamboat-landing on the 
lake. The road winds between steep and rugged 
mountains, generally among forests, where wood- 
men were at work cutting down trees which had 
been marked for this purpose. As you approach 
the lake, the glen becomes more" wild, and the 
jnountains more precipitous and more lofty. Loch 
Katrine commences between two of the loftiest 
peaks, called Benvenue and Benan. Benvenue is 
an enormous mass, clothed with a dense covering 
of heather and ferns, which gives to its furrowed 
surface a very rich and soft expression, and makes 
it extremely beautiful when the sun shines ob- 
liquely along its sides, Benan is like Benvenue, 
except that a great conical and rocky peak towers 
upwards at its summit. The reader must not 
understand that Benan and Bevenuc are single and 
isolated ranges. These names mark only the highest 
points of great ranges, behind which the waters of 
Locli Katrine, winding tortuously, insinuate them- 
selves as far as to the middle of the ravine which 
‘Cparates the mountains from each other. 

We left the inn in sunshine. When we reached 
Jig lake the mountains were enveloped in clouds, 
and vve were driven into the boat-house by showers 
:>f lain. Half an hour afterward we were climb- 
ing up the precipices on one side of the lake, look- 
ing down upon its dark waters far below us, and 
juoting the Lady of the Lake, of which this end 
of the loch was the scene. Iloderic Dhu’s Watch- 
tower is a rocky hill, a sort of spur from Benvenue, 
rising some hundred feet from the margin of the 
water, on the southern side. Around a promon- 
tory is an island called Ellen’s Isle, which tourists 
often visit in boats kept for the purpose by boat- 
men belonging to the inn. These boats have a very 
picturesque appearance in such a wild spot, as we 
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looked down upon them at one time from the little 
eminences at the foot of Benan, to which we had 
ascended, and where, reclining on the soft heather, 
we could survey the magnificent scene around us in 
comfort and at our leisure. The steamboat came 
in at that time, too, and, after lying fifteen minutes 
so close under the cliffs at our feet as to be entirely 
hidden by them, and filling the valley with the 
blasts of her steam, she came forth into view again, 
and paddled away with her dozen passengers, 
under the rocks and around the promontories, 
until she was lost to sight beyond Ellen’s Isle. 

We embarked the next day on board this little 
vessel. It was the smallest steamer I ever saw 
afloat. It was, in fact, an open boat, long and 
narrow, with a little engine in tlie centre, and 
seats around the sides. It is true, there was a sort 
of canvas canopy over the seats in the stem, with 
windows in the sides, hut there were no decks, ex- 
cept a partial one about the engine, where, perhaps, 
ten persons might stand. Tlie cylinder was of 
fourteen inches diameter, and about two feet 
stroke ; but it performed its work very well, and 
carried us rapidly along, sometimes through sun- 
shine, sometimes through misty clouds, which came 
rolling down upon us from the declivities of the 
mountains, and sometimes through pouring showers 
of rain. 

At length we landed, and then commenced the 
journey over the portage to Loch Lomond, Some 
of the company set off briskly to walk, with knap- 
sacks on their backs, or bags strapped to their sides ; 
others mounted ponies ; and others, forming parties 
for this purpose, got into droskies^ a sort of two- 
seated gig ; and thus we set forth, a very miscel- 
laneous-looking procession, travelling forlorn and 
disconftlate through mud and rain. 
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The results of weather records which have been 
kept in the Western Highlands show that it rains, 
on an average, two days out of three throughout 
the year. It is true that the proportion is greater 
in the winter than in the summer months ; but in 
the summer months, according to our experience, 
it rains about two days out of four ; and all travel- 
lers visiting these regions ought to take this into 
the account beforehand, for then the evil is much 
more easily borne. Nor is it, in fact, altogether 
and wholly an evil. A mountainous glen has a 
wild and sublime expression when storms are driv- 
ing through it, entirely different from that which 
it possesses when in sunshine and repose. Some- 
times a mass of mist, advancing slowly, brings out 
to view new forms and new outlines, as it cuts off 
in succession those which were more remote, or 
shades them differently from those that are near, 
thus giving a depth and a distance to the back- 
ground of the picture which would not otherwise 
have been seen. Sometimes a black cloud hangs 
lowering oyer a dark gorge in the mountains, con- 
cealing the summits from view, but heightening the 
sublimity of the scene by adding its own gloom to 
that of the fearful ravine over which it reposes. 
At one moment our attention is attracted by a 
white cloud, lying like a cap upon the summit of 
a lofty peak ; and at another, by great masses of 
vapour scudding swiftly along the face of a declivity, 
or reposing quietly in the bosom of some elevated 
glen, where they increase rapidly for a time, with 
signs of great internal commotion, and then as 
rapidly melt away and disappear. 

We observed these phenomena, which continued 
to present themselves, with intervals of sunshine 
and brightness, as we rode through the glens. 
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We were surprised to see how destitute they were 
of human dwellings. Not only here, but in all 
the other Highland valleys which we afterward 
visited, the land seemed almost entirely destitute 
of inhabitants. In attempting to conceive of one 
of these glens, the reader must dismiss from his 
mind all ideas taken from New England scenes ; 
the cheerful “.openings*’ of the settlers; the en- 
closed fields and pastures ; and the group of barns 
and sheds about the fanner’s dwelling. Instead 
of all this, you must imagine a great valley many 
miles in extent, but all naked and open to your 
unobstructed view ; the steep and lofty declivities 
on each side covered with a rich, smooth, and soft 
carpet of grass and heather, over which are thinly 
scattered the sheep and the cattle, to which man 
has everywhere given way. Along in the bottom 
of the valley runs a smooth but very narrow road. 
You pass here and there a solitar)’^ hut of stone, 
with a few small patches of cultivation around it. 
There is sometimes a second hut for a cow-house, 
but as often, perhaps, one roof covers both the 
cotter and his cow. You meet no cart or team in 
the road, and no farmer’s w^aggon. There are 
tourists and sportsmen, some on foot, some in pri- 
vate carriages, and some in the mail-coaches and 
in cars. Here and there you come to an inn, 
with several cottages in its neighbourhood; and 
when you enter it, you are surprised to find how 
well they can supply you with the comforts and 
elegancies of life. In fact, the whole land is given 
up to sheep, and cattle, and grouse, and to sports- 
men and tourists, the sole occupation of the cot- 
tagers being to take care of the one, and that of 
villages to provide for the other. 

1 popped at one of the huts I have described. 
It waf the residence, my drosky driver told me, of 
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an old woman more than seventy years of age, who 
lived there alone, dependent on the parish for her 
support. She had company while I was there, a 
neighbour having called in to see her. I call her 
a neighbour, though I think the nearest house was 
a mile distant. The old lady had a cow, and 1 
called for a glass of milk. There was but one 
room in the hut, though a portion of it was divided 
off by tattered curtains for a bed-room. It was 
very dark within, and everything was blackened 
by smoke. The lire was on a stone upon the floor ; 
there was a small kettle over it, held by a chain 
which was supported at the upper end by three 
poles, forming a sort of tripod over the fire. What 
became of the smoke above I do not recollect to 
have observed. 

Many travellers are much surprised, in first 
visiting the Highlands, at finding so thin a popula- 
tion, and so few traces of the ancient Highland 
manners. We form our ideas from histories and 
and tales, which refer to a period now a hundred 
years gone by, and are surprised not to find these 
conceptions now realized. The Highlanders con- 
tinued under their chieftains, and organized as 
clans, until about a century ago, when the British 
crown passed from the house of Stuart to the 
house of Hanover. The clans resisted this change, 
and, consequently, came into conflict with the 
English Parliament. Their attempt to support 
the Stuarts was finally put down, in so far as 
military operations were concerned, at the great 
battle of Calloden, near Inverness, in the north of 
Scotland ; and, to prevent a renewal of such con- 
tests, the English government passed laws, from 
time to time, the effect of which was first to destroy 
the jurisdiction of the chiefs, and then to deprive 
them of their wealth and consideration in their 
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clans, and, finally, to bring in other persons as 
purchasers and grantees of the lands, until the 
whole system was changed, and it lives now only 
in lingering memories of the past, and in song. 
The clans are all intermingled and scattered ; the 
chieftains are nearly forgotten ; the dress is seldom 
seen, except as a sort of spectacle on occasions of 
ceremony ; and the whole population have become 
the shepherds and herdsmen of English and 
Scotch proprietors, or, rather, of the tacksmen^ who 
hire the grazing of the land. Many things make 
it a striking and interesting region to visit. The 
smoothness of the roads, the abundance of con- 
veyances, the comforts of the inns, and the strange 
wildness of the scenery, all conspire to fill the 
country, every summer, with tourists of every 
degree — from the queen who penetrates far into 
the land on the locks by her royal yacht, to the 
student who walks from glen to glen, with his 
knapsack on his back, and his guide-book or his 
spy-glass strapped to his side. 

The sportsmen constitute another class who visit 
these regions in clouds. The hills and moors are 
covered with a sort of bird somewhat similar to the 
partridge, called the grouse. The right to shoot 
them is reserved by the proprietor, generally, for 
his own use, or that of his friends ; or, if he lets it, 
it is generally to some different party from the one 
who “takes the grazing.** The twelfth of August 
is the day for the shooting to commence ; before 
that time it is prohibited by law. When the day 
approaches, large numbers of the gentry from the 
south flock northward, with dogs and guns, to be 
ready “to take the moor” the moment the shield 
of parliamentary protection over the poor birds is 
withdrawn. The proprietor of an estate builds for 
' his sRcommodation, during the shooting season, a 
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sort of summer-house, called a shooting-box. This 
dwelling is furnished with all sorts of implements 
of hunting and fishing, and constitutes the place of 
repose for the party at night, and their refuge in 
storms. Some of these hunting-boxes, are very 
plain and primitive structures ; others are spacious 
and costly ; but all arranged and furnished in a 
wild and rustic style, in order that the noble 
occupants may find in them, for a few summer 
weeks, a spirited and piquant contrast to the 
elegancies, refinements, and splendours, with the 
sight of which they become satiated and tired 
during the rest of the year, in their castles and 
hsills in the country, and in their gay saloons in 
London. 


XI. 


LOCH LOMOND. 


August 19. 

The reader must imagine me seated in a very 
little chamber in the garret of an ancient stone 
cottage, called Tlowerdennan Inn. The room is 
approached by a rude stone staircase on the out- 
side of the building. Half of the floor of the room 
is occupied by two beds, placed head to head, op- 
posite to the door. The roof inclines each way, 
leaving only a narrow place in the centre where 
one can stand upright. In one of these sloping 
sides there is a sliding window of two panes, under 
the light of which I am writing. The house is in 
the middle of a small tract of smooth and fertile 
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land, and is surrounded with little gardens, fields, 
trees, and cottage-like looking sheds and bams— 
the whole lying on the shore of Loch Lomond. 
There is a little bay, with a winding sandy beach, 
bordered by rocky points and promontories. A 
broad foot-path leads from the rude stone pier, 
which projects from this beach into the water, up 
to the inn. As* T stand at the door of my chamber, 
I see the smooth surface of the lake spread out be- 
fore me, and dark mountains towering all around 
till they are lost in misty clouds. We are told that 
we arc at the foot of Ben Lomond ; but the clouds 
have drawn a veil over all the lofty peaks around 
us, as if to withdraw them for a time from view, in 
order to give the more humble summits their share 
of attention and honour. 

We came in sight of Loch Lomond at about the 
middle of its length, by the way of a high moun- 
tain pass from the eastward. When wo arrived at 
the end of this pass we looked down from it to the 
lake, which was spread before us hir below, in the 
bottom of a long and narrow valley. We were 
travelling in a droskt/, which is a sort of open car 
with two seats. Heavy clouds and mists were 
rolling along the glen, and hanging upon the de- 
clivities of the mountains, bringing out to view, 
however, rather than concealing their forms, by 
revealing one outline after another as they moved 
along. The scene was very picturesque, but very 
uncomfortable ; for the rain poured down at inter- 
vals in merciless torrents, from which our um- 
brellas afforded very ineflPectual protection. The 
magnificent prospect, however, of the lake, and of 
the dark and deep valley in which it was reposing, 
was rendered more sublime by the grand and 
glooiwr effect produced by the clouds and showers. 

TrJvellers riding in the rain, however, are 
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generall}’^ much more interested in the prospect of 
ail inn than in prospects of the picturesque ; and 
we were chiefly pleased with the lake’s coming 
into view, on account of our expectation of find- 
ing shelter down upon the shore of it. .It was but 
a quarter of a mile further down the hill, and we 
were congratulating ourselves with the thought 
that our comforts for the day were over, when the 
drosky stopped, and, on inquiring what was the 
matter, our Highland coachman told us that we 
could not ride any further. The road down to 
the shore was too steep for wheels to descend. 
As we had a lady in charge, not much accustomed 
to roughing it, this was not very agreeable news. 
There was, however, no help, and, umbrellas in 
hand, we descended a very ^teep and slippery 
road for a long and tiresome way, which, at least, 
helped us to realize how deep is the vast ravine at 
the bottom of which the dark waters of Loch Lo- 
mond lie. 

We found the inn at a moderate elevation from 
the beach, on a sort of shelf of land, surrounded 
b}' forests, and overtopped by the steep declivity 
which we had descended ; and with nothing to 
enliven its absolute solitude but a great cascade, 
which came foaming and tumbling down a rocky 
glen by its side. As I have before stated, Loch 
Lomond extends from north to south. The point 
at which we had approached it was near the mid- 
dle of the eastern side. We expected a steam- 
boat to come up the loch from the southward, and 
there were twenty or thirty wet and weary tourists 
like ourselves awaiting its arrival ; some drying 
themselves at the kitchen fire ; some standing 
upon a little lawn in front of the inn watching for 
the boat ; and some, regardless of the rain, were 
rambling about upon the shore, or leaping from 
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rock to rock at the foot of the waterfall. The 
stream was swollen by the rain, and the cataract 
formed quite an imposing spectacle. 

At length the little steamer came gliding into 
view around a prominent point of land across the 
the lake, its last landing-place, before coming for 
us, having been upon the other side. Our com- 
pany moved dojvn towards the shore, followed by 
porters loaded with luggag<^ The trunks , and 
carpet-bags were put on board a boat, which was 
lying at a rustic pier. The passengers crowded 
in after the luggage, the ladies taking their seats 
in the stern, and the gentlemen standing as they 
could, wherever the trunks and the oarsmen left 
them room. In this condition we pushed off 
slowly toward the steamer, which inclined towards 
the shore to receive us. We drew up alongside ; 
we exchanged a boat-load of embarking for a 
boat-load of landing passengers, the steam-pipe 
keeping up a deafening noise through the whole 
transaction, as if the engine were impatient of 
delay. The boat pushed olF; the steam-pipe was 
hushed ; the paddle-wheels recommenced their 
revolutions, and we found ourselves ushered into 
a new and peculiar scene. 

The steamer was small, and was evidently con- 
structed especially for the accommodation of tour- 
ists who travel to s-ee. There was a narrow saloon 
occupying the whole length of the boat, behind the 
engine, as wide as a railroad car, and twice as long. 
There were haircloth seats all around the sides of 
the saloon, and a table at one end, which, so far as 
it extended, filled up the whole interior. This 
little saloon was all the boat; the structure not 
being large enough to allow of either a deck above 
or a cabin below. It had windows along the 
sides, from which, in rainy weather, the tourists, 
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shut up within, could look out upon the mists 
and clouds driving along the declivities of the 
mountains, between which the narrow loch lies 
imprisoned. 

There was, however, a little raised deck further 
forward, with seats around it sufficiently capacious, 
perhaps, to accommodate a party of twenty. This 
platform, being higher than most, other parts of 
the boat, afforded a fine view of the loch and of 
the adjacent shores ; and the settees upon it were 
generally well filled with gazers, both in sunshine 
and rain. 

In this boat I afterward made several voyages 
on the lake, and it must be admitted that the series 
of views which its shores present constitute a very 
extraordinary spectacle. As it first strikes the 
eye, one’s impression is that the loch is simply a 
long and narrow sheet of water, bordered by lofty 
mountains which rise abruptly from the water’s 
edge, and are endlessly varied in contour, but all 
clothed to their summits with a rich, soft, and 
velvet-like covering of deep green and brown. 
The whole scene, though inexpressibly beautiful 
and grand, seems at first an absolute solitude. On 
a more careful inspection, however, we perpj^ive 
that the shores are more distant than we aiw&t 
imagined, and that thdte is a border near the 
water, where there are glimpses here and there of 
a smooth and cultivated field, and now and then a 
cottage. And when, in consequence of some cur- 
vature in the direction of the loch, our course lies, 
for a few minutes, nearer than usual to the shore, 
we can distinguish a road winding along, not far 
from the beach, with a carriage alternately appear- 
ing and disappearing among the trees ; and scat- 
tered sheep and herds of cattle come into view, 
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grazing, sometimes at great heights, on the de- 
clivities of the mountain. 

The steamer, in the meantime, advances in a 
zigzag direction from one side of the loch to the 
other, to touch at points where ravines, running off 
at right angles to the shore, open a way for a road 
to some other loch or distant glen. Where such 
ravines open upon the shore, there will generally 
be a little tract of cultivated land, with a landing 
and an inn, and perhaps an old stone cottage or 
two besides. The entire absence, however, of all 
indications of business or traffic at these points 
seems very strange to American eyes. The wharf 
is always a mere rustic pier for foot passengers to 
land upon from a boat. The only goods received 
or landed are aristocratic-looking trunks, portman- 
teaus, and bonnet-boxes ; and the travellers are all 
tourists, in search of the picturesque, with maps, 
spy-glasses, and guide-books in their hands, and 
having, in all respects, the air of a party of plea- 
sure. There is, in fact, no business, as there seems 
to be no local population. The few taint traces 
of the presence of man along the shores have to 
be sought out with scrutiny and care. To the 
general view the whole scene appears a wild, but 
rich and luxuriant solitude, which must be beau- 
tiful in sunshine, and certainly is sublime when 
enveloped, as we saw it, in clouds and storms. 

From one of the landings above described, where 
1 stopped to spend the night, I strolled out after 
dinner, that is, just in the edge of the evening, to 
take a walk along the shore. The narrow strip of 
habitable land, which was scarcely to be perceived 
firom on board the steamer, expanded, when I came 
to walk upon it, into a broad region of fields and 
groves, from which sometimes neither the mountain 
on one side, nor the lake on the other, could be 
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seen. At a little distance from the inn, I overtook 
a peasant girl, very neatly dressed. She had, 
wdiat was a little unusual, a bonnet on her head, 
and she carried a basket and an umbrella in her 
hands. As I came up to her, just after crossing a 
brook which came tumbling down the mountains in 
a foaming cascade, and was here crossing the path 
on its way to the loch, I observed that she stopped, 
and was stooping down, as if doing something 
about her feet. I at first walked slowly, to give 
her time before I should approach, but she conti- 
nued intent in her stooping posture, and I began to 
imagine that some accident might have happened 
to her foot. 1 asked her if anything was the mat- 
ter ; and she replied, very naively, that “there 
was na' onything the matter,** she was only “taking 
off her shoes and stockings, because they hurt her 
feet.” The road was very rough “ a little further 
alaiig,** and she could “ gang better barefoot.*’ 

This mode of facilitating one’s passage over a 
rough and stony road was somewhat new to me. — 
Without, however, concluding to adopt it myself, 
I waited a moment for her, and we walked along 
together. She answered all my numerous ques- 
tions about her condition and mode of life with 
great frankness and propriety, but yet with the 
utmost modesty and delicacy of behaviour. We 
came at length to a little stream, broad though 
shallow, which flowed across the path. “ Dear 
me,” said I, “ what shall I do now? I cannot get 
across this water.” 

“Na,” said she, “you canna get across here; 
but stop, I’ll pit a stane for ye.” 

She walked through the water very composedly, 
and placed stepping-stones for me, after which we 
went on again together. 

Our path led us sometimes close along the 
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shore, sometimes a little further back, through 
groves of trees planted by the proprietor. The 
scene was everywhere beautiful ; and, though we 
sometimes lost sight both of the loch and of the 
mountain, we were never out of hearing of the 
waves dashing upon the beach of the one, or of the 
cascades descending the declivities of the other.^— 
At length, aft^r following the path diagonally up 
a gentle slope, with a field of oats above and below, 
we came, at the top of the declivity, to an ancient 
Highland cottage, with grey stone walls and 
thatched roof. A woman, very neatly dressed, 
and with a very intelligent, and even handsome 
countenance, stood at the door. Two or three of 
her children were near her. One of them was a 
beautiful little girl of seven, with her hair hanging 
in ‘curls upon her neck, and arranged in a manner 
to show that maternal pride, as well as other 
human instincts, might flourish in a Highland 
cottage. My good-natured conductress was going 
further. I accordingly bade her good-bye, and 
stopped myself at the cottage-door. 

After some minutes’ conversation with the mo- 
ther and her child, on the great flat stone which 
served both for step and platform, I was invited to 
walk in and rest myself. I readily accepted the 
invitation. The room was very small, and I had 
to stoop to enter. A pet lamb, full grown, a dog, 
and a kitten ran out as I went in. The floor was 
of flat stones embedded roughly in the ground. 
There was no chimney, though there was a fire in 
the back part of the room, built against a large 
square stone, placed there to sustain it. There 
was a rough sort of ceiling overhead, formed of 
poles laid close together from the top of the wall 
on one side to the other. Directly over the fire 
there was a large square opening in this ceiling. 
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through, which most of the smoke from the fire 
disappeared, but what became of it above I could 
not see. Down through this opening a chain 
descended, and a kettle was hung from it' over the 
fire. The fire itself was made of small dry sticks 
which the boys in America would have despised as 
materials for even a bonfire. 

In conversation with my hostess, I remarked very 
freely on every thing I saw, comparing the arrange- 
ments of her cottage with the corresponding par- 
ticulars in dwellings of a similar class in America. 
I told her of houses made of logs, of the capacious 
fire-places, and of the great piles of wood heaped 
up before the farmer’s doors for the supply of their 
winter fires. I told her that in many parts of 
America the forests were so abundant ^hat the trees 
were cut down and destroyed to get them out of 
the way, adding, that I supposed that here they 
were not allowed to cut the trees. “ Na, na,** 
she replied, “ we dare na coot a tree. We should 
be driven oot of the land entirely, and be fined 
forby.” 

The children had the hooping-cough. The boy, 
five or six years of age, ran to cling to his mother 
during the paroxysms of coughing, and looked 
timidly at the stranger, and turned his head away 
from all my attempts to win his confidence with 
precisely the air and manner of a sick child on 
the banks of the Connecticut or the Androscoggin. 
The mother, too, had lost one child not long be- 
fore, and she stated the fact to me with the same 
tones of voice, and received my expressions of in- 
terest and sympathy with the same indications of 
gratification and pleasure, as are prompted by the 
maternal heart in every quarter of the globe, show- 
ing that, whatever differences there may be in 
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Other things, disease and death are everywhere the 
same. 

On my return to the inn, which seemed, now 
that the evening had come on, very solitary and 
still, I met a young gentleman, who had apparently 
just arrived. We fell into conversation, and finally 
made an arrangement to ascend Ben Lomond 
together the next morning, if the weather 
should prove favourable. Fie was obliged, he 
said, to leave the place at half past eleven by the 
steamer, which was to pass at that hour ; and, in 
order to be able to return from our excursion at 
that time, we found that it would be necessary to 
set out very early. We finally separated, and re- 
tired for the night, after making an arrangement 
with the waiter to be called at half past five, “if 
the weather ?^^as fine.” 

I awoke, or, rather, half awoke at five, and 
hoped that it was raining. On listening, I found 
that it was not actually raining, but the wind was 
whistling through the crevices in my little sky- 
light window, as described at the commencement 
of this letter, with a very ominous sound. To 
make sure of my right to go to sleep again in 
peace, I rose and looked out. The sky was half 
covered with clouds, but they “ had lifted” from the 
mountains, and a fresh wind was blowing down the 
loch, rippling and darkening the surface of the 
water. A cloudy cap was resting on one of the 
peaks in view, indicating a storm. Nevertheless, 
the summons came. We took a hasty breakfast, 
and, following our guide, we commenced our 
ascent. 

Ascending mountains is pretty much the same 
thing in all countries, excepting Scotland. Scot- 
land is peculiar in this respect, viz., that, after 
leaving the narrow region of fields and farms 
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which lie in the valleys, there are never forests, or 
even trees, to confine the view, and yet every 
mountain side and every glen is clothed with as 
rich a verdure and beauty as any forest can give, 
In all the mountains around me, as T sit writing 
these paragraphs on the 'landing of the stairs by 
which I ascend to my little garret-chamber, there 
is not a rock or a stone to be seen. A soft, rich 
cushion of green aud brown cdvefs the whole, 
beautifully variegated with the different shades of 
verdure, which grass and heather in their various 
combinations assume, and by the changes of light 
and shade produced by the undulating surface, and 
by the movement of the clouds. 

As we ascended the lower declivities of Ben Lo- 
mond we had these views presented to us in every 
direction. We soon began to look down upon the 
lake. Our inn was seen, with its yards and gar- 
dens, in a little dell, a gentle swell of land lying 
between it and the loch. There was the little bay, 
too, extending up near to the inn, with the winding 
beach, and the boats drawn up upon the sand, or 
moored to the little pier. As we rose higher the 
whole southern half of the loch came gradually into 
view, expanding wide, and dotted with islands ; and 
the northern part, narrow, dark, and deep, and 
hemmed in with lofty mountain slopes of the richest 
green on either hand. My companion asked the 
guide where the floating island was, and quoted to 
me an old Highland saying about Loch Lomond, 
that it was 


Famous for tliree things : 
Waves without winds. 

Fish without fins. 

And an island that swims.” 


There were various opinions about the fish al- 
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luded to in this ancient distich. Some thought it 
referred to one animal« and some to another. The 
guide insisted that it was a kind of sarpent, half 
the length of my stick — a striped kind of baste, 
swimming through the wather.*' The floating 
island was only a bank of sand, which was covered 
with something green in summer, but was sub- 
merged in winter when the water is high. By thus 
disappearing, and afterwards returning to its place, 
it obtained the credit, in ancient days, of sometimes 
floating away. As to the waves without winds, the 
guide insisted that such a phenomenon was often 
witnessed. It is probable, however, that in that 
part of the distich there is more of rhyme than 
reason, though not much of either. 

Stopping occasionally to talk about such things 
as these, we slowly ascended, opening new glens, 
and bringing new lochs and new mountain sum- 
mits continually into view. We reached, at length, 
the brow of a broad projection from the mountain 
range, where our attention was attracted by a heap 
of stones, a sort of rude monument, such as is 
often made in the Scottish Highlands, to comme- 
morate any remarkable event of mere local interest. 
Such a structure is called a cairn. This cairn was 
built in memory of a young American lady’s ad- 
venture, in spending a night upon the mountain 
here alone. Our guide told us, that in coming 
down the mountain the party stopped here to rest. 
The young lady rambled away a short distance, 
and before she returned, the others, supposing 
that she had gone on, proceeded after her, but, 
not finding her, they returned to their resting- 
place, and made diligent search all around it. A 
mist came on, and the young lady got completely 
bewildered and lost. Guides and shepherds, sum- 
moned from below, spent all night in the search. 
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but she was not found until the morning, when 
they discovered her in a sad condition of exhaustion 
and terror, in the midst of a bog, and entangled 
among the rocks and heather. 

We found sheep scattered over all the declivities 
of the mountains, even to the very summits. They# 
belong to a tenant who leases all the land for miles 
up and down the loch from the duke who holds it 
as proprietor. This tenant leases the cottages and 
the small fields about them to the cotters, making 
of the rest a great grazing farm, which he stocks 
with sheep, and manages through the cotters, 
whom he employs as shepherds and labourers. 
The guide beguiled the way, as we slowly toiled 
up the mountain, by explaining to us how the 
shepherds managed the flocks — how often they 
came up the mountains to see them — and how 
often, and for what purposes, they collected them 
together. As we passed on in this way from height 
to height, the views in every direction extended 
until we had almost a third part of all Scotland 
under our eye. Off to the south was Arthur^s 
Seat, which we had climbed at Edinburgh, and 
between it and us there lay the broad valley which 
we had been travelling for so many days. There 
was Stirling Castle, rising on its rocky hill from 
the midst of verdant fields and meadows, like a 
fortress on an island. There were the lakes, whose 
shores our road for the last two days had skirted ; 
and near us Ben Venue and Ben An, in the midst 
of fifty other similar peaks, lifted their dark-green 
heads to the skies. 

At length we approached the summit. Very 
near the highest point was a hut built by a corps 
of sappers and miners in the British service, who 
occupied the mountain for some time as a station 

N 
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for a trigonometrical survey. There was a large 
cairn on the very summit, built so substantially 
that the traveller might mount to the top of it in 
pleasant weather, and thus add some dozen feet to 
the elevation of his point of view. The weather 
► was very pleasant for us. The cool breeze of the 
morning had died entirely away ; the air was calm 
and serene, and the rocky and moss-covered sum- 
mit seemed to smile in the rays of the summer’s 
sun. The atmosphere was unusually transparent. 
“ Ye can see,” said the guide, “ a long distance 
the day. There are a few clouds high, but they 
dinna hinder the seeing. Ye have a very nice kind 
of a view the day.” 

The guide delivered the usual lecture on geo- 
graphy in pointing out and naming the various 
lochs, and peaks, and castles, and towns which 
were visible from the summit, and then laid down 
upon the moss-covered rocks to rest and sleep, 
while we wandered about at our leisure and sur- 
veyed the scene. 

My companion, who was a Scotchman from the 
Lowlands, was very much interested, as, in fact, 1 
myself also was, in looking down a vast precipice 
on the northern side of the mountain, where, in 
the bottom of a deep, dark glen, a little stream 
meandered to and fro among the moss and heather. 
We could see the little spring where it issued 
from the ground, and could trace its course, gra- 
dually enlarging as it advanced, for many miles ; it 
was the river Forth, the stream whose broad 
estuary, north of Pldinburgh, forms the harbour 
for half the commerce of Scotland. Loch Lomond 
was on the other side, and far off at the southern 
end of it, among the islands which there covered 
its surface, we could distinguish a small, dark spot, 
with a little tuft of cloudy vapour floating above it : 
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it was the steamer commencing its voyage up the 
lake. The tourists on the little raised platform 
upon its deck were probably gazing upon the peak 
where we stood, though unable, at that distance, 
even to distinguish the lofty cairn which crowned 
its summit. We rollefl stones down the precis 
pices, until far beneath us we saw a sheep bound*" 
ing out to a projecting shelf of rock, and then 
gazing up at us with an attitude and look expres- 
sive of astonishment at our recklessness. After 
this reproof, we occupied ourselves with the more 
harmless amusements of studying the geological 
character of the rocks, and gathering the small and 
delicate white flowers which we found here and 
there the short grass, to preserve between the 
leaves of our guide-books, as souvenirs of the 
ascent of Eon Lomond. 

On coming down the mountain, we met, perhaps 
a mile from the summit, another party ascending. 
They were mounted upon ponies, and had stopped 
at a spring to rest and refresh themselves with a 
drink. The lady of the party looked a little 
anxious and fearful. Wc endeavoured to dispel 
her apprehensions by stating, what was true, that 
she would find the path smoother and better for 
the remainder of the way. They drank from my 
silver (juairh^ which the guide admired, saying, it 
was a very braw one,*’ and then passed on. In 
resuming our march, we attempted to ascertain 
from our guide what was the plural of the word 
quaich, which is Gaelic. At first it was difficult to 
make him understand the question, being probably 
not much accustomed to trouble his head with 
philological inquiries among those mountain soli- 
tudes. “ What is the plural of quaich, guide V* 
said we. 
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He did na ken ; he did na exactly under- 
stand.’* 

Why, suppose there were two of them,” said 
my Lowland companion, holding up the quaich ; 
^‘suppose there were two of these, what would 
you say ?” • 

Oh, /a,” replied the guide : joost ia,” 

“ Yes, ta is^two ; but what be the other word ^ 
ia quaichs ?^’ 

*‘Na, na, joost ta gvaicli. There’s na s till it. 
Ye see the Gaelic is different a’ thegither. Ye wad 
na believe how different it is, unless ye understood 
it.” 

As we continued our descent, Donald told us 
that there was to be a wedding across the Iqch that 
afternoon, and that he was to be ‘‘best man,” that 
is, groomsman. The bride and bridegroom lived 
together down the lake, on this side, and the minis- 
ter some miles down on the other. The minister 
was to come across the water, and the bridal party 
were to come up and cross in boats, thus meeting 
the minister half-way. With a little encourage- 
ment on our part, the guide gave us an invitation 
to go to the wedding. The Lowlander afterwards 
made some inquiries at the inn, and found that 
there would be nothing unusual nor improper in 
our accepting the invitation. So w^e ordered an 
early dinner as soon as we arrived at the inn, and 
prepared ourselves to join the wedding-party imme- 
diately afterwards. 

We were notified of the approach of the cortege 
by the discharge of a gun. On going out into the 
yard, we found a large party of peasant-like look- 
ing men and women, all neatly dressed, and 
standing quietly in the road-way which passed 
behind the inn. They were in two groups, tlie 
bride being the centre of attraction in the one, and 
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the bridegroom in the other. The ‘‘ best man 
and his assistants were carrying about a small 
waiter with three or four wine-glasses upon it, 
filled with whisky. Each of the company took a 
glass, and drank, sometimes a small part, and 
sometimes the whole ; while the bearer of the 
waiter continually replenished the glasses from a 
bottle which he carried in his hand. The whole 
scene was enlivened now and then by the report of 
the musket, which was borne by a young man of 
seventeen, and discharged from time to time, at 
his discretion. 

The company soon afterward moved toward the 
beach. The bride’s party went first, and the 
bridegroom and his company followed at a con- 
siderable interval. .They embarked in two different 
boats, placing us, that is, my Lowland companion 
and myself, in very honourable seats, near to the 
bride. The Lowlander entered with all his heart 
into the gaiety of the occasion, talking their 
dialect, and in precisely their tone, now teazing 
the bride about “ her mon,” who was coming on, 
as if in brisk pursuit, in a boat behind, and now 
attempting to make a new match between the 
bridesmaid, who was one of the chambermaids of 
our inn, and Donald, the groomsman, our monu- 
tain guide. This last plan, however, did not seem 
to succeed ; the bridesmaid declaring, with a coun- 
tenance of mingled pleasure and confusion, that 
she would not agree to any such plan. He en- 
deavoured to overcome her objections by, “Ye 
surely canna refuse such a canny lad as he. I can 
recommend him till ye. We ken him weel. He 
guided us up Ben Lomond the morning.” 

At length we landed. At a little distance from 
the beach was a building, half ferry-house, half inn, 
where we were to meet the minister. We went 
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into one of the rooms of this house, and took our 
seats in chairs all around the sides of it. After a 
few minutes a fiddler came in, and four of the 
company took their places upon the floor to dance 
a reel. The belles wore their bonnets, and the 
beaux enforced the emphatic passages of the 
music with a loud clapping of hands, and some- 
times with sort of sudden outcry, which appeared 
me like anything but an expression of gaiety 
and joy. After the first dance was over, they 
came to us and insisted on our leading off the 
second reel. On my representing to them that I 
was entirely unacquainted with the Scotch dances, 
being a foreigner, and that, of course, 1 should 
only throw them into confusion if J attempted to 
to join them, they kindly excused me, but my 
companion took his place at once, and performed 
his part much to their admiration. One after 
another came and sat by me, to ga^ie upon and 
praise his performance ; though I think that his 
triumph was due in part to the lightness of his 
footing, as he was laden only with ordinary travel- 
ling boots, which appeared very light and graceful, 
in contrast with the heavy, iron-guarded shoes of 
the Highlanders. The dance continued for some 
time, until suddenly an arm, belonging to somebody 
outside the house, was thrust in at the open win- 
dow, toward “the musicianer,’’ as they called him, 
with a “ Hush ! lie^s coming /’* The music stop- 
ped. The dancers ran to their seats ; and the room 
was instantaneously still. This sudden pause, 
however, ended in a hurst of laughter, as it proved 
to be a false alarm. The arrival was not that of 
the minister, but of the “ tacksman.” This is the 
name given to the great farming tenant, who leases 
the land from the ducal proprietor, and employs 
the shepherds and labourers to tend his flocks and 
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lierds that graze upon it. The tacksman remained 
outside, talking with those who were there, and so 
the dancing was resumed. 

The minister came at last, and he and the tacks- 
man entered together. The marriage ceremony 
was performed, and the whisky was passed .around 
again, being offered first to the minister and the 
tacksman, and then to us. The minister then 
called for the music and dancing to be resumed. 
I introduced myself to him, and he, appearing 
pleased to know personally one whom, as he said, 
he had long known by name, introduced me to the 
tacksman, We three, thenceforth, formed a little 
party by ourselves, and sat together and talked 
about the manners and customs of our respective 
countries while the dance went on. They varied 
the entertainment by singing at intervals Gaelic 
songs, with strange, old Highland ceremonies. 

The minister and the tacksman left us before 
long to return down the shore of the loch ; but 
my companion and myself, being obliged to go back 
by the boats, had to wait till the bridal party were 
ready to return. When the hour arrived it was 
after nine o’clock. The evening twilight was far 
advanced, and the broad sides of the mountains 
were dark and sombre. The water was ruffled by 
a fresh evening breeze. Our company was full 
large enough for the boats ; and as they had all 
been drinking whisky for three hours, as it seemed 
to me almost incessantly, 1 thought I perceived 
some expression of solicitude upon the coun- 
tenances of one or two, who seemed to have, or, 
perhaps, rather to assume, the charge of the ex- 
pedition on the return. One boat, after being 
filled, with much noise and clamour pushed off over 
the swell, rolling somewhat unsteadily with its 
heavy burden. We were taking our places in the 
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other, to follow them. The oarsmen were impa- 
tient, being ambitious to overtake the other boat, 
while the passengers looked anxious and uneasy, 
apparently afraid of the consequences of a race 
under such circumstances. The young man who 
had assumed the command of the boat came to the 
stern, where I had taken my seat with the bride 
and the guests, and endeavoured to restrain the 
eagerness of the rowers by calling out to them, as 
we pushed away from the pier, 

“Canny, Angus! canny, Donald!’* (Canny 
means quiet, ateady). “ Canny, canny ! tak y’r 
time ; there is nae hurry in the wark.” 

Angus was a strong, athletic young man, who 
pulled one of the forward oars, and was very eager 
to overtake the boat before us, which was now 
dimly seen at a distance, through the twilight, 
upon the dark water. The entreaties of the helms- 
man had, however, but little influence in restrain- 
ing his impatience ; so it was “ Canny, Angus ! 
canny, Donald ! tak y’r time !” all the way across, 
these exclamations alternating with jokes and 
laughter shared with the bridal party around him, 
or good-natured conversation with me. 

“And wad ye recommend to me to gang to 
Ameriky ?” said he. “ When I turn ould, like 
this man” — pointing to an old patriarch on one of 
the thwarts near us, the father or grandfather of 
half the party — “wad I be independent like? 
Canny, Angus ! canny, canny ! tak y’r time.” 

“I think,’’ I replied, “that a man who goes to 
America makes often a great sacrilice of comfort 
and of feeling for himself, but it is better for his 
children.” 

This sentiment was received with expressions of 
very hearty concurrence all around me. It was, 
“Ah, there ye’r varry right;” and “Ay, it’s joost 
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that,” ending always with “ Canny, Angus ! canny, 
canny ! ye’r pulling her head all aroond. Look 
afore ye, and see where ye are ganging.” 

We arrived safely at last, and landed on the 
little pier, or jetty, projecting from the beach in 
the little bay. There had been an arrival at the 
inn, by which it had been filled unusually full. 
Every place where a bed could b.e made up was 
occupied, and a large family party were taking 
supper in the only public room. Every body was 
speaking for one of the four ponies belonging to 
the inn, to ascend the mountain in the morning. 
Those who had not been early enough in their ap- 
plications were disappointed and vexed, as the 
prospect was unusually promising for a pleasant 
morning ; and they were calculating and debating 
the question whether a second party could ascend, 
after the first should have returned, and yet be in 
time to take the steamer. Groups of travellers 
discussed all these and other plans, and talked of 
their various intended tours, seated in each other’s 
bed-rooms, or standing on the door-steps, or in 
the court-yards of the inn. The groups of the 
bridal party, in the meantime, remained in the 
road, passing round the whisky to all who would 
drink it, and firing the gun. At ten o’clock they 
disappeared, and the weary travellers in the inn 
went to bed, with heads full of mountain excursions 
to be made on the morrow, the plans all entangled, 
conflicting, and impossible. When the morning 
arrived, however, the questions were all settled in 
a very summary manner. Not a mountain was to 
be seen ; driving mists hid everything from view. 
A heavy gale of wind was blowing up the loch, 
bringing with it almost incessant showers of pour- 
ing rain. The enthusiasm for ascending the moun- 
tains was universally changed into an impatience, 
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scarcely less eager, to get on board the steamer 
and be taken away to some new scene. The sky 
brightened toward noon, but it made no change in 
this desire. We stood upon the steps of the doors 
talking about our various routes. Among others, 
there was a minister going to assist his brother 
minister, in a distant glen, to administer the com- 
munion. It seems that this ceremony is performed 
in each parish but once a year, and then it is the 
signal for a general gathering from all the region 
around. On such occasions the neighbouring 
pastors come to render assistance. The minister, 
in this case, was hesitating whether to go on foot 
across the mountains, by a short road, or, to go up 
the lake a few miles by the steamer, to a landing 
where he would find a more open road, and some 
sort of conveyance. He was asking the innkeeper^s 
advice on the subject, and received for his reply, 

“ It is na for ye to cross the hills the day. If 
it had been a fine day it wad hae been much 
shorter for ye ; but the moss is very wet the day, 
and there are some burns to cross, which will be 
swelled wi* the rain.” 

Notwithstanding this advice, the minister ofi’ered 
to try the rugged road, if I would accompany 
him. This proposal I was very reluctantly com- 
pelled to decline, having cut my boots to pieces 
by rambling over the rocks and mountains, and it 
was necessary for me to make the best of my way 
out of these solitudes to some town where 1 could 
replace them. How much more independent and 
free was the peasant girl, my companion of the 
previous evening, who could walk through the 
rough mountain passes with feet either covered 
or bare, but all the better if they were bare. 

We were all, accordingly, soon embarked in a 
little boat, and were floating on the swell of the 
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loch at a short distance from the shore, waiting 
for the steamer, which was rapidly drifting towards 
us, her paddles still, and her steam-pipe blowing a 
deafening blast. The trunks were hurried on 
board ; the passengers followed. We found our- 
selves ushered at once into the midst of a new 
company of a hundred tourists, all admiring the 
scenery of the lake, and studying out the localities 
with their guide-books and maps. In twenty 
minutes the scene was changed as suddenly again. 
We were disembarked at another inn, on the oppo- 
site shore, w^here a glen from the westward opens 
into Loch Lomond, through whose narrow defile 
the road to Inverary finds its way. I bought a 
pair of Highland shoes, the soles studded with 
iron nails, at the post-otBce ! I rambled two or 
three hours up and down the shores of the lake, 
talking with the cottagers. At three o’clock the 
steamer returned and landed another company. 
We mounted upon the top of the coach, the coach- 
man filling up the inside with the baggage. The 
inside of the coach is always held in very low 
estimation by tourists among the Scottish High- 
lands. W'e ascended a narrow dell, which opened 
a passage through the mountains to the west, and 
took leave of Loch Lomond for ever. We rode 
rapidly through glen after glen, and wound around 
the heads of loch after loch, which here run up 
from the sea, the view shut in everywhere with 
the broad and lofty slopes of the mountains, all 
smooth and green to the summits, the whole pre- 
senting everywhere a scene of inexpressible gran- 
deur and beauty, and yet of absolute solitude. 

And yet, solitary as these glens around Loch 
Lomond appear, there are three classes of inhabi- 
tants distinct and very strongly marked. First, 
there are the proprietors, generally noblemen, who 
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possess the land in large tracts from ten to fifty 
miles in extent. There is a duke on one side of 
Loch Lomond and a marquis on the other, to 
whom the rest of the population, tourists, and all, 
look up as to a species of demigods. They live in 
splendid country seats, in the midst of beautiful 
parks and pleasure grounds. These noblemen ge- 
nerally spend the winters in London, and the sum- 
mers in receiving company of their own rank at 
their estates, or in visiting at the castles and halls 
of other grandees. Next comes a class of such 
men as the tacksman, who leases a certain portion 
of the land as a grazing farm, the attorney, who 
transacts the legal business, and the clergyman. 
They perform no manual labour, they dress like 
gentlemen, and have an air of cultivation and re- 
finement in their intercourse with society. They 
look up, however, with a sentiment of the pro- 
foundest awe to the duke, or to Sir John, and there 
is a certain subdued expression in their air and 
manner, an appearance of restraint and studied 
propriety of demeanour, as if they felt all the time 
that there was somebody above them whom they 
must be careful not to displease. They have, 
however, the opportunity, in their turn, of looking 
down, and they preserve with great tenaciousness 
the broad line of demarkation which separates 
them, in social position, from those that are below. 
This class consists of the great mass of the culti- 
vators, the “ cotters,” the labourers, the shepherds. 
They occupy a position far below. A large por- 
tion of the proceeds of their labour goes up to 
those above them. They receive, however, a con- 
sideration in return. They are free from all that 
solicitude and care which being a principal^ as an 
American labourer is, in owning the land he 
works, always entails. They have nothing to do 
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but to go on their simple labours all their days, 
just as their fathers did before them. They have 
no hope of rising ; but then they have, on the 
other hand, no fear of falling. The rents which 
the tacksman has to pay to the noble proprietor of 
the soil, from which he builds his palaces, and 
ornaments his grounds, and defrays the heavy 
expenses of his London residence and his con- 
tinental tours, forbid his paying to the labourers 
more than enough for »tere food and shelter. In 
a wild and mountainous region like this, in Ame- 
rica, there will be no ducal residence, no parks, no 
pleasant drives, no assemblages of gay and fashion- 
able company, but every cultivator of the soil has 
each his own home ; he has floors to his rooms, 
feathers instead of chaff for his bed, glass for his 
windows, a horse and waggon for his drives of 
business or pleasure, and books and newspapers 
for his winter evenings. Both nations are equally 
proud of their respective systems. The English- 
man points with triumph to the castle, the parks 
and hunting-grounds, and the splendid equipages 
of one, with a feeling, too, of pride and pleasure, 
which never seems the least alloyed by his being 
himself utterly excluded from any share in all this 
splendour, and despises what he calls the dead and 
monotonous level of democracy. The American is 
proud of the sturdy independence and thrift of 
ilie thousand ; the intelligence, the comforts, and 
the freedom which reign in all their homes, and 
looks with contempt on what he calls the useless 
pomp and parade, and the idle luxury of an aristo- 
cracy. The Englishman seems to experience a 
feeling of protection and safety in having somebody 
above him to whom he can look up. He enjoys 
the feeling of reverence for a human superior. 
The American, though he will submit to the ills of 
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povert}^ sickness, and affliction, will not brook any 
pressure upon him by the hand of another man. 
He takes no pleasure, therefore, in looking up to 
aristocratical grandeur ; while the Englishman con- 
siders such a summit as essential to the complete- 
ness of human society, as its glory and its crown. 

Pondering on these thoughts, we rolled on over 
the smooth and level road, along beautiful shores 
and through the grandest defiles, until at length 
we reached the splendid castle of the Duke of 
Argyle, and his beautiful little village of Inverary. 


XII. 

STAFFA AND IONA. 


August 21. 

The mountainous conformation of the land which 
forms the Scottish Highlands does not terminate at 
the sea-shore. It extends, half submerged, far 
out into the Western Ocean, the sea filling the 
valleys, and surrounding and isolating the peaks, 
and ranges, and elevated tracts which rise above 
the waves as islands, and all of the most picturesque 
and beautiful forms. In studying the Highland 
scenery of Scotland, therefore, these Western 
Islands must be included. 

You pass among them, in many cases, through 
narrow straits and passages, which would have 
been Highland glens were it not for the intrusion 
of the sea. In other places there are broad bays 
and sounds, with peaks and precipitous masses of 
land rising here and there above the water. Of 
oourse, the views are everywhere picturesque and 
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Striking. In fact, the islands and the Highlands 
are only parts of one and the same great scene of 
mountains and seas intermingled together, the 
only difference being that to the westward of a 
certain line the water predominates, and to the 
eastward the land. 

The larger of these islands contain tovjrns and 
villages, and often a considerable rural population# 
The smaller ones, though they have no human 
dwellings upon them, are still parts of farms, and 
are inhabited by sheep or herds of Highland 
cattle. The graziers bring these cattle to their 
isolated pastures in great flat-boats, and when 
near the shore they tumble them out into the 
water and lot them swim to the land. In some of 
the islands are great tracts of heather, where the 
'7ro/istf — birds resembling the partridge — breed, 
and tile proprietors come, with some of their 
friends, in the proper season, to shoot them ; in 
fact, the grouse seem to take precedence over man 
in many cases. Two English gentlemen were 
conversing, in my presence, on the subject as we 
WTie sailing along the coasts of one of the largest 
of these islands. One of them remarked to the 
other that the population did not increase at all. 

A large number emigrated not very long since. 

Why did they emigrate ?” asked the other. “ Oh, 
the duke compelled them. He does not want the 
population to increase. He wants to keep it a 
quiet, still place for shooting !” However strange 
this may sound in the ears of an American, I 
assure the leader it is considered all very natural 
and proper in Scotland. 

There are two of these islands which are special 
objects of interest, and are visited as such by 
tourists from all parts of the world. They are 
aituated very near each other. One is Iona, which 
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was In early times the great headquarters and seat 
of Christianity and of learning. There remain 
upon it, to this day, the ruins of a Cathedral, a 
church, a nunnery, and the monuments of a long 
line of Scottish kings, wjio were buried there. 
The other, few miles distant from it, is StalFa. 
Staffa is a small island, but high. One end of it 
is formed of an immense congeries of basaltic co- 
lumns, rising out of the sea, and supporting a great 
bed of rock, which is covered above with soil and 
vegetation. Among these columns is a cavern 
several hundred feet in length, whose sides are 
composed of the columns, and whose floor is formed 
of the boiling surges of the sea. These two islands 
are but a few miles distant from each other, and 
are usually visited on the aame excursion. They 
are both small, and they lie about fifty miles from 
the shore, with larger and more mountainous 
islands between. 

The rendezvous for tourists in making this ex- 
cursion, and, in fact, for the steamers passing up 
and down the western coast of Scotland, is Oban, 
a little town of white cottages, built under the 
cliffs, around a small, but very picturesque and 
beautiful bay. We came to Oban from the interior 
about sunset on a very pleasant day. ^ly party 
had changed. I had fallen in with some profes- 
sional gentlemen from London and Edinburgh, and 
we had combined to take a car, as it is called — a 
vehicle like a New York cab, without a top. It is 
not specially comfortable to ride in, but is ex- 
tremely convenient for conversation, as the p'assen- 
gers all face together, two , on each side, omnibus 
fashion ; and fine, also, for seeing the country and 
taking the showers, as it is entirely open on all 
sides. 

In this vehicle we had travelled on through glen 
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after glen, and along the shores of wild lochs, 
where we had a low parapet wall between us and 
the water on one side, and dark, precipitous moun- 
tains on the other. At length one of these lochs 
widened into an estuary, ornamented with beautiful 
islands and bold shores. We met little partiei^« of 
tourists, some carrying fishing apparatus, some 
portfolios for sketching, and some attended by a 
servant in livery, all indicating our approach to an 
inn. A few minutes afterward we wheeled down 
into a town, which we found occupying a very ro- 
mantic and picturesque situation. There was a 
small bay surrounded by cliffs and steep green 
hills, which left only a narrow space between them 
and the beach. Toward the sea huge islands in- 
tercepted the view, among which the eye wandered 
instinctively for the passage by which the vessels 
at anchor inside had entered or could get away. 
A long pier projected into the water, two large 
steamers, with bright red chimneys, being moored 
at the end of it, and another just coming up, and 
blowing off her steam. A street jfessed around 
the shore of the bay, with a perpendicular wall 
toward the water. Below the wall was a beach, 
left dry by the retiring tide. On the opposite side 
©f the street were long blocks of whitewashed 
houses, two stories high, facing the water. These 
blocks were not continuous, but were interrupted 
at several points by roads diverging into the 
country, an avenue leading to a little church, 
perched under the cliffs behind the town, and by a 
stream which issued forth from a narrow dell, and 
emptied into the bay under an ancient bridge. On 
the brow of one hill, overhanging the town, a small 
battery had been formed of turf, with cannon at 
the embrasures, ready to salute the royal yacht 
0 
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which is expected to enter the harbour next week 
with the queen and Prince Albert on board. All 
this was Oban. 

The inn was very full, and, of course, the ac- 
commodations very contracted for any new arrival. 
Always glad of a plausible excuse for leaving 
public resorts, and getting behind the scenes of 
ordinary daily life, I set off the next morning on a 
ramble through the village, to look out for private 
lodgings. I selected one at last, the humblest that 
I could find consistently with securing certain 
comforts absolutely essential. The apartment was 
a back-room behind a shop. It was usually the 
family-room of the shop, or store^ as it would have 
been called in America ; but when the inn was 
full, they were accustomed to let it to travellerSj 
bestowing themselves, while their guests remained, 
in what seemed to me very restricted quarters, in 
the shop itself, which, though very small, is di- 
vided, on such occasions, into bed-room, sitting- 
room, shop, and kitchen, by means of partitions 
made of high furniture and curtains. In my room, 
in the rear, where I write this description, every- 
thing is plain, but very neat and comfortable. The 
floor, though it has a carpet upon it, feels very solid 
under the feet, being of stone. The walls are also 
of stone, but arc neatly whitewashed. There is a 
fireplace, and a little grate for peat or coal, and a 
clock without a case, which ticks loudly at the 
head of my bed, and strikes the hours with great 
distinctness and fidelity, though, to my great joy, 
the first night that I slept there, it ran down a 
little past midnight. The good lady apologised in 
the morning for not having wound it up, and did 
not forget again ; so I have been accustomed, when 
I go to bed, to relieve it from duty during the 
night, by gently lifting the weight, and setting it 
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on the table, and thus both the clock and myself 
sleep together until the morning. There is a small 
shelf of books, all in the Gaelic language, attached 
to the wall in the corner, and a table in the middle 
of the room, where 1 write my letters, and take my 
breakfast and tea ; and all the time that I am at 
home, I am the object of my landlady’s constant 
and truly maternal care. 

Towards the evening of the day on whidi I got 
established in these quarters, a crier came through 
the village ringing his bell, and announcing the 
steamboat arrangements for the following day, call- 
ing out, witli loud vociferation, and with many 
pauses for breath, that at seven o’clock such a 
steamer would leave Oban Fort for Fort William 
and Dorpach, points far to the north ; that at eight 
o’clock another would set sail for Staffa aud Iona, 
to return in the evening ; and then at nine, a third 
would depart for Greenock and Glasgow, by way 
of the Crinan Canal. 

I took my breakfast the next morning at seven, 
and then sallied forth to embark for Staffa and Jona, 
my good landlady having reported favourably in 
regard to the prospects of the weather, upon which 
she had made very close observations at an early 
hour. She put a small paper parcel in my hand, 
too, as 1 went away, saying, “ I thought ye wad 
like to tak’ a bit ’o biscuit wi’ ye for the steamer.” 

I went to the pier ; I found there the gentlemen 
who had been my travelling companions in the 
Highland car. They had been to Staffa and Tona 
the day before, and were now to proceed northward 
in another steamer, which was lying alongside of 
the one in which my excursion was to be made. 
We bade each other good-bye, and the two steamers 
sailed out of the little harbour together. 

Our own was a large and handsomely-furnished 
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vessel. The deck was open, and it had cushioned 
seats around the sides, on which the company were 
sitting dressed in every variety of costume. There 
were families with their children ; young students 
with their tutors ; old ones in little parties of three 
or four ; and young brides with their husbands, 
the most contented and happy of all. A fresh 
breeze was blowing, and our course led us to the 
south of the great island of Mull, where we were 
exposed to the open sea. ' As we advanced into 
the swell, guide-books and maps were gradually 
laid aside ; conversation ceased, and a large part of 
the company were soon extended on the seats or 
on the deck, or upon the sofas in an elegant cabin 
below, pale and wretched, wishing, probably, that 
they had been contented with such scenery and 
ruins as were to be seen without leaving the shore. 

After some hours we came to narrower waters, 
where w’e were somewhat under the lee of the 
land. The company recovered their vivacity and 
spirits, and soon marshalled themselves along the 
deck to gaze upon the approaching shores of Iona. 
We sailed along a range of low, rocky points, with 
patches of white, sandy beach intervening. A little 
way back from the water was a long, straight row 
of stone liovels, the walls brown and mossy with 
age, the rools thatched and overgrown with grass 
and weeds. There w'as a company of labourers 
picking busily upon one of the ragged ledges which 
projected into the water, in the apparently vain at- 
tempt to fashion it into a pier, there being at pre- 
sent no landing-place except upon slippery rocks 
and among boiling surges. Upon one of the small, 
white, sandy beaches stood a great crowd of girls 
and boys, holding something carefully in their 
hands, though the distance was loo great to allow 
us to see what. Two great boats were seen push- 
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ing off from the shore, evidently with the design 
of taking the passengers from the steamer. The 
land ascended gradually behind the huts already 
described, to a range of low, green hills, covered 
with heather, from among which great ledges of 
rocks peeped out everywhere. At each end of the 
long row of huts was a mass of ruins ; but there 
was nothing in the least degree picturesque or al- 
luring in the aspect which they presented ; in fact, 
the whole scene was one of gloomy barrenness, 
wretchedness, and desolation. And yet this was the 
point from which the light of Christianity, civiliza- 
tion, and learning spread over all the land. 

The steamer stopped, and the boats came along- 
side, plunging fearfully in the swell which rolled 
along the steamer’s sides. The passengers clam- 
bered into them by means of a sort of step-ladder 
let down the side, though with much difficulty and 
delay, on account of the rising and falling of the 
boats, and their thumping against the foot of the 
ladder and the guards of the paddle-boxes, which 
all the exertions of the seamen could not wholly 
prevent. At length we were all embarked, twenty- 
live or thirty in each boat, and the rowers began 
to pull for the land. As wc approached the shore 
the boat rose and fell with the waves, which were 
beating in upon the rocks in such a manner as to 
make it appear very doubtful how we were to land. 
'J'he oarsmen hesitated, and, resting upon their 
oars, looked anxiously along the line of foaming 
surges which were rolling in upon the shore. At 
length they turned and pushed toward a point of 
rocks which made out into the waves, the boat 
rising and falling fearfully with its heavy burden, 
and the spray dashing over the bows, and breaking 
violently among the blades of the oars. At length 
we reached the rocks ; they were covered with sea-^ 
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weed. As we touched, two of the boatmen sprang 
out into the water, and endeavoured to steady the 
boat by holding its bows so as to ease it as much 
as possible in its thumps upon the rocky ledges, 
and called upon the passengers to scramble out as 
quick as possible. There was nothing to stand 
upon but the wet and slimy sea- weed, and we had 
a long distancQ to walk upon these slippery ways 
before we came to any firmer footing. Over this 
treacherous surface the company slowly and cau- 
tiously advanced, the seas surging continually in 
through the channels among the rocks, terrifying 
the ladies, wlio were perched very unstably on the 
prominences, which they surrounded and threat- 
ened to overwhelm, and submerging tlie feet of the 
gentlemen, who stood incautiously or gallantly in 
the depressions and hollows. 

In the meantime, the crowd of children, who 
had been waiting for us on the beach, when they 
found that our course was diverted, and that we 
were to land upon the rocks, came scrambling 
round to meet us, each with a plate or saucer filled 
with various coloured pebbles, which they had col- 
lected on the beach, and which they wished us to 
buy ; so that while we were all earnestly engaged 
in helping the ladies and one another along, and 
staggering about to avoid the streams which still, 
even at this distance from our landing, came pour- 
ing up about our feet, these children crowded 
eagerly around us and in our way, holding the 
plates and saucers before us, and calling out the 
prices of their respective collections. “ All these 
for sixpence !” “ Fourpence !’* “ Eightpence !’’ 

“Twopence!” “These for fourpence!” They 
were the wildest-looking set of savages I had seen, 
except the boys in the Newcastle colliery, and they 
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wanted us to buy tlieir collections as souvenirs o£ 
our visit to Iona ! 

We soon advanced to where the rocks were bare 
and dry, which was a great improvement in respect 
to our footing. Soon afterward we reached the 
sand. Here our party collected together, the 
other boat having landed its portion in the mean- 
time. A conductor took us in charge to show’ us 
the ruins. We walked along a sort of road in 
front of the huts, the children thronging around us 
and before us, with the most eager importunity, all 
the way. If any one of the party show^ed the 
least inclination to buy, he w''as immediately over- 
whelmed and confounded by the multitude of 
plates and saucers which WTre instantaneously 
thrust before him, and by the clamours of the little 
sellers, eacli urging him to ‘‘buy mine,” “buy 
mine.” With such a multitude of offers, and in 
the confusion of the sounds of “ Sixpence!’* 
“Fourpence!” “These for twopence!” “Buy 
mine 1” it was impossible to decide upon any- 
thing ; and while the poor purchaser stood per- 
plexed and confused, the party moved on, so that 
he had soon to break away from the little troop 
about him, and hurry on without closing a bargain 
with any of them. 

We at length reached the ruins. The grounds 
W'ere enclosed by an ancient wall, in which was 
an iron gate, which our guide opened with a key ; 
and the whole party, fifty genteel tourists, full of 
wonder and curiosity, and fifty ragged and half- 
naked children, with plates and saucers of pebbles 
in their hands, followed him in. The guide, how- 
ever, drove the children back and locked the gate 
against them, while we went scrambling over the 
tombstones, which covered the whole ground like 
a pavement, all most curiously sculptured and 
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carved. Our conductor hastened us forward, say- 
ing that only an hour was allowed for the whole 
excursion, and that we would look at these monu- 
ments and tombstones on our return. We ac- 
cordingly went on, and entered at length a sort of 
enclosure, surrounded by ruined arches and walls, 
which the guide informed us were the cloisters. 
From this scene we were ushered into a gloomy, 
roofless room, with eight niches about the walls, 
which we were told was the chapier^houac, that iS) 
the room where the ecclesiastical authorities of the 
establishment held their meetings and transacted 
their affairs. From this room we went into the 
Cathedral itself. It had all the parts and appur- 
tenances of a modern minster, but on a very small 
scale, and of extremely rude execution. Effigies 
were cut in the walls and on the stones of the 
pavements, and there were innumerable inscrip- 
tions in ancient characters, and in the Latin 
tongue, half obliterated by time. The whole 
building was of very small dimensions, and the 
stones of which the walls were composed were of 
all colours, sizes, and shapes, cobbles and slates 
being mixed and alternated with each other in tlu^ 
utmost disorder. There was nothing in the whole 
which a modern builder could approve except tlie 
mortar ; this, however, had been extremely faith- 
ful to its trust, as was evident by its having held 
together such materials for so long a time. 

We passed out into the churchyard again. It 
seems that nobles and kings, in those days as well 
as now, however they might have lived, liked to 
repose at last in consecrated ground ; seeking a 
useles refuge for their lifeless bodies in the sanc- 
tuaries of Christianity, after having, through life, 
rejected the true salvation which she had offered to 
the living soul. Thus, as this Cathedral was for 
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SO long a time the chief seat and sanctuary of the 
Christian Church, its yard was, for many years, a 
royal burying-ground. The guide told us that 
forty-five kings of Scotland were lying beneath 
our feet. I thought the company trampled very 
irreverently upon the royal graves. The stones 
lay flat upon the ground, and were carved and 
sculptured very curiously, beings covered with 
every conceivable quaint effigy and device. 

I took an opportunity to question the guide in 
regard to the progress of decay upon the ruins. — 
He said that they were crumbling slowly, but did 
not sensibly change from year to year. He had 
been acquainted with the ruins for forty years, and, 
judging from the changes which he had witnessed 
during that time, he thought “ the great square 
tower” would stand for a century to come. Per- 
haps it may, though as to the monumental carvings 
and inscriptions on the tombstones, which were 
lying every where around, it seemed to me that they 
must be pretty eifectually obliterated by^lhe foot- 
steps of twenty visitors a-day, if they trampled 
over the sacred memorials as ruthlessly as we did. 

There is a curious kind of cross which it was 
the custom to erect in the island in ancient days. 
These crosses were cut from a single block of 
stone, and covered with sculptured figures and 
images. It is said that great numbers of these 
crosses were erected, though only a few now re- 
main. One, which we saw in the church-yard, 
was about ten feet high, and stood in a socket cut 
in a large block of stone, which served for a pedes- 
tal. It was secured by three iron w^edges, which 
the guide pointed out to us, saying that the cross 
“was declining entirely,” but that they raised it 
up, and supported it in its place, by order of the 
Duke of Athol. The duke is the proprietor of 
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the island, and, consequently, of the ruins. The 
guide stated to his fifty auditors the fact, that the 
cross owed its erect position to the interposition of 
the duke, with an air of great deference and 
respect ; and we all looked upon the little ru§tj' 
wedges, with a profound sentiment of respect for 
the aristocratic greatness which could accomplish 
such conservative measures, by just speaking the 
word. 

Thus we passed along, following our guide 
rapidly from point to point, and listening to his 
explanations, until at length, before we had com- 
pleted our survey, the bell of the steamer, which 
had been all tliis time riding patiently at anchor at 
a little distance from the shore, summoned us to 
return. The children, who had been watching us 
through the bars of the gateway, beset us imme- 
diately again, when we issued from it, and hovered 
about us with eager importunities, until we reached 
Xhe shore. I bought specimens of some of them, 
and hired others, at a halfpenny a-piece, not to 
ask me to buy any more but the spectacle of 
their poverty and wretchedness, their eagerness to 
sell their little treasures, the roughness with which 
they were repulsed, and their looks of mournful 
disappointment, gave me, on the whole, far more 
of pain, than the view of all the ruins afforded of 
pleasure. From among my purchases, I brought 
only a single specimen away. It w^as a pebble of 
quartz, green and transparent, a variety peculiar 
to the island. I thought it would cut well for a 
seal, and I meant to preserve it as a souvenir of 
the ruins of Iona. It proves, however, to be only 
a souvenir of the misery and destitution of the 
poor wretches whose pebbles I did not buy. 

The thoughts and feelings which one might ima- 
gine would be experienced in visiting this ancient 
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and centre of piety and learning, are very 
feebly awakened under the circumstances in which 
we see it. If one could be there alone, with an 
inn at hand, from which he could make repeated 
visits to the ruins in silence and solitude, and could 
read, on the spot, the histories of the times when 
tlie institutions of which they were the seat were 
ill their glory, he would experience, no doubt, 
strong emotions of interest and pleasure. But to 
go, as visitors must generally go now ; to arrive in 
an elegant modern steamboat in company with a 
large party of frishionable strangers ; to find your- 
self suddenly and unexpectedly crowded into a 
boat, and thumping on the rocks in the swell, and 
then staggering along to gain the shore over the 
slippery sea- weed, in the midst of a crowd of 
scramblers who fill the air with their shouts of 
laughter or exclamations of fear ; to be hurried 
along from ruin to ruin, listening, with fifty others, 
fo the brief explanations of a guide ; and, finally, 
to be hurried back by the tolling of your steamboat 
beii ; in such a visit there is no time for thought, 
and no opportunity for any other emotion than a 
sort of bewildering wonder. When it is over, 
you look back upon it as upon some strange, wild 
fancy of sleep, and can hardly tell whether you 
Iitave really seen Iona, or have been haunted by 
spectre children hovering over a gloomy ruin, in a 
dream. 

We clambered back to the boats, and were rowed 
with infinite difficulty to the steamer’s side, and 
after a while, one after another, we clambered up 
the stairs again and regained the deck. The an- 
chor was up by the time we were on board, and we 
were off at full speed for Staffa. Staffa lies north 
of Iona, about five miles distant. The sea on 
every hand was covered with islands of every pic- 
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turesque form, rising like mountains and cliffs out 
of the sea. Staffa, when it first came distantly 
into view, was distinguished from the rest by 
having one of its sides exactly perpendicular, aj if 
it had been cut down artificially to the water’s 
edge. The wind had increased, and we found, as 
we approached, that this island was more open in 
situation than Iona, and more exposed to the 
swell ; in fact, it very often happens that passen- 
gers cannot land, for the shore is rocky on every 
side, and there is no part at all protected from the 
waves. The surf was rolling in now with a vio- 
lence just within the limit rendering it possible to 
land. Some of the company chose not to venture. 
The rest clambered down into the boats, and the 
oarsmen pulled for the shore. 

We were loaded heavily, and, as the boats rose 
and fell upon the billows more and more the nearej' 
we came to the shore, the oarsmen paused, and 
seemed to shrink from the attempt to land. They 
hesitated for sonic time, surveying tlie coast to find 
the best place for a trial. Our boat, wliicli was the 
foremost, at length made for a line of the shore 
where there was a range of rocks rounded oh 
toward the sea, and forming a sort of natural plat- 
form, or pier. I happened myself to be at the 
bows, and leaped ashore, with two of the boatmen, 
the moment the boat touched. I climbed up upon 
the rocks, wliile the boatmen grasped the boat to 
keep her oil. They were immediately half sub- 
merged by a swelling wave, which rolled in around 
them, and dashed the boat forward, and would 
have fixed the bows upon the rocks, leaving the 
stern, with its heavy load of passengers, to sink in 
the foaming surges behind, had they not pushed 
her off with all their force, so that, as the wave 
fell, the bow descended with the rest of the boat. 
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;^rinding its way down upon the ragged rocks. 
Immediately the men had to change their action, 
and exert all their force in holding the boat io the 
shore, instead of keeping her from it, or she would 
have been carried away from them by the retiring 
wave. This operation was repeated two or three 
times, the thumping and grinding of the boat, as 
she rose and fell four or five feet perpendicularly, 
being altogether too great to allow the passengers 
to land. The two men then gave up the attempt. 
They leaped back into the boat and pushed her off, 
directing me to walk up the island, while they 
sliQuld coast along and endeavour to find some 
better place to land. 

1 thought my own position on shore safer than 
that of my fellow-passengers on board, as such a 
boat, loaded with twenty or thirty men and women, 
has a momentum and force in its plunges in the 
surf which it is very difficult for two boatmen, 
standing on slippery rocks, and half submerged in 
the swell, to control. If it had been allowed to 
come up to the rocks broadside to it w^ould have 
rolled over and over like a log in going down with 
the wave. The safety of all on board depended 
on bringing it up with the stem, or stern, presented 
to the rocks, and then, by the greatest exertion, to 
prevent its being caught upon them. While doing 
this the men were in imminent danger, as I thought, 
of being crushed between the boat and the rocks, 
or washed off into the sea, the waves coming up 
around them waist high. 

I climbed V4p the cliffs, and the boat cruised along 
the shore, joined soon by the other boat, which 
2 iow drew near, and the company contrived, some 
how or other, to get at last all to land. The parties 
from the boats ascended the rocks, and we all set 
out together to walk toward the famous cavern. 
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The island is three quarters of a mile long, and 
is bordered by perpendicular cliffs on almost all 
sides toward the sea. On the top is a tract of 
tolerably level grass land, which is tenanted by a 
herd of cattle. These cattle came up in a body, 
and gazed at us in mute astonishment until we had 
passed by. When we arrived at the soutliern ex- 
tremity of the island, we advanced toward the 
brink of a preciflicc, without seeing how we were 
to descend, until, on looking over the edge, we 
perceived a very narrow and almost perpendicular 
wooden stair-case leading down. It had a slender 
wooden railing on each side. I’he whole was su])- 
ported and steadied by braces formed by stakes, 
the lower ends of which were sharpened and driven 
an inch or two into the crevices of the rocks. As 
we looked down we found that the shore below was 
formed of the upper ends of columns rising out of 
the water. Here was also a low, conical island near 
the shore, formed, likewise, of such columns, be- 
tween this island and the foot of the precipice, 
directly beneath our feet, was a long, narrow pas- 
sage, with the sea rolling and roaring through it, 
as if eager to swallow us up if we should attempt 
to descend. 

The passengers followed one another down the 
stair-way, clinging desperately to the railing. At 
the bottom we found ourselves landed upon a veiy 
extraordinary surface of rocks, formed by the up- 
per ends of broken columns, black and smooth 
like well-worn cast iron. They w'ere all even and 
fiat at the upper ends ; but, being of different 
lengths, they formed steps, by which we could 
descend easily to the water’s edge, or ascend to the 
foot of the cliffs. The cliffs were formed of tall 
pillars, clustered closely together, and in some 
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places curved inward, as if bending under the weight 
of the mass of rock resting upon them. 

We turned to the left, and walked along upon 
the tops of the columns, with the sea sweeping in 
tumultuous swells through the narrow passage 
between us and the island, and dashing up nearly 
to our feet. At length we reached the mouth of 
the great cavern. On approaching the entrance, 
we found that there were some broken columns, 
the ends being, perhaps, ten feet above the water, 
upon wliich we could clamber along into the 
arched opening. The footing, however, was very 
narrow, and we had to step continually up and 
down, on account of the dilferent lengths of the 
columns over which we had to climb. And as the 
boiling and roaring surges were dashing in and 
out through the whole length of tlie cave, as if to 
frighten us from our attempt, it would have been 
very dilEcult for us to have entered, had it not 
been lor the help of a rope which was passed along 
around corners and over projections, where other- 
wise we sliould have been in imminent danger of 
losing our hold, and being plunged into the foam- 
ing and thundering caldron below. 

When we were all fairly in the cave, the sceiio 
was certainly a .;ery striking one. We stood, or, 
rather, clung, fifty of us in a line, half way be- 
tween the foaming surges which formed the floor 
of the cavern and the vaulted roof above”. Some 
clung to the ropes in attitudes of fear ; others sat 
composed, and with an air of unconcern, on the 
ends of the broken columns ; while others still, 
pushing forward far into the interior, attempted to 
awaken the echoes of the cavern by shouts and 
outcries ; though these eflbrts were almost in vain, 
for the tremendous roaring of the surges drowned 
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tkeir voices, and filled the cavern with a continual 
thunder. 

One stands in such a scene mute and motionless, 
having ‘nothing to say and nothing to do, and no 
wish but to be left undisturbed. This wish, how- 
ever, in our case, could not be granted. Our guide 
soon sent us in word that our time had expired ; 
that the tide \vas rising, making it every moment 
more and more difficult for us to embark. These 
orders vrere passed from one to another along the 
line, partly by vociferations and gesticulations, 
the former rendered almost inaudible by the thun- 
dering reverberations of the cavern. In obedience 
to them, our long procession began, accordingly, to 
move out in reverse order, some, however, linger- 
ing in niches and corners while the rest went by. 
We returned to the foot of the staircase as we 
came, along the edge of the water, on tops of the 
broken columns, taking care to keep close under 
the cliffs, to avoid the surf which dashed up from 
the sea. We mounted the giddy stairway, retraced 
our steps over the green pasturage above, and 
embarked in the boats as we had landed, the boat- 
men and some of the passengers getting, in the 
operation, half submerged in the sw^ell. 

We returned to Oban by a more northerly route 
than the one we had taken in coming out in the 
morning. It led us through narrow channels and 
passages, •where we w'ere protected from the sea. 
High mountains and islands were all around us, 
their tops enveloped in clouds and mists, which 
gradually thickened and descended, and at length 
came sweeping over the water in incessant gusts of 
wind and rain- We were all, however, perfectly 
satisfied with the weather, having had smiles and 
sunshine as long as they were needed ; there is, in 
fact, a sort of feeling of relief and pleasure in these 
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latitudes, in having it begin to rain as soon as you 
reach a place of shelter. Good weather is so rare 
and valuable that you cannot help feeling some- 
thing like a wish to economize it ; and warmth 
and sunshine which come upon you when. you are 
in a place of shelter seem a aort of extravagance 
and waste, which will have to be atoned for by 
future want. So we welcomed the rain, thinking 
that it would entitle us to a fair and sunny sky 
when we needed it more. 

I was cold and uncomfortable, however, when I 
got to my room. My motherly landlady built me 
a peat fire in the little grate, and brought me a 
supper of hot oatmeal porridge, apologizing for 
the spoon with which it was served, by saying, “ I 
dinna ken whether ye can eat wi* a horn spoon, 
but I hae na ither.” Her arrangements, however,, 
simple as they were, needed no apology. I drew 
up the table to the fire, lighted the candle, rolled 
down the curtain, and betook myself to my supper 
and to the horn spoon with a more decided sen- 
sation of being at home than I had experienced 
before since leaving my own study in my native 
land. 


XIIT. 

BEN NEVIS. 


August 25. 

Ben Nevxs has always been considered the highest 
mountain in Scotland. There is another, further 
inland, called Ben Maedhu, which is very nearly 
P 
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of the same elevation ; and measurements by the 
barometer sometimes make one the highest and 
sometimes the other. Ben Nevis, however, rises 
abruptly from the very level of the sea, the tide 
ebbing and flowing up Loch Linhee to its base ; 
so that, when you have attained its summit, you 
look down to greater depths all around you than 
you would from a mountain in the interior of 
greater absolute height, but resting upon, and sur- 
rounded by, a tract of elevated land. 

Ben Nevis is said to be always covered with 
snow, or, rather, always to retain snow in the vast 
chasms and under the precipices of the northern 
side. Its summit is certainly almost always en- 
veloped in clouds and storms. This circumstance 
prevents its being often ascended. As we ap- 
proached it, coming up Loch Linhee, one sunny 
morning, its head was, as usual, concealed in mists. 
All the other mountains around us were visible ; 
but Ben Nevis, which we looked for anxiously, 
could not be made out ; we only knew that its head 
was somewhere among the fleecy clouds which were 
floating in that quarter of the sky. 

We landed about noon at a little village adjoin- 
ing Fort William, on the eastern shore of the loch. 
The steamer, after leaving a few of her passengers 
on the pier, proceeded about two miles further, to 
the head of the loch, where is the entrance to the 
Caledonian Canal. The village occupied a narrow 
strip of level land along the shore, and there was 
a mountain range immediately behind it. After 
getting established at the inn, I found that the 
clouds were gradually disappearing from the sky ; 
and, as it was too late to commence the ascent of 
Ben Nevis that day, I concluded to climb up these 
lower mountains behind the village, in order to 
take augeneral survey of the surrounding country, 
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and in hopes, also, of getting a view of the great 
peak itself, which I knew must be towering beyond 
them. 

Fort William is at the junction of three great 
valleys : one, coming up from the south, is filled 
from side to side with the waters of Loch Lin- 
hee ; another, extending towards the west, is 
occupied with Loch Eil ; and a thir,d, towards the 
north-east, is the great glen of Scotland, extending 
entirely across the island from Fort W’^illiam to 
Inverness, and carrying the Caledonian Canal. ^ — 
The junction of these three valleys form an exten- 
sive tract of land and water, level and low, which 
you look down upon from any of the eminences in 
the vicinity. I found, accordingly, as I gradually 
attained a higher and higher elevation, that my 
view of the lochs and tracts of level land was 
widening and extending in every direction. Below 
me lay tlie village, with its little pier extending 
Into the water. A boat was here and there to be 
seen, moving slowly by its oars over the smooth 
surface. The whole course of the steamer, two 
miles above, at the entrance to tlie canal, was in 
view ; and the little village itself, which they call 
Corpach, with its white walls among the trees, and 
the red chimney of the steamer among the masts 
at its pier, were visible. I kept a careful look-out 
in this direction, for I had left my guide-book on 
board ; and, as the boat was to come back that 
afternoon, in about two hours from the time I 
commenced my ascent, I meant to set out on my 
return as soon as I saw her in motion, judging 
that I could get down the mountain in the time 
which it would take her to come two miles over the 
water. 

From the point where the steamer was lying, I 
could trace the line of the Caledonian Canal for 
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many miles through a broad and beautiful valley 
ornamented with trees and villages. Besides the 
canal, there was a river meandering among the 
meadows, with roads accompanying and crossing it. 
Of course, every half-hour, as I ascended, brought 
All these scenes more and more directly beneath my 
feet. 

After ascending for some time, T came to the top 
of a sort of brow of the mountain, with a broad 
and shallow valley between it and tlie higher land 
beyond. In this valley were several ancient- 
looking stone huts, and ruins of others, and marks 
of old walls, and fields, once cultivated but now 
boggy and desolate. The air was perfectly calm 
and still, with a certain state of the atmosphere 
sometimes experienced in a summer’s day, when 
sounds can be heard at a great distance. While I 
was surveying the desolate-looking scene before 
me, I heard voices like those of children, which 
seemed to come from the mountain-side. I looked 
a long time in vain, before I could discover where 
these sounds could come from. At last, I saw, at 
a great distance, two moving figures, barely per- 
ceptible, coming down the face of the mountain, — 
I went towards them, and met them, at length, at 
the foot of the descent. I’hcy were two boys, 
bringing down peat from the top of the mountain. 
The peat was in bags, strapped upon their backs, 
the burden being, in each case, bigger than the 
bearer of it. They staggered along under the 
weight, but stopped when I accosted them, and 
turned up their eyes to me — their loads preventing 
any motion of the head — with a very contented 
and satisfied look. I asked them if they were not 
loaded too heavily, and they answered, “ Ho ! no, 
sir,*' in a tone implying great confidence in their 
physical powers. 
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1 went on, and began to clamber up the steep 
which tliej^ had just descended, and found, as I 
came out at the top of it, a vast summit beyond, 
rising into view, marked by characteristics which 
declared it to be Ben Nevis itself, without any 
question. It was wild and savage in form, and 
frosted all over with a hoary covering, which 
seemed too grey to be snow, and 'too white for 
stone. It had that expression of desolate and 
awful majesty with which summits tliat rise above 
the limits of animal and vegetable life, when you 
have a near and distinct view of them, are always 
invested. 

When I came fairly out upon the top of the 
mountain which I had been ascending, tljere gra- 
dually came into view another scene, equally 
striking, though of a very diflerent character. 
It was a narrow, deep, and beautiful valley, lying 
far below me, between the mountain on which I 
stood and the broad slopes of Ben Nevis beyond. 
The bottom of the valley was green and fertile, 
wdth a little river meandering through it, and a 
road, which appeared here and there like a narrow 
footpath, and in other places was lost among the 
trees. Little cottages were scattered along among 
the fields and gardens, and one quite elegant 
dwelling, surrounded by plantations of trees, and 
approached by handsome avenues, was evidently 
the residence of the laird. The beautiful verdure 
of this glen — which is called Glen Nevis — con- 
trasted strongly with the grey and barren desola- 
tion of Ben Nevis and the neighbouring summits. 
It had a cliarming expression of peace, and quiet, 
and plent}', though exposed, apparently, to awfully 
Impending dangers of falling rocks or avalanches 
from the heights above. I could overlook the 
whole of Glen Nevis for many miles, till at last it 
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became lost in ravines and wooded valleys in the 
mountains beyond. 

The top of the range where I stood was a broad 
swell of land, covered with peat bogs, morasses, 
and old excavations, filled with black stagnant 
water. The range terminated suddenly on the 
north, where it looked towards a great plain. 
Thus, by walking around on the brow, T could 
look down on the eastern side into Glen Nevis, 
on the western to the village from which I had 
ascended, and to the northward into the great 
valley ten miles broad, through which passes the 
canal. As I walked around surveying these 
scenes, keeping a constant watch in the direction 
from which the steamboat was to come, suddenly 
the sound of her steam, and soon after that of the 
tolling of her bell, began to come to me over the 
water. I immediately set out on my return. 
The boat came out from the pier, two miles dis- 
tant, and 1 began a rapid descent. We arrived at 
the pier, at Uie end of half an hour, within half a 
minute of each other. 

The next morning at nine o’clock I set out for 
the ascent of the mountain. My road at first led 
up the village, around the northern end of the 
range which I had ascended the day before to the 
opening into Glen Nevis. I set out alone : the 
guide was to follow me with the necessary supplies, 
and T was to wait for him at “the bridge.” This 
bridge, as 1 found, was one across the River Nevis, 
where it issues from the glen in the broad, open 
valley. I sat upon the parapet and talked fifteen 
minutes with an officer of artillery, who had ar- 
rived a day or two before with a detachment to fire 
salutes and conduct other military operations irf 
honour of the queen at her landing here next 
week. My guide soon came up, and, crossing the 
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bridge, we followed the road for some distance, 
and at length look a footpath across a sort of 
moor, passing hy several miserable-looking shep- 
herd’s huts, the land rising gradually more and 
more, until it became as steep as the toughest 
greensward could stand. There was no path — 
nothing but a broad expanse of pasturage ; and no 
footing except the slight inequabties of such a 
surface ; and, of course, the labour of the ascent 
was extreme. Tlu re was no danger, in fact, be- 
cause, in case of a misstep, there were rough- 
nesses and inequalities enough in the ground to 
save one from sliding down very far. Still, as the 
grass w^as slippery, and as at a little distance on 
every side the little inequalities disappeared, and 
the srrface looked smooth j and as there was no- 
thing i'rown'ng larger tl)an a brake, to suggest even 
to the imagination t!ie idea of support, the fallimj 
gels to be p*'eU> decided by the time one 
lias ascended fire or six hi.n.l;ed fcjct. The whole 
height of the slope may be ejgbt hundred or a 
thousand feet. 

Wo passed sheep t-jr ish-nally, grazing quietly; 
and when about haT nay up, the guhie, who wajs 
at some little distance before me, called out that 
he could sec a shepherd above us. It was diffi- 
cult to look in that direction, as it required throw- 
ing back the head in a manner which threatened 
to make one lose his balance, and go rolling 
down the hill. I at length, however, got a view 
of him, a mere moving dot on the surface, which 
began to appear more grey toward the summit of 
the hill. The shepherd went on ascending as we 
did, and we could occasionally hear the shrill 
Iwhistle, faint and distant, with which he signaled 
his orders to his dogs. The shepherds were out 
that morning to collect the sheep for the purpose of 
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separating them from the Iambs. We kept him 
in sight for a long time, but at length our path 
diverged from his, and he disappeared from view ; 
though wc afterward got a distant view of him 
descending, his dog driving the sheep before him. 
The dog would proceed a little way, and then stop 
and look back, and wait for his master, to see 
whether he was right; and, on receiving new 
orders, would go on again, driving his charge to 
the right or to the left, or directly forward, accord- 
ing to the signals given him. 

In about two hours we reached the top of this 
ascent, and came out upon a great mountain brow, 
from which, on some sides, w^e had magnificent 
views of the low country around, and on others the 
land extended in broad tracts, from which other 
mountains arose, as from the plain. We wound 
around the base of a large hill, enjoying the walk 
on level ground as a luxury. The ground, how- 
ever, though level, was far from being smooth, and 
there was no path. In fact, our march was a tramp 
over bogs, mire-holes, and tufts of moss and hea- 
ther, until we came to the shore of a calm and placid 
little lake under the hill above alluded to. Its 
shores were low and green, without a tree, or even 
a shrub, upon the margin. It seemed, too, to rest 
very insecurely there, for the land fell off suddenly 
a thousand feet, at a little distance from each end 
of it, and with scarcely any rising ground between. 
Yet there the little loch has laid, perched between 
the heavens and the earth, for four thousand 
years ; and it holds its place for the future by as 
secure a tenure as any thing beneath the sun. 

We stepped over a brisk little brook which 
issued from the northern end of the loch, and ^ 
looked toward an enormous gray mountain rising 
before us, which 1 said to the guide I supposed 
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was Ben Nevis. “Oh, no,’* said he, “ Ben Nevis 
is not in sight yet. It is beyond that peak en- 
tirely.” “How far?” asked I. “About two 
miles.” He said, moreover, that the eminences 
which we had yet to ascend were steeper and 
harder than the first. Somewhat discouraged by 
this account, I advanced with him to the foot of 
the second mountain. This proved to be not more 
steep, and it certainly was not more difficult than 
the first. The whole side of it was formed of 
slides of loose stones, wdiich looked like sand and 
gravel, when we looked up to them from below, 
but which proved, when we reached them, to be 
formed of angular rocks, from the size of a man’s 
head to that of a barrel. They were all loose and 
in a sliding condition ; and if one a little less an- 
gular than the rest w'ere set in motion, it would 
roll a great way down the declivity, carrying some- 
times a mass of smaller fragments in its train. 
Sometimes, loo, the stones on which we stepped 
would start down a little, suggesting the question 
to the clamberer wdiat would become of him in 
ease of a general slide. There was, however, 
obviously no real danger of this, as everything in- 
dicated that the only motion to wdiich this species 
of debris was subject must be a slow, grinding 
descent, from the influence of frost and snow, and, 
perhaps, of mountain torrents in the winter and 
spring. 

In fact, the stones very seldom moved, but gave 
us, by dint of a little care in selection, a square 
and stable footing, much more satisfactory than 
the slippery slope of the grass on the side of the 
mountain below. There were patches of green 
here and there on the lower portions of this 
second ascent, on the upper part of one of which 
the guide pointed out to me another shepherd 
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coming down the rocks. “And I think,” said he, 
“it will be the kilt that this one has got on.’^ 
The kilt is a sort of apron, or frock, plaited very 
full, and coming down nearly to the knees. There 
is a kind of coat or jacket worn over it above ; and 
sometimes shoes and stockings, of a peculiar 
fashion, and having peculiar names, are worn too. 
The boys and young men, however, of the common 
classes, when they wear the Highland dress, have 
nothing but the kilt and jacket. We talked about 
the Highland dress, the guide explaining all its 
parts and peculiarities. He closed by saying, ‘‘ Ye 
wad think it would be cauld, but when ye are ance 
used to it, it is joost as comfortable as if ye had 
claes on.” This dress had gone entirely out of 
use, except on gala occasions, but is now returning 
a little. They arc all making a great effort to get 
fitted up in it now in this vicinity, to be ready to 
receive the queen in the old Highland style. But, 
after all, they do not become Highlanders by the 
transformation. They are still Lowland men, with 
Lowland ideas and pursuits, assuming the garb of 
an ancestry whose character and habits are for ever 
gone. 

There had been all the morning floating clouds 
in various parts of the sky, and w^e had been 
gradually getting nearer and nearer into their 
neighbourhood ; but, thus far, there had been 
nothing to intercept the view. We were conti- 
nually opening vistas into new valleys ; and sum- 
mits and ranges, which we had been looking up to, 
were brought, one by one, below our horizon. We 
had stopped occasionally at mountain streams for 
rest and a drink, and to let the guide light his 
pipe ; and thus, in four hours from the time of 
leaving our inn, we reached the summit of the 
second great elevation on our way ; and as we 
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gradually came around the great shoulder which 
we had been ascending obliquely, where we should 
have come in view of the highest summit, we saw 
that we were rapidly drawing near to the under 
surface of a great fleecy cloud, which was slowly 
floating along the sky. Moving masses of mist 
were beginning to intercept the view of rocky 
slopes and glens above and beyond us. The guide 
looked about doubtfully. lie was “ sorry to see 
the mist.” It was dangerous to attempt the last 
part of the ascent in a dark mist,” on account 
of the precipices which one was constantly coming 
upon suddenly and unawares. I told him we 
would go on for the present, at any rate ; when 
he said, after standing a moment in silence, 
gazing towards the distant rocks above us, “I 
see a gentleman up there !” “ Where ?” asked 

I. “ Yon is he, in the mist ; and he’s got the 
wrong road.” 

While I was trying to gel a sight of the stranger, 
musing, all the time, on the absurdity of speaking 
of a road in a region where I had not seen the 
least semblance of a track for miles, the guide 
gave a long, shrill whistle. The stranger stopped, 
and seemed to be looking towards us. He was, 
however, still so distant that we could do nothing 
more than distinguish a human form, and perceive 
the difference between rest and motion. He had 
taken bis seat, however, upon the rocks, to await 
our approach. We got up to him, after ten or 
fifteen minutes’ laborious climbing. I found, as I 
approached, a gentleman in the dress of a tourist. 
His tartan was strapped to his back, and his spy- 
glass at his side. He was armed with his landlady’s 
coal-hammer, which he had borrowed to crack up 
specimens of porphyry from the summit of the 
mountain. Upon my asking him if he was wan- 
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dering about at that elevation alone, he said yes, 
that he was accustomed to the mountains. He 
set out that morning to find his own way to the 
summit ; but having reached his present elevation, 
and finding the summit was in the clouds, he was 
only wandering about to amuse himself, and was 
about to return. 

Among his other apparatus for mountain excur- 
sions, he had a metal flask, containing a supply of 
whisky. It had a stopper which went on with a 
screw, and over the stopper there was a cover, 
likewise of metal, which shut down half the length 
of the flask. This cover, when taken off, served 
for a cup to drink either the whiskey or water from 
the springs. The stranger seemed disposed to join 
us for the remainder of the excursion ; and so we 
all adjourned together to a place a little further 
up, where the guide told us we should find a well, 
called the half-way well, because it was half-way 
from the bottom to the top of the mountain. 

When we arrived at the well, and had taken our 
seats, we began to look around us upon a very 
extraordinary scene. We were upon the side of a 
gentle declivity, at a great elevation ; in fact, just 
upon the under edge of a summer cloud, with 
broad fields of porphyritic stones, blanched by the 
rains and snows of twenty centuries, extending on 
every side all around us. There was no trace of 
vegetation, except discoloured spots upon the 
stones, which botanists would class as lichens. 
The well, as the guide called it, was a hollow 
among these stones, where a subterranean brook 
made its appearance for a moment, and w^as 
then lost again, though W'e could hear its 
gurgling many feet beneath the surface, both 
above and below the well. Two or three loose 
boards, poised upon the stanes, answered for 
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seats. There was a cairn at a little distance, with 
a pole in the centre, and a square plate of rusty 
iron fastened to the top of it. It was placed there 
by “ the sappers,’* probably as a guide to enable 
them to find the well. A detachment of the 
sappers, a corps of the British army, trained to the 
performance of all sorts of mathematical and engi- 
neering operations, had had a station on this 
mountain for a long time, to take the bearings of a 
great m^ny other mountain summits, with a view 
to making what is called a trigonometrical survey 
of the whole country. While they were here, 
men were stationed on various other summits, 
within a circle of fifty miles or more, to “ reflect 
to them,” as they call it ; that is, to reflect the 
rays of the sun by a mirror, the light thus pro- 
duced being visible at a greater distance than any 
other signal. They could see these glimmering 
lights on the distant mountains, and so obtain the 
angular distances of each peak from the others 
with great precision. While they were here, they 
had a movable house on the summit, and stores of 
provisions, and a great apparatus of instruments, 
which ^it required a great deal of labour to trans- 
port up and down. They had, however, now been 
gone from Ben Nevis some months, leaving only 
some remaining traces of their encampment, and a 
man to go up, when the weather was favourable, 
to ‘^reflect to them” at Ben Maedhu, where they 
were now encamped. 

It was past twelve o’clock, and we ate the moun- 
tain dinner, which the guide had brought up, with 
a much better appetite than is usual at the more 
sumptuous repasts in the saloon of the steamer on 
the Atlantic, We drank the water of the well 
from our companion’s flask cover, and from my 
quaichy which the guide said was “ a very bonnic 
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one/* After half an hour spent in this way, we 
resumed our march, and went on over the stony 
fields before us up into the cloud. 

We had not proceeded far before our guide, 
who was always on the alert, and who saw every- 
thing before we did, called out to us that there 
was the sapper coming down the mountain. We 
looked before us, and saw a red figure among the 
rocks far above, and slowly making its way down. 
As the man approached, we found him to be a 
soldier-like looking man, in the red uniform of the 
British army. He stopped and talked with us for 
some time, giving us interesting information about 
the operations of liis corps, and his opinion about 
the prospect of the weather for the day. He had 
left his quarters in the valley at four o'clock that 
morning, and had been waiting on the mountain 
until he had given up all hope of being able to 
reflect” to lien Maedhu that day, and was, 
accordingly, now returning. lie was a fine- 
looking and intelligent man, and after spending 
fifteen minutes very agreeably in talking with him, 
we went on our several ways. 

The ascent from this point was without any dif- 
ficulty, though the way was, of course, extremely 
rough. The sappers had raised little piles of 
stones, at distances of a few hundred yards from 
each other, to mark out the way in case of their 
getting enveloped in fogs or rain. We followed 
the line of the little monuments, ascending conti- 
nually, with broad fields of greyish white stones 
extending on either hand, until the view was lost 
in the mists. At length, we came suddenly into 
view of an enormous chasm, yawning beneath us 
on the left, and revealing the existence of a fright- 
ful precipice on that side. We could look down a 
few hundred feet, when the view was obstructed 
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by the mists floating along the rocks below. The 
guide took a stone as big as a man’s head, and 
threw it down. We could hear it crashing, and' 
thundering, and awakening the echoes so long, 
that I asked him to repeat the experiment, while I 
observed the time by my watch. It was, in the 
case of the second trial, forty-five seconds before 
we ceased to hear the sound ; and then, whether 
the stone came to its resting-place and stopped, or 
only ceased to be heard on account of the distance 
of its motion, we could not tell. We passed after- 
wards several more of these frightful chasms, which 
were great indentations from the precipice into the 
mass of the mountain. Our stranger companion 
advanced towards the brink of one of them, and 
said that he believed he could go down. The 
guide turned away and walked composedly along, 
saying, “If ye suld gang doon there, either by ac- 
cident or on purpose, ye wad never be worth pick- 
ing up.” 1 ought to say, however, in justice to 
the stranger, that when he suggested the idea of 
bis descending, it was before we rolled the stones 
down . 

At lengtli we reached the summit. It consisted 
of a very extensive field of stones, wedged toge- 
ther, and forming, together, a tolerably smooth and 
level surface, with depressions here and there, 
wliich liad every appearance of the stones having 
settled together, as if by the washing out, or 
washing away, of what was below. At the highest 
part was a monstrous cairn, a sort of Tower of 
Babel, twenty or thirty feet high, and tapering 
towards the top. It was laid up very neatly, and 
build in such a manner, by projecting shelves, as 
to make it not difficult to climb to the top. In 
reaching the summit of the mountain, we had 
passed up to where the atmosphere was serene 
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again, and we had now a clear sky and a bright sun 
over our heads ; so that, by climbing to the top of 
the cairn, we had all around us, far and near, a 
magnificent prospect of— the upper surface of the 
cloud ! 

The guide seemed very quiet and unconcerned 
at this result ; but our guest, as I may call him — I 
never learned his name — was much disappointed, 
and was continually expressing his vexation. For 
my part, I rather agreed with the guide ; and we 
sat down by the side of the cairn, enjoying the 
balmy air, the quiet repose, the stillness, the soli- 
tude, and the strange aspect of awful desolation 
which reigned around. AVe went to the brink ot 
the precipice, on the north, and traced the ragged 
outlines of the rocks down until they w^ere lost in 
the cloud below. We examined the rocks, and 
selected specimens of the porphyry, and puzzled 
ourselves in vain to account for such an enormous 
mass of fragments spreading over such extensive 
fields, on such a summit. We enjoyed the thought 
of the great height which we had attained above 
the surrounding country, though wq were pre- 
vented from forming any very exalted ideas of our 
elevation, by reflecting that, after our climbing, we 
were yet not a great deal above the level of the 
bottom of the Valley of Chamouni, from which 
travellers commence the ascent of the Alps. 

We followed the line marked out by the monu- 
ments made by the sappers until we returned to 
the well. The attention of the guide was at one 
time attracted by something black among the rocks, 
at some distance above us on the right, which 
looked, as he said, like clothes ; and we stopped 
while we went to see what it was, as there was a 
bare possibility of its being a human being in dis- 
tress, We watched both him and the object which 
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he was going to examine, as he clambered tip to it, 
and onr imaginations had given^it quite distinctly 
the form of a man lying helpless on the stones, 
when we saw hin^ proceed steadily up to it, stoop 
down, and very deliberately pull off its head- He 
immediately turned about and came back toward' 
us, the head in his hand. When he came to us he 
threw down at our feet a large mass of a peculiar 
kind of soft and spongy moss, saying, “ It is no- 
thing but fog.** I put a tuft of the “fog** (for 
that is the name which is given by the shepherds 
to his species of moss) into my pocket, in order 
to press and preserve some sprigs of it, as specimens 
of the highest vegetation of Ben Nevis, except the 
Kchens on the rocks at the summit. 

We soon came down through the cloud again, sd 
as to enjoy extended and magnificent prospects on 
the under side of it. These prospects were differ- 
ent, too, from those we had enjoyed in ascending, 
for the guide took us down the mountain by what he 
called a shorter way. It was, indeed, a short way, be- 
ing one straight and uninterrupted chute, from the 
lop to the bottom, over four thousand feet. We came 
down in groins and angles of the mountain, and 
along the brinks of fearful ravines cut by the tor- 
rents, sometimes over rocks, sometimes over loose 
gravel, and sometimes over turf, but always down, 
down — straight down toward the bottpm of the 
glen, which, the longer we descended, seemed to 
be deeper and deeper below us. This continued 
for two hours. I longed for something to change 
the dreadful monotony of the fatigue of continually 
stepping down such steep declivities. A little 
walk on a level ; even a turn in the direction now 
and then, would have been a relief. It seemed as 
if we should never reach even the level of the little 
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loch, which "was spread out like a mirror half way 
between us and the valley. This loch we passed 
now on the other side, and without going near to it, 
but keeping it in sight for an hour as we descended 
the steep slope of the mountain beyond its southern 
edge. At last, however, we got into its plane, and 
could almost take sight along the sarface of the 
water, so little jlid the intervening land rise above 
its level. 

All this time the fatigue was increased by the 
great caution necessary to eifect the descent in 
safety. I'he guide told us of a man who slipped 
among the stones and fell. He sprained his ankle, 
and “ I had to leave him on the rocks, and gang 
below mysel to bring up four of the shepherds to 
carry him doon.’’ 

“ And one of the shepherds, too, w^as killed here 
not lang syne.*' ‘*How?” w-e asked. “Oh, he 
joost tumbled over into the burrn.” A burn is a 
brook. In this case it w’as a foaming torrent, dash- 
ing down the mountain at the bottom of a ravine, 
which it had apparently furrowed out itself, fifty 
feet deep, with sides so nearly perpendicular that 
there could have been but one fall for the poor 
shepherd from the top to the bottom. We clam- 
bered down the rocks along the brink of this fear- 
ful gorge all the more carefully for hearing the 
story, and wished ourselves safely down in the lap 
of the lovely glen, which lay spread out before us 
fer below, an enchanting picture of peace, and 
shelter, and safety. 

We reached, at length, the glen, and sat down 
to rest under the trees on the banks of the river. 
It was two miles now to the inn ; for, by descend- 
ing so directly, we had come down to the level 
ground at a considerable distance further from 
home than the place where we had commenced 
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our ascent. The guide carried me over the river, 
'which was about two feet deep and a hundred feet 
wide, on his back, staggering along over the peb- 
ble-stones on the bottom, and tumbling me, at the 
end of the ford, againfit a green bank, up. which I 
found it rather hard work to scramble. We 
walked along the smooth and beautiful road by 
the river side, between rows ancient trees 
planted by the former lairds of Glen Nevis. We 
passed the laird’s house, and plenty of stone cot- 
tages, and Gaelic peasants at work in the fields. 
Two women at one place were washing their 
chairs and tables in tlie river ; and, on my speak- 
ing to them, smiled and shook their heads, saying, 
“No Inglis,” “No Inglis.” 

The guide pointed out to us a green knoll on 
1he mountain, which he said was “the vitrified 
fort;’’ an old fort, which was “burned up by a 
sort of volcanious fire from the sky, which turned 
the stone into cinders like, and some of them 
would float on the wather.” He also showed us a 
large boulder of granite by the side of the road, 
and told us a stor}^ wdiich, as a sort of specimen 
of the Highland legends with wdiicb the valleys 
are filled, it may be worth while to repeat in con- 
cluding this narrative of the ascent of Ben Nevis. 
He said, he supposed we should be surprised to 
learn that the laird had refused five pounds for 
that stone. “What did they want it for?” we 
asked. “ Oh, to split up for building ; but the 
laird,” said he, “would not sell it for five hundred 
pounds. The reason was, the former laird lost 
his life in connection with that stone. The way 
was this. He was out fox-hunting, and, when he 
was coming home, he saw a wild-cat on that stone. 
He fired at her, but the shot produced no efieot. 
Then he concluded it was a witch. So he took a 
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sixpence*®* out of his pocket and put it into his 
gun, and prepared to fire again. Then the cat 
spoke to him, and asked him not to shoot her ; 
but he said that he should. Then she said, ‘ If 
you do, go home and tell the kittens that you have 
killed their mother.’ He fired and killed her, 
and then came home and began telling the story 
about the hous(?, and repeating what the cat had 
said, when one of the kittens of tlie house sprang 
up and caught him by the throat, and before they 
could take her off, his throat was cut so that he 
died.” 

The guide told the story with the most serious 
countenance from beginning to end. 

• Witches can be shot only with a silv er bullet. 
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August 27- 

It would seem as if in primeval ages, when our 
present continents were formed, some cause had 
operated to open a vast fissure diagonally througli 
the heart of Scotland, from north-east to south-west, 
a fissure extending from sea to sea, and cutting ofi' 
about one-third of the island from the rest. If we 
suppose such a fissure a hundred miles in length, 
and from one to three miles wide, and then imagine 
that the rocks from the sides fall off and fill up the 
chasm below unequally, leaving long lakes of water 
in some parts, and forming land in others, we shall 
have a valley precisely similar in character to tlie 
(ireat Glen of Scotland, througli which modern 
engineers have constructed the Caledonian Canal. 

1 do not mean to say that there is any reason to 
suppose that this remarkable valley was originally a 
fissure, althougli it is not at all improbable, ac- 
cording to the vie^vs of the geologists, that many 
glens and valleys, and beds of mountain streams, 
and of long, narrow lakes, were formed in this 
way. Nor is it necessary to suppose any violent 
convulsion of nature to produce such fissures. 
Great cracks form in very thick ice on rivers and 
ponds, by a very slow and insensible shrinking of 
the ice on each side. When tlie ice first forms at 
the surface of the water, it is at a temperature of 
32 deg., and it is of the right density to extend 
from siiore to shore. As it increases in thickness 
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while the winter advances and the cold becomes 
more intense, the upper part shrinks in conse- 
quence of the contraction, and opens crevices, 
w'hich fijrow narrower and narrower below, and 
never extend through to the water. These fissures 
sometimes commence by loud cracking sounds, 
which are heard ringing over the surface in a very 
cold night when the ice gets to be two or three 
inches thick ; but the subsequent widening of the 
fissures is a very slow and gradual process ; so that 
boys skating about one of them all day would not 
perceive any change, although it might be at a 
time when the opening was undergoing its most 
rapid enlargement. The crevices in the glaciers 
in Switzerland are formed also in a very gradual 
and imperceptible manner ; and cracks open in 
some kinds of soil, when it is baking in the sun, in 
the same way. Now there is no strong presumption 
against supposing some slow change in the strata 
of rocks of which the earth is coranosed, which 
would gradually open such fissures. It is even 
thought possible by the geologists that such 
changes may now be going on, without at all dis- 
turbing the inhabitants in tilling the soil over the 
rocks which are subject to them. 

I make this supposition, however, of a great 
fissure, not as a geological theory, but only as a 
mode of impressing the mind of the reader more 
distinctly and strongly with an idea of the very re- 
markable character of the straight and narrow 
valley in question. The sea comes into it at each 
end, under the name of Murray Frith, on the 
north-eastern side, and Loch Linhec on the south- 
western. The lochs that fill the hollows along its 
course are of different lengths and of different ele- 
vations, and small streams run from and through 
them each way, from the centre to the sea. The 
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canal runs alon^ upon the bank of those streams 
from loch to loch ; but alongf the lochs themselves 
the boats sail over the natural water. About two 
thirds of the whole distance is upon the lochs, and 
one-third by the artificial canal. 

The canal is very broad, and its sides are paved, 
so that it is navigated by steamers. Unless the 
sides are paved, the wash of the waves produced 
by the paddle-wheels soon destroys the banks. 
There are many things which conspire to make 
the passage by one of those steamers highly 
agreeable. The variety afforded by the change 
of scene in passing from canal to locli, and 
from loch to canal ; the wild and mountainous 
character of the country; the rude villages ; the 
ancient castles and modern forts ; and^he oppor- 
tunities afforded, while the steamer is passing the 
Ifuks the canal, to take little excursions and 
walks on the eminences around, keep the attention 
of the traveller all the time agreeably occupied, 

We were to start at six o’clock. Six o’clock is a 
very early hour, indeed, at English inns, where 
ten, and sometimes eleven and twelve, are the 
breakfast hours. The coach which was to take us 
to the landing on the canal was to start from 
another inn a few doors off, and an English coach 
nc\er calls for passengers. 'J’he porter accordingly 
carried niv trunk, and 1 walked to the vehicle, 
which was standing before the inn door. 1 climbed 
up to my seat upon the top. Jt was a cool and 
foggy morning, and we waited ten minutes in the 
silent street for some other passengers. At length 
they appeared, and we began our ride of three or 
four miles across the valley. Fort William is upon 
the south side, while the canal comes out to tide 
water on the north side of the valley. I had 
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Temained at Fort William for convenience oi 
access to Ben Nevis. 

We trotted and cantered briskly along, with a 
small company of passengers, over a smooth 
gravelled road, with old grey cottages here and 
there by the roadside, until we arrived at the 
river. It was a broad and shallow stream, running 
with a velocity of current such as barely to allow 
a ferry-boat to be rowed across. The coachman 
drew up opposite to a broad stone pier, which 
sloped like a pavement down almost to the v/ater's 
edge, and shouted for the ferryman. In a moment 
a large flat boat, pointed, however, at the bows, 
being shaped, in fact, very much like the 
bowl of a shallow spoon, began to move from the 
pier upon the other side. The coachman and hip. 
assistanti^detached the horses from the coach, and 
took them down the pier, and also brou^t down 
the baggage. The passengers assembledllire too, 
and waited in silence in the calm morning air, 
.watching the boat as it advanced over the glassy 
water, struggling hard with its oars to keep up 
against the current. The scene around was rural 
and beautiful. The sun was beaming through the 
fog, and the outlines of dark mountains v/erc 
dimly seen breaking here and there into view, and 
appearing the more lofty and sublime on account 
of the mists and clouds below, by which their con- 
nection with the earth was veiled. 

We crossed the w’ater, harnessed our horses to 
a sort of omnibus wdiicli was waiting for us on the 
other side, and were trotting on again as rapidly as 
before. At length we reached the bank of the 
canal, where we found a comfortable steamer 
awaiting our arrival. It was of very moderate 
size, and, the whole company of passengers did not 
probably exceed ten. The canal was very broad, 
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and all the embankments, locks, tow-paths, and 
basins were finished in a very perfect manner ; but 
an air of solitude reigned over the whole. There 
was a narrow strip of cultivation and verdure in 
the bottom of the valley, through which we could 
see the canal winding its way, following, generally, 
the meanderings of the river, which flowed rapidly 
by its side. Beyond, on either hand, were the 
long ranges of green mountains, with straggling 
huts here and there along the bases of the de- 
clivities. There were, however, no villages, no 
busy landings, no boats passing and repassing. 
The whole function of the canal seemed to be to 
transport a dozen tourists along the chain of lochs, 

We met, however, during the day, two or three 
other steamers, handsomely built and furnished, 
and well provided with passengers, and one or 
two vej|ds lor the transportation of merchandise. 
After ^jj^ing one of these, which was drawn by 
three men, we emerged from the canal into a loch, 
long and narrow, and bounded on each side by the 
same endless ra.nge of smooth, green slopes, fur- 
rowed by ravines, and clothed with heather, a 
thousand feet high. The fog of the morning bad 
risen, and assumed the form of clouds ; and, as 
we sailed along tlie loch, long lines of these 
clouds lay quietly reposing half way between 
the shores of tlie loch, and the summit of the 
mountains. 

The highest of the lochs on this line is' Loch 
Oich. We occasio'nalJy passed through the great 
gates of a lock, ascending continually until we 
reached this summit level, and then began to 
descend. At the entrance to Loch Ness, which is 
the longest loch of the series, there aref four locks ; 
and it so happened, when w^e arrived, that there 
were two steamers there before us, one of which 
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was to be locked down, and the other to he locked 
up, before we could take our turn. This was 
likely to detain us for some time, and the passen- 
gers, accordingly, stepped otf from the paddle-box 
to the stone pier which here lined the canal, to 
take a walk. We found ourselves in a somewhat 
broader valley than we had been accustomed to 
see during the day, as several lateral glens seemed 
to open together hare, each one sentiing its little 
river down to enter at the head of the lake. On 
the right, that is, on the southern side of the canal, 
at a little distance from the place of our debarka- 
tion, was a beautiful view of the whole broad and 
smooth slopes and embankments of a modern for- 
tification, with a quadrangle of handsome stone 
edifices in the centre. Jt was Fort Augustus. The 
grounds on one side sloped toward the lake ; on 
two others they were bordered by two ri||||^whose 
courses were parallel to each other ; ^1^ as all 
was very perfectly finished and kept in excellent 
order, the scene which it presented was beautiful, 
and its highly artificial look contrasted strongly 
with the rude and ruggedoutlines of the mountains 
around. Wo walked along the smooth gravel-walk 
into the fort, and mounted to one of the bastions. 
The view was very striking in every direction. On 
the right were the lofty mountains ; on the left 
was tlie canal, and the rapid river by its side. 
One steamer was just coming out of the lowest 
lock into the lake, and anothei*, an iron one, of 
moderate dimensions, but of elegant workmanship, 
and filled with a gay company going to the west- 
ern coast to welcome the queen, was preparing to 
go into it. Beyond the canal a stone bridge led 
across the river, and a road from it was seen wind- 
ing up an ascent between two rows of ancient 
cottages, part of them roofless and in ruins, and 
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the rest covered with turf, on which the weeds and 
^^rass {ircw at least as luxuriantly as they did in 
the rocky ground around them. 

I remained on one of the embankments of the 
fortiiication, protected from the sun by my um- 
brella, looking at the steamer, which came sweep- 
ing round in a great circle into the lake. 1 watched 
it on its course until it became a mere cloud ct 
smoke, with a black point depending from it at the 
surface of the water. It would have continued in 
sight mucli longer, for the lake is so straight that 
VC are out of sight land, as we may say, in one 
direction, at least in the case of an ordinary sum- 
mer haze upon the water. When there was no 
longer any interest in w'atching the steamer’s mo- 
tion, I crossed the canal and the river, and fol- 
lowed the road which led to the village. 

A b[fl||n the kill followed me, saying, ‘‘ Please, 
sir, wnBc shall I get a ha’penny Many of the 
boys were dressed in this way, and T observed one 
old man who had the Highland dress, which ap- 
peared well worn, as if it was his usual garb. In 
all other cases this cOsStume seemed to be worn 
only for show, as a gala dress. Many persons 
were having it made at this time, in order to pre- 
sent a Highland spectacle to her majesty. The 
dress, when put on in full in the old chieftain style, 
Juis a very imposing character, and it must have 
been very well adapted to its purposes at the time 
when it was originally worn. It is very warm 
about the body, though the knees are exposed. 
In the full dress there are shoes and stockings, or, 
rather, articles of a peculiar make, corresponding 
to shoes and stockings. The plaid, which was 
thrown over the shoulders, could be used as a 
cloak, or a sash, or a blanket at night ; and it 
could be made to afford different degrees of warmth 
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by the different modes of putting it on. Instead 
of a pocket, the Highlander had a sort of purse, 
called a sporran^ i/i^hich was hung to the kilt in 
front. It was covered with a goat-skin, with the 
hair on, either white or black, with tassels of the 
opposite colour. There was a dirk, made with a 
three-fold division of the sheath, two of the parti- 
tions being occupied by the knife and fork, the 
handles rising one above another, with that of the 
dirk at the top. This knife was for eating. There 
was another knife for cutting, contained in a 
sheath, which was attached to the stocking on one 
side — a singular place, it would seem, for wearing 
such an instrument, but, after all, not an incon- 
venient one. The ancient Highlander had also 
two pistols, and his gun. The whole makes a 
heavy burden, it must be admitted ; but* then wq 
must remember that he had to carry his about 
with him, instead of finding one, as wddPFDnder 
a good slated roof, at every stage. These accoutre- 
ments constituted all that was necessary to make 
him independent of all mankind in the wild fast- 
nesses of the mountains. With his gun he could 
kill his game. His sporran supplied him with tlie 
means of making a fire to cook it. His kniie and 
fork were ready in the sheath of his dirk; and at 
night there were piojecting rocks enough for a roof, 
soft heather for a bed, and his plaid for a blanket. 
His dress, and tlie burdens which he had to bear, 
seem to have been studiously arranged with a view 
to facilitate climbing. The lower limbs were free. 
The cloak could be turned into a sash at any mo- 
ment, so as to liberate the arms. And, on the 
whole, *it would probably be difficult to contrive 
any mode by which a man could carry so easily 
so many essentials for the support of life in wild 
passes, and in a manner so little encumbering, in 
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ascending and descending the declivities of the 
mountains. 

The kind of life, however, in which this dress 
originated, and the dress itself, have passed away 
together. The Highland chieftains are all scattered 
and gone. Lowland gentlemen have come into 
possession of the lands, and have stocked the hill- 
sides with sheep, retaining enough of the descend- 
ants of the wild followers of the ancient chieftains 
to watch the flocks, and sending off the rest to work 
in southern manufactories, or to begin life anew 
m Canada. Every glen has a good coach-road 
through it ; every hamlet has an inn ; and when 
the hamlet has gone to decay, the inn remains 
thriving and prosperous among the ruins. Every 
wild and sequestered ravine is within reach of a 
hunting-lodge, from which the moors around are 
filled 'iUk English sportsmen, who shoot grouse to 
send to their southern friends. Instead 

of having to carry their means of protection and 
subsistence on their backs, they are followed by 
servants and ponies to relieve them of every bur- 
den. Thus everything is changed. The summits 
of the mountains are scaled in safety by ladies 
from every quarter of the globe^ whose genteel 
attendants carry spy-glasses, and sandwiches and 
wine from the inn, instead of dirks-and guns. 

And yet a serious effort is making to restore the 
old costume. Societies are formed and prizes are 
offered, and annual exhibitions held to encourage a 
counter-revolution in the national dress. These 
efforts must, of course, be fruitless. They are 
struggles against a current which no human power 
can withstand. In fact, there is an incongruity 
between the dress and the present pursuits and 
characters of the wearers, when the dress is 
assumed, which is irreconcilable. In one village, 
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on a Sunday mornings, as I was standing at the 
door of the inn, a splendidly-dressed Highland 
chieftain, as I nu’ght have imagined, came down 
the street. I fell into conversation with him. He 
turned out to be a young village physician, with all 
the mental cultivation and modern ideas charac- 
teristic of his profession. Think of the refinement^ 
the calmness, the benevolence of the physician, 
clothed in the gurb of a half-savage warrior ; the 
gentle visitor of sick rooms, equipped for midnight 
maraudings on the mountains, and for desperate 
encounters with foes ! Jt is true that in this case, 
as in most others, the dress was probably only in- 
tended as a sort of holiday costume in honour of 
the queen, yet the incongruity w'as none the less 
conspicuous on that account. 

With such thoughts as these, suggested by the 
sight of the old man above referred to, wh^^eemed 
to be wearing in earnest a simple foifl|of the 
Highland dress, T advanced up the street, or, 
rather, road of the village. A little path turned 
off between two roofless and ruined cottages. I 
followed it, and it led me behind the houses where 
a little '‘burn” was meandering along over tho 
stones. At a little distance before me an old 
woman was w:tshing clothes by the side of an 
ancient wall. Her kettle was poised upon three 
stones, and was boiling by the heat of a fire of 
peat. Her children were playing about the brook, 
to all appearance healthy and happy. I tried to 
talk with them, but they coulti not speak English ; 
tho mother could speak very well, and was evi- 
dently much pleased to have a little friendly chat 
with a stranger. 

I went on in my path, still diverging from tho 
village, a few rods further, to the top of a small, 
rocky eminence, raised a little above the surround- 
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ing land. Here Iliad a fine view of all the objects 
which I had seen before, though now under 
different aspects and relations. There was the 
lake, and the fortification, with the smooth slopes 
about it. There was the bridge, and the canal 
locks, with the iron steamer which we were 
waiting for, half up through, our own remaining 
quietly at the top in her original position. On the 
other side of the little hill was a wild tract of 
pasture land, extending back to the foot of the 
mountains. A few huts were scattered about upon 
it irregularly, with footpaths leading from one to the 
other through the grass, but no road. Upon a flat 
place among the rocks near me was a child at play, 
building a bouse of stones ; he had on a little kilt, 
reaching half dowm to his knees, and nothing 
below. He got up when I came near, and began 
to move away. I spoke to him, asking him some 
questio|||but he made no reply. His home was 
in one (H the huts quite near, and his mother was 
standing in the door of it. She called out to him 
and said something in Gaelic, and then the boy, as 
if in obedience to some directions she had given 
him, took hold of llie hair which hung down upon 
his forehead, for want of a hat to touch, and made 
me a bow. On receiving further ' directions from 
his mother, lie advanced timidly to me, and began 
to repeat what I supposed to be a Gaelic hymn. 

After a little time his mother came and joined 
us, and, seating herself upon a stone opposite to 
me, with the boy, and an older girl, who also 
joined us, leaning upon her knee, we talked half 
an hour about the customs and modes of life of 
her village. She was young, and very intelligent,; 
and, so far as appeared, contented and happy* 
And yet her dwelling was a mere hut, with one 
door and one window, or, rather, one small opening 
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in the wall instead of a window. She said that 
there were formerly a great many more inhabitants 
in the village than now. They all used to have 
some land, but ** since the sheep came/’ that was 
changed, and a great many had been obliged to go 
away, some “to the south/’ and some to America. 
Her gudeman had no land, she said. “ Is he a 
shepherd, then?” “ Na, sir, he’s no a shepherd.” 
“How do you get a living, then?” “Oh, we 
get along as weel as we can ; when we get wark 
we eat, and when we canna get wark we want, 
that’s it, all.” 

I had to keep watch upon our steamer ; and 
when, at length, I found her getting well along 
down the locks, the iron one having completed the 
ascent, and sailed away, I rose to go. I first 
however, beckoned the child to me, and gave him 
a halfpenny. He began to stagger along toward 
his mother, she looking at him with a sthile, and 
saying to me, “ You will see, now, that I shall get 
that. He always brings his ha’ pence to me.” 
The child put the halfpenny into his mother’s 
hands, and they all went away together, her heart 
being full, I have no doubt, of maternal pride and 
pleasure. 

Our little company of passengers was soon col- 
lected again ; the steamer glided out of the lowest 
lock and entered upon the waters of tlie lake. It 
was only one more narrow and long expanse, like 
a broad river, with a range of mountains on either 
bank. The soft and rich verdure of the heather, 
however, here disappeared, and the slopes began to 
look sterile and forbidding, ledges of rocks breaking 
out everywhere among thin patches of verdure. 
Every few miles, however, some broad lateral glen 
opened toward the lake, showing in its bosom signs 
of fertility and cultivation. Some of these valleys 
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had broad slopes of land waving with grain, and 
extensive plantations, and gentlemen’s residences, 
or hunting lodges, peeping out here and there 
among the trees. At one such place we passed a 
handsome house, with a smooth green lawn sloping 
down to the loch. Two gentlemen were reclining 
upon the grass dear the shore, observing the 
steamer as it glided by. I was seated on tlie 
bridge of the steamer, talking with the captain. 
He told me what lord owned that estate, “ He 
has recently bought it for thirty-five thousand 
pounds. That is he, with the white ha(^ lying 
upon the grass.” It was a beautiful place, but in 
the midst of a desolate and lonely region. I asked 
what portion of the year the owner spent here. 

“ Oh ! only two or three weeks,” replied the 
captain, ‘‘ in the shooting season. He only 
bought it for his amusement, and keeps it just for 
the game. He has very large estates in England.” 

At the end of Loch Ness we came to the end of 
the mountains. We passed into a canal again, 
and, at the same time, emerged suddenly to a 
broad region of level or gently-undulating land, 
presenting on all sides the richest possible pictures 
of fertility and beauty. The reapers were cutting* 
the corn, great companies of tlieni together. In 
one field there was a line of more than fifty, chiefly 
women, who advanced together, carrying the whole 
field before them. In other cases they were' rear- 
ing enormous stacks, either of oats or, hay^ as 
large as a New England barn, and as true and 
regular in form. On one of these, which they 
were raising, there were twenty persons stationed 
to arrange and tread down the forkings thrown up 
from below. When finished, these stacks have 
ropes made of straw passing over them at regular 
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distances, to keep the upper portions from bein^ 
blown away by the wind. The rope comes half 
way down the side, and then it seems to pass 
through the stack and up again, coining over the 
top a second time, at the distance of about a foot 
from where it passed before. Thus the top is 
literally sewed on witli a rope of straw, though 
with what kind of a needle the stiches were made 
1 had no opportunity of observing. 

Inverness is situated in the midst of this scene 
of rural beauty. Its environs in every direclion 
displa^^ broad and fertile fields, with villas, garrlens, 
and plantations everywhere. It is itself a quiet 
town, being beyond the ordinary route of tourists. 
The windows of the shops, liowever, display 
chiefly curiosities characteristic of Scotland : 
(^uaicli'?, sporrans, tartans of every kind, cairn- 
gorms .set in silver or gold ; and at the booksellers, 
guide-books, Scottish views, and pictures of Iligh- 
Jaudeisi in full costume. To the east of the town, 
on the sliores of the Murray Firth, is a broad 
])]ain or moor, elevated above the water, and 
famous as Culloden Moor, the scene of the last 
great battle, by which the old house of Stuart w'us 
put down, aiicl^ the present dynasty confirmed in 
its possession of the British throne. This battle of 
Culloden destroyed, too, the military and political 
jiower of the Highland chieftaint:, as they had taken 
sides with the Stuart prince. Culloden is, con- 
sequently, much visited as a place of historic 
interest, and many old relics are shown in the 
town which are said to have been dug up upon 
the field. Beyond it, the lung valley whose course 
we have followed now from Oban to Culloden, a 
hundred mileKS, deepens and disappears under the 
waters of the German Ocean, 
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pLiiTii is no!: lUr from fifty miles north of Edin- 
b irpfh. Between the two cities there extends a 
very fertile country, presenting on every J}and the 
richest imaginable pictures of rural wealth and 
prosperity. The traveller who takes his scat upon 
the top of the mail-coach, is drawn by horses 
galloping over a road <*18 hard and smooth and 
ru^atly kept as a floor. Eields of great extent, and 
of every slurle of colour, from the deepest green to 
a bright, autumnal yellow, are spread around him. 
There are plantations of trees, and parks, and 
lauiit, to give variety to 'tlie scene; and villages, 
with neat inns, and rows of comfortable cottages, 
very clilihrent from the rude huts of the Highlands. 
The land generally undulates in broad swells, wdtli^ 
jiist eiiougli of inequality to display, the<>surface to 
advantage ; and then, here and there, dark, 
isolated mountains rise up out of this sea of 
verdure, their profiles assuming new forms as you 
pass along continually to new points of view, and 
their dark and gloomy masses, covered with forests 
or W'ith heather, contrasting strongly with the 
broad expanse of life and beauty upon whiph they 
repose. 

In the midst of this scene, and surrounded by 
these views, is a broad loch, fourteen or fifteen 
miles in circumference, in the middle of which is 
the island on which Queen Mary was imprisoned : 
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it is Locli Leven. There is another Loch Levcn 
in the north-western part of Scotland, which is also 
celebrated for its beautiful scenery ; but this is the 
Loch Leven of history. 

(iueen Mary was imprisoned in a castle upon an 
island in the centre of this loch, by a confederacy 
of her own nobles, who were made* hostile to her 
by her marriage with Bothwell, whom they sus- 
pected to have been the murderer of her former 
husband. The castle was very small, and she was 
imprisoned in a little tower overhanging the water. 
The island, in fact, was itself very small, being 
nearly covered by the buildings of the castle. In 
this little tower, containing only one narrow room 
above another, Mary lived in wretched solitude for 
several months. Her enemies brought her papers 
of abdication, which they forced her to sign. She 
submitted, though with remonstrances and tears, 
and declared that such an extorted relinquishment 
of her rights was of no validity, and that she would 
never consider herself bound by it at all. 

There was a young man named George Douglas, 
the brother of the keeper of the castle, who became 
so much interested in the beautiful and unhappy pri- 
soner, that he formed a plan for her escape. He 
contrived 10 g^t the keys of the castle after it was 
locked for the night, and, it is said, threw tliem 
into the loch to prevent the guards from coming 
out in pursuit of Mary. He then went in a boat 
to the window of the tower where Mary was con- 
fined, and assisted her to descend to it down the 
wall. He conveyed her to the shore, and thence, 
by a rapid ride across the country, to her friends. 
She soon gathered an army ; but the forces of her 
enemies were too strong for her, and she fled, at 
length, to England, where Queen Elizabeth made 
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her a captive, and kept her imprisoned for the rest 
of her days. 

The island on which Mary -was confined in Loch 
Leven was, as has been already remarked, very 
small. The castle occupied the whole breadth of 
it at the southern end. Towards the north the 
land extended a little way, affording space for a 
small garden. The water of the Ia^%e w^ashed the 
edges of the garden, and came up tp the walls of 
the castle on the other three sides. The island, 
however, is now larger; for the outlet of the lake 
was deepened some years ago, and the level of the 
water reduced four or five feet; hy which means 
large tracts of land, formerly submerged, are now 
bare. A few acres w^ere by this operation added 
to the island. 

The coach set me down at the inn. It was a 
very sombre-looking day. Dark and heavy clouds 
w^ere moving slowly over the sky. These clouds 
had sent dowm, from time to time, a gentle mist 
upon us on the coach, and the horizon all around 
was piled and obscured with dense masses of 
rain y -looking vapour, which presented a very 
threatening aspect. Still, however, I thought I* 
would walk down to the shores of loch, and let 
the que.stion of going out upon it be decided ac- 
cording to appearances wdiich should be presented 
there. 

The village is at the western side of the loch, 
and the inn at whicli I w^as left was at the upper, 
or iioithcrn end of the village, I sallied forth as 
soon as my “ portmanteau,’* as they call it, was 
taken care of, umbrella in hand, to see what I 
could find. I walked along down the village 
street, looking out for a lane, or road, leading off 
to the lefty wdiich was the direction in which the 
Joch lay. After walking through the whole length 
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of tlie street, I came to such a lane, and turned 
into it. It was evident that there was a consider- 
able space of low, level laud between the village 
and the water, which was occupied by a great 
variety of small fnannfactory-liko huilciings, ar- 
ranged very irregular]}', and accessible only llirougli 
sundry narrow and crooked lanes and passages. 
The tabric manutactured here was taitaii plaids, 
the patterns being of e^ery variety of g'auclv co- 
louring. ^d/onicn ivcre going about fro'u shop t(' 
shop earrung baskets of yarn, red and green, and 
blue, and all of the most brilliant dyos. Long 
webs of the hihric were stretched on frames, here 
and there, to dry. There were cn>en wimlows in 
the low buildings, through wdiicli the weavers 
were to be seen at their work; and a ra])id stream, 
confined between two low stone vi-alls, that formed 
a canal-like passage for it, rmd wLirli it filled to 
the brim, was pouring along its waters, which were 
tingled of a deep bluish-green colour by waste and 
rejected dies. Poor burn I It commenced it.s 
career, doubtless, in some Vv’iJd mountain glen, 
pure and free as the mou7'(;un atmo>['iiere whicdi 
gave it birth. It was moip’nful to .'■ee it, at the 
close of its career, im])risoped. constrained, and 
contaminated, fcirced to do duty ; n r manufactur- 
ing slave. It seemed to he .an cnibh-m of the 
change which the livmg oocnj):’j;bs of t’le High- 
land glens have Ijad to bear; fo:L\'d by stern 
Iiece.ssity to leave their native last nesses Mnl their 
lives of fre<?dom to come into the f .i/v, Mnd villages, 
and earn their bread by weaving t\io tartans wliich 
once they wore. However, the apparent sadness 
of the spectacle was only an illusion. Ii is better 
for a brook to be useful in a town than merc'y at 
play among the mountains ; and in the ca^e oi the 
jpian, it has been, after all, only a change fiom 
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tlestitiitlon and terror of his wild life amonc^ the 
annuntains, Lo the comforts and security of industry 
and ])eacc in the town. 

I an old woman, who w^as carrying liome 

some vcn[et:iblcR which she had just been purclias- 
inp; al the marhot, wliich was the way to rhe loci), 
and V bother I could ^et a lioat to po cut and see 
the castle. She answ'ercd both my questions with 
<;reat readiness, but with so broad an accent, such 
a* roVinG^ of the r’s, sucli new combinations of 
words, and, withal, with such volubility, that 1 could 
coii!;-;‘e]jciirl but a small part of lier communica- 
tion. As to the way to the loci), “ Ye maun "anp;/’ 
saivl i,h(‘, “rdiiite alan<? this j^ate, an’ }e'’ll soon 
come LO lln^ siiore.*’ “ And can I get a boat there 
‘‘Ob, ay,” said she; “there’ll aye be a boat there, 
init ye maun gang lo Air. Aiishcll, wha lias the 
iishing o’ loci), and he‘Il send liis men to row 
ye o'er intil the castle.” 

She hnally, liowever, called a little hoy, who, 
she faid, would go tor me to the owner of the boat, 
if I uisdied. ddie boy was about live or she years 
of ag(*, find he had a com])anion perhaps lour, 
Kotli looked ahaslicd and awe-struck in the pre- 
sence of the stranger. 

J took the boys into my employ* as guides, but 
decided fir.st to go down to the shores of the loch, 
and see what the appearancces were there, before 
sending lor the ,hoalmcn. AVe followed a path 
which led along tlie side of the blue brook, which 
was liere pouring its way along its embouchure, 
A great flock of large wliite birds, wliich 1 was 
aftcrw'ards told were sen-gulls, were sailing about 
over the mouth of the brook, and wading in the 
shallow water of the loch around it. Some men 
were at work upon a stone wuil], and I asked the 
boys what they Wsre making. “ it is joost a dike,” 
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said the oldest, walking straight along, and not 
lifting his eyes from the ground. “ And what is it 
for ?” “ I dinnaken,** said the boy, with th|^same 

attitude and air. ^ 

I saw, as we approached the water, at the end 
of a path-way which led through alow field, a small 
pier^ with a boat near it. A small wooden build- 
ing was on the ^hore, at a few rods’ distance from 
the pier. I asked the boy if that was the landing. 
“ Ay,” said he, “ and yon’s the boat-house.” I 
told him then that I would go down to the pier, 
and he might go back to the owner of the boat 
and ask him to send me down some boatmen. 

While the boys were gone I stood upon the 
little wooden pier and surveyed the scene around 
me. I was near the south-western corner of the 
loch, and on my left, that is, along the western 
side of it, was extended the long range of village 
buildings, part of which could be seen from where 
I stood, and part were concealed by walls and 
trees, marking out the ground of a villa, which 
occupied an elevated tract along the shore, be- 
tween the northern part of the village and the 
water. The whole southern shore of the loch, 
where Mary landed after her escape, was in view. 
It was a beautiful slope of green fields, with 
scattered trees here and there among the hedges 
between them. Before me, in the middle of the 
loch, was the island. I could see a square tower 
on the northern side of the castle, and a small 
round tower on the south-eastern side, with high 
walls between them. The island was low, rising, 
apparently, just above the surface of the water, 
and all around the castle a grove of evergreen 
trees, perhaps ten feet high, was springing up. 
They had been planted by the prcprietor, on the 
land left bare by the lowering of the lake. 
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By the time I had well surveyed the scene 
around me, my little messengers returned, but 
without any boatmen, the boys telling me, in 
answer to my inquiries, “ JLe says ye maun gang 
yersell,” 

I had some doubt before whether the boat 
owner would have sent two men a quarter of a 
mile to row a boat a mile and. a half, in very 
threatening w^eather, on the summons of suck 
messengers as I sent — messengers coming, too, 
from a perfect stranger. However, I pressed the 
boys for the reason ; but I could get nothing from 
them but “Ye maun gang yersell.*' “What do 
you think the reason is why he won’t send his 
men?” “I dirina ken.” “Is it because it 
rains?” asked 1. “I dinna ken. He did na 
speak about that. Only he said yc maun gang 
yersell.” 

I immediately began to consider whether I 
should not punish the man for his independence 
by contenting myself with a distant view of 
Mary's prison, thus making lum lose the five 
shillings which the goOd woman, who had directed 
me to the shore, had told me was the established 
fee for rowing one over. On reflecting, however, 
that in this case the punishment would fall far 
more heavily upon myself than upon him, and 
considering, also, that perhaps his caution was not 
wholly unreasonable, I directed the boys to show 
me the way to his house. On arriving, I made an 
arrangement at once for two boatmen, whom the 
man called from their looms in adjoining shops, 
and we were soon all seated in the boat gliding 
swiftly over the water. 

I asked one of the boatmen, a young and hand- 
some-looking jScotchman, who acted as^ guide 
afterward in sl|owing me the castle, whether there 
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was not a story of the keys liavin^ been found 
which J)ouglas is said to have throwji into the 
lake. He said “ there was hut a small bunch o' 
wee keys found, on a ring o’ wire ; and they ionnd 
them, too, in a place joost by where tlio boatmen 
had always kept their boats fastened wi' padlocks 
and keys joost the like o’ them.” Tie tiiouglit, 
therefore, “it wad be more likel}'^ to ho joobl n 
boatman’s booncfi o’ keys that they fonrid.'' 

It was a long pull to the island. V/c passed 
along tlic margin of a large tract of la.nd. on the 
western side, which had been laid hnre by the 
subsidence of the lake. This tract oT lend ex- 
tends from tlie \illage sliore out lowaid the castle, 
leaving a much smaller breadth of waU r between 
the island and the shore than there was in Mary's 
time. We landed at Ji rude stone pier, on the 
w^estern side of the island, and passed up through 
the plantation of lirs and pines growing on the new 
land about the castle, until we came to the walls. 

We are very apt to have erroneous ideas of the 
magnitude of the old castles of feudal times, oi 
which we read in history. Some. of them, indeed, 
W'ere extensive ; but in general, in visiting them, 
the observer is very likely to be surprised at tbe 
smallness of their dimensions, 'j'he liabltable part 
of this fortress seems to have consisted jj.ercJy oi 
two buildings, each containing only one room upon 
a floor, and three or four stories liigh. In order, 
however, to form an accurate conception of the 
edifice, imagine the following constructions ; First, 
there is a wall, inclosing a square space, perhaps 
a hundred feet on a side. The wall is six feet 
thick, and perhaps ten feet high ; it is flat upon 
the top, with a parapet carried up on the outer 
side, so that a person can walk all around it, upon 
the top of the wall, within the para >et. Three of 
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the sides of this wall, namely, the eastern, western, 
and smithern, are washed by the waters of the 
loch. On thenorlhern side is a small garden plat, 
with the waters suiTonndin<T it also. 

On the northern side oi’^this wall of inclosurff, 
that is, tlie side toward the garden, is' the en- 
trance. On one side of the entrance — the western 
— and within the is a square building, per- 

haps twenty feet on eacli siclo, and four stories 
iiigh. Of course, the northern wall of the inclosure 
is the nortliern wall of the building; but there is 
no entrance, or scarcely any window, except loop- 
Iioles, on that side. The only entrance to this 
building, or square tower, as it is called, is from 
within the court-yard, namely, on the eastern side 
of the tower. The entrance is, moreover, not into 
the lower story, hut into the story above, by an 
opening (it is hard to say whether it ought to be 
called door or window) fifteen feet from the 
ground. In ancient times, when the castle was 
inhabited, access was obtained to this port-hole by 
a ladder, which was raised or let dov;n by moj^s 
of a chain which passed up into the window above. 
This tower w'as for the residence of the keeper of 
the castle, or prison, as it might, perliaps, be more 
properly termed. • 

T^earing in mind, now, that this square tower is 
situated upon the northern side of the inclosure, 
though within it, and west of the entrance, let tlie 
reader now conceive of a smaller round tower on 
the south-east corner of the inclosiire, and pro- 
jecting from it over the water, so as to be, in a 
great measure, ivUhont the inclosure, though ac- 
cessible by a door within. This round tower was 
for the prisoner of state, who might at any time bo 
sent to this Jlirtress for safe-keeping. It was 
built upon aniirch over the water. It was round 
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outside, but hexagonal within, and three stories 
high. Thus there were three small rooms, one 
above the other, in the round tower for the pri- 
soner, and three or fc^ir in the same relation to 
each other, in the square tower, for the keeper; 
and this was the whole. 

That is, this was suhstantially the whole. There 
were some subondinate offices around the sides of 
the inclosure, and perhaps, rude lodging- places for 
the servants or soldiers, though but very few even 
of these. The ruin is substantially a square court- 
yard, inclosed by a wall, with a square tower on 
the northern side within, and a round tower on the 
south-eastern corner without, each containing simply 
three or four rooms, one above the other. 

We entered into the court by the opening on the 
northern side of the inclosure. Within these was 
a melancholy spectacle of ruin and decay. Re- 
mains of old walls and small constructions were 
seen all around among the grass and weeds. The 
roofs of the two towers were gone, and the wind 
aiffi rain beat mercilessly in at the loop-holes and 
windows. The wall of the inclosure was irregular 
and ragged, where it had not actually fallen. Its 
sides were green with wall-flowers, and moss, and 
creepers, growing out of the crevices ; and the top 
was waving with taller weeds. We walked dia- 
gonally across the court to Mary’s Tower, and 
entered, by a few stone steps, to the lower floor. 

This floor being formed of stone, and resting . 
upon a stone arch, was still firm ; but all the floors 
above, and the roof, were gone. We could, how- 
ever, in imagination, restore the apartments to 
tiieir former state, by means of various remains and 
indications in the walls. There were rows ofholes 
in the masonry where the beams off the floor had 
entered. There was a fireplace f)r each story, 
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and loop-holes for look-outs. There was one good 
window which projected over the water, that is, 
over where the water was in former dajs. It was 
from this window, the guide said, that Mary made 
her escape ; in fact, it muiA have been from this, 
for there was no other opening sufficiently large. 
In an angle of the wall was a door-way leading to a 
flight of stairs by which we could ascend to the 
chamber, that is, to the entrance to it ; but the 
floor being gone, of course we could not go in. I 
crept round, however, upon the wall, to gather 
some plants growing in the crevices. We could 
see distinctly what must have been the general ar- 
rangement of the room, from the remains of the 
fireplace, the clocks, the loop-holes through the 
walls, and other indications. As we stood looking 
at this scene, the guide gave me a narrative of 
Mary’s escape, and the subsequent events of her 
life, in languagef which Sir Walter might have in- 
corporated, word for word, as one of the most in-* 
teresting passages in a tale. He ended with say- 
ing, that after “ she got awa’ she brought a few 
of her friends tliegither, but could na’ mak’ bead 
against her enemies ; and sae she fled to England, 
in hopes she could find somebody to take part wi’ 
her l^re ; but she was joost ^aken by Queen 
Elizabeth, who was her ain cousin, and shut up in 
prison for a great many years, and then beheaded. 
She was very hardly used, puir leddy ; but she 
held firm to her principle through it a’.” 

After reflecting some moments mournfully upon 
the beautiful queen’s unhappy fate, I followed the 
guide down under the tower, beneath the great 
arch on which it is supported. This arch does 
not appear on the outside, the circular walls of the 
tower being fcontinued down around it to the 
bottom. There was now a floor of solid ground to 
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this dungeon, where formerly the water of the 
“loch had admission. The arch was built, appa- 
rently, to support a floor of masonry for the lower 
apartment of tlie towe^, in order that the damp- 
ness of the watery foundation might be effectually 
excluded. 

We left the round tower, and returned across 
the court to the square tower on the northern side. 
As has already been explained, the entrance, in 
former times, was in the second story, by means of 
a stair let down by chains from above. The 
marks of the chain were very evident in the deep 
furrows cut in the stone sill of the window, show- 
ing that such a stair must have been drawn up 
and down a great many times. Of course, this 
mode is not now adopted to get access to the 
ruin ; but an entrance has been provided through 
a wiiKlow in the story below, by building a rude 
sort of stair-way to it outside. ^ These steps are 
formed of the stones found lying in the court-yard. 
This window and all tlie others were formerly ren- 
xlered secure by iron bars built into the wall. The 
sockets where these bars were inserted into the 
stone still remain, though the bars are gone. 

We clambered in at the window. Tim walls 
were about six feet thick. Of course, thWe was 
necessarily, at each window, a recess as wide as 
the window, and six feet deep. Wc were ushered, 
at first, into this recess. There were stone seats 
on each side of it, projecting from the w^all, and 
worn very smooth by the long series of occupants 
which had used them. From the recess we en- 
tered upon a floor of masonry, which was now 
covered with the grass and weeds that were grow- 
ing upon the coarse soil formed by the decay of 
the fragments which had fallen flom the walls. 
In this floor was a large square opening, which led 
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to a dungeon below, where prisoners had formerly 
been confined. Tliere had been a trap-door to 
cover the opening, which was the only mode of 
access to the dungeon. I^arks of this door, or, 
rather, grooves into which it had fitted, were still 
remaining in the stone edging which bordered the 
opening. 

The upper floors were all gone ; but from indi- 
cations in the walls, similar to those of the other 
tower, we could easily replace them. The lower 
apartment was the kitchen. The one above was 
a hall ; cancl, probably, there were sleeping apart- 
ments over the hall. 

'I'here were several windows, with large recesses 
and stone scats, in this tower, such openings being 
more admissible here, both because this part of the 
castle was lor the residence of the keeper, and not 
for the prisoner, and, also, because this square 
tower projecting nnilini the court, its walls, or, at 
least, lliret' of them, were defended by the outer 
wall of the inclosure, 'fhe windows had been, 
iiowover, all protected by iron bars ; and the open- 
mgs on the northern side, which was the side to- 
ward the garden, were chiefly loop-holes and sight- 
holes, aiibrding no pobsihility of^ entrance to an 
Tiie stair- case, by which we ascended 
from story to story, was within the thickness of the 
wall, and was very narrow, allowing only one per^ 
son to pass at a time. The guide pointed out 
these indications, shovying that, in the construction 
of the castle, every thing was sacrificed to strength ; 
saying, “ They were an awfu* rude set o’ people 
in the days when they built the like o’ these cas- 
tles ; one joost cam’ and plundered the ither, 
whenever he ccaild hac ony chance.” 

We strolled about the courtyard. There were 
some indicationp that a small chapel had once ex- 
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isted within the indosure. There was also a 
small stone tank, or vat, which might, perhaps, 
have contained half a barrel, which the guide sa^d 
was supposed to have been used for brewing beer. 
Outside the court, tel* on the north -east corner, 
toward the garden, was a kind of mound, under 
which we could see, through openings in the ma- 
sonry, a large oven, where the guide said they 
fired their bread/' Everything, however, indi- 
cated an extremely rude and primitive simplicity 
in all the arrangements of this dismal abode. 
Life must have been a dreary and monotonous 
round to all its inmates, and an insupportable bur- 
den, one would think, to the gentle and beautiful 
captive in the outer tower. She could look 
through small round openings on every side of her 
cell, and get tantalizing glimpses of landscapes 
beyond the lake, of surprising luxuriance and 
beauty ; and it is difficult to conceive of a more 
lovely panorama than must have presented itself 
to her eye from the battlements above, ii* she were 
ever permitted to walk there. But how severely 
must this spectacle of the riches and beauty of 
which she had been deprived have aggravated lier 
sufferings. 

Around the border of the garden are several 
ancient tr^es whicli look down upon the young 
plantation springing up below, like patriarchs 
upon children. There was an old hawthorn, 
which traditions say that Mary planted. It' jwent 
to decay some time since, and was sawed off, near 
the root, but all visitors go to see it as. Mary’s 
tree. The stump remaining is of great diaSeter, 
and small shoots are springing up froi^ ^ Voots 
around. The guide gave me two or -/three of 
these shoots, which I told him A should carry 
carefully to America. We aftefr wards walked 
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around the outer wall, under the window from 
which Mary escaped. The guide began to look 
about for some ot the wall-flowers which were 
growing between the stones, and which were now 
in seed, hanging down in oi^sters of long, green 
pods ; they were all high above his head. He 
contrived, however, to clamber up eight or ten 
feet by means of the wide crevices in the walls, 
and bring some down to me, which he said would 
grow if I would hang them up to dry. Although 
a traveller’s facilities for such agricultural opera- 
tions as that are limited, I took the seeds and 
placed them in my hat ; and wali-flowers tracing 
back their ancestry to Mary’s Tower at Loch 
Leven, may possibly hereafter bloom from them 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

We re-embarked, and my boatmen rowed me 
back to the landing. Our course was nearly in 
the same direction which Mary must have taken, 
as she landed, without doubt, upon the southern 
shore, where the road formerly passed near to the 
loch. The road has been changed in modern 
times ; but the guide informed me that a part of 
the old road remains, and that there is an inscrip- 
tion placed there saying that Mary passed that 
way. • 

I parted with the boatmen at the pier, and re- 
turned to the inn. An old Scotchman was sitting 
in the public room, a friend, apparently, of the 
waiter’s. He was one of that sort of talkative 
people who seem to think aloud ; and as he thought 
in the broadest Scotch, and in a somewhat original 
manner, I listened to him while the waiter was 
preparing my dinner, busying myself, in the mean- 
time, in arranging in my guide-book the leaves 
from Queen IVrary’s hawthorn. “Ye’ll be frae 
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some distant parts I*m thinking,” said the old 
gentleman, after some minutes’ conversation. “ Yes, 
I came from a great way ; I am from New York,” 
“ Frae York ! oh, ay ! a great way indeed, 1 ken ; 
it’s half way to Londoi^^.” I explained to him the 
difference between York and New York, to which 
he said, “ Oh, ay !” and then, “ Ye hae got some 
wee bits o' sprigs there." I told him I had been 
to see the castle where Queen Mary had been im- 
prisoned, and that I had got the plants thcre^ and 
was going to carry them to America. “ Oh, ay ! 
but do you think they will grow ?” On my 
shaking my head, with a smile he added, “ Na, 
they will nae grow ; they ha’ na root.” 1 told 
him I did not expect them to grow ; and, despair- 
ing of making him think that grown persons could 
take an interest in such things, I called to mind 
some of the youngest of my pupils, who I knew 
would value anything associated with the memory 
of Mary, and said that I could give them to some 
children when I got to America, and they would 
like them. “Oh, ay!” said he, “but they maun 
hae some age. The children that’s ower young 
will na ken nor care ony thing aboot it.” 
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EDINBURGH CASTLE. 


September 7. 

In ancient times castles were built first, and towns 
gradually gathered around them. This was strik- 
ingly the case with Edinburgh. The rocky hill 
which stands in the centre of the city was of just 
the right form, and in an admirable situation for a 
stronghold in rude times ; and accordingly, the 
earliest history of the town consists of incidental 
allusions to the fortress. 

It has already been said that the hill on which 
the castle stands is perpendicular on three sides, 
while on the fourth there is access to it by a 
long ascent, which is, in fact, the top of a narrow 
ridge that rises gradually from the plain to the 
southern side of the castle ; and that this ridge is 
now covered, sides and top, with tall buildings, 
constituting a great part of what is called the old 
town of Pld inburgh. There are also included in 
the old town several other street, in the valleys 
and along under the precipices, which are crowned 
by the castle. 

It would probably happen that the earliest 
dwellings which were constructed about such a 
castle as this, w'ould be in its immediate vicinity ; 
that is, in this case at the upper end of the street 
ascending to it, and not far from the castle walls. — 
It is not customary to allow such erections ioo near to 
the fortress, for fear of their affording shelter to an 
enemy. When ?he abbey and the royal palace were 
afterwards built on the plain below, at the other 
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end of the street ascending to the castle, this street, 
of course, acquired additional importance, and 
other streets were gradually opened in the lower 
grounds around. At length the town began to 
possess an importance di its own, and to increase 
and expand from its own inherent vitality, inde- 
pendent of both the castle and the palace. 

In most of the instances in England and Scotland 
in which a town has sprung up around a castle, 
the castle itself has long since gone to decay and 
been forgotten ; or else, if it still stands, it stands 
as a ruin, attracting attention only as a memorial 
of other days. But the Castle of Edinburgh is an 
exception to this rule. It is kept up still, in a very 
complete state of repair and efficiency, and would, 
probably, now offer as effectual resistance to an 
enemy as it did five or six centuries ago, provided 
ibat the enemy assailing it were of the same kind, 
and armed with the same weapons now as then. 
There is an English garrison of several hundred 
soldiers kept in it. Its walls, and ramparts, and 
batteries are all kept in perfect condition, and it 
looks down from its rocky seat upon the magni- 
ficent streets and edifices, which cover valley and 
plain in every direction around it, like a vigorous 
father upon stilf more vigorous and prosperous 
children. 

Of course, Edinburgh Castle is very much 
visited by all Scottish tourists. They go to it, too, 
not merely to see the castle itself : the regalia^ as 
they are called, that is, the crown, and other 
emblems and badges of royalty pertaining to 
Scotland when it was an independent kingdom, 
are preserved and exhibited in this castle ; and 
they constitute a great point of attraction for all 
visitors. 

The principal of these articles are three : the 
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crown^ the sceptre^ and the sivord of state. Anti- 
quarians have made out quite a history of them, 
by examining ancient records, and studying the 
marks and inscriptions upon them. They had, it 
seems, a great variety of Adventures and escapes 
from danger in the various struggles which took 
place for the possession of the Scottish throne two 
or three centuries ago. It wiU be recollected, 
perhaps, by the reader, that as the royal families 
of England and Scotland were related to each other 
in the time of Elizabeth, and as Elizabeth died 
without any direct heirs, the King of Scotland 
succeeded to the English throne ; and, for some 
time after that period, the two countries, while 
they remained separate as kingdoms, were still 
under one and the same king. By the kingdoms 
being separate, 1 mean that each had its own 
separate Parliament, and its own government and 
laws. James VI., the son of Mary, was the King 
of Scotland who thus became King of England ; 
and, of course, when he died, both crowns devolved 
upon Charles I., his successor. Charles sent to 
Scotland to have the regalia brought to London, 
that he might tliere be invested with the badges 
pertaining to both the realms. But the Scotch, 
would not consent to this. They admitted that he 
was rightfully their monarch, but claimed that 
Scotland was an entirely distinct and independent 
monarchy from England, and that he must come to 
Scone, the ancient place of coronation for the 
Scottish kings, to be crowned. 

Charles I., after some years of difficulty and 
trouble, was imprisoned, tried, and beheaded ; and 
the English Parliament, who had thus dethroned 
their own king(, wished to extend the revolution to 
Scotland. In the difficulties and wars which 
arose out of these circumstances, the Scotch 
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Parliament had great trouble in keeping these 
regalia from falling into the hands of the English. 
At one time they were sent away to the north, to 
a castle built on a point of land jutting out into 
the sea, to the southwaAl of Aberdeen. The name 
of the castle was Dunottar. They sent a military 
force there, and a supply of artillery, to protect 
the castle. I’he* English, however, were continu- 
ally advancing, being successful in all their enter- 
prises, until, as they approached nearer and nearer 
to Dunnottar, the governor feared that he should 
be obliged to surrender his fortress, and deliver 
the regalia into their hands. In his alarm, he 
wrote a letter to the Lord High -chancellor of 
Scotland, asking him what he should do. He re- 
ceived the following answer. He had previously, 
however, had an offer from Lord Balcarras to take 
the regalia away to some secure place in the 
Highlands, wl\ich offer he had declined, feeling 
bound not to let them go out of his own personal 
charge. Besides the national feeling of pride in 
the possession of these emblems of sovereignty, 
the articles were of immense pecuniary value, 
being constructed of massive gold and silver, and 
profusely enriched with precious stones. 

“I conceive,” said the lord chancellor, in his 
reply, “ that the trust committed to you, and the 
safe custody of the things under your charge, did 
require that victual, a competent number of honest 
and stout soldiers, and all other necessaries, should 
have been provided and put in the castle before 
you had been in any hazard ; and if you be in good 
condition, or that you can timely supply yourself 
with all necessaries, and that the place be tenable 
against all attempts of the enemie, F doubt not but 
you will hold out. But if you want provisions, 
soldiers, and ammunition, and can not hold out at 
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the assaultis of the enemie, which is feared and 
thought you can not doe if you be hardlye per-, 
sued, I know no better expedient than that the 
Honours of the Crowne be speedilyc and saidie 
transported to some reino^ and strong' castle or 
hold in the Highlands ; and I wish you had deli- 
vered them to the Lord Balcarras, as was desired 
by the|Pommitteo of Instates ; no*' doe 1 knoweany 
better way for preservatione of these thingis, and 
your cxoiK'ration ; and it will be an irreparable 
lose and shame if these thingis shall bo taken by 
the enemie, and verie dishonourable for yourself. 
So having given you the host advice I can at pre- 
sent, 1 trust you will, with all care and faithfulness, 
be answ'crable, according to the trust committed to 
you.*’ 

'J’he casfle was, however, now so closelynn- 
vested on the land side, that it was too late to send 
aw'ay the regalia in that direction. The governor 
next tried to have a small vessel sent to take them 
off by sea ; but this plan also failed. Tlie Scotch 
commanders had no vessel to send. At length a 
lady, a countess in rank, contrived a plan for get- 
ting the legalia away. The plan was concerted 
with the wife of the governor of the castle. He 
himself v/as to knov/ nothing about it ; so that 
when the castle was taken, he could say, honestly, 
that he did not know where the regalia were 
gone. These ladies made an arrangement with the 
wife of a minister of a small parish near the castle, 
named Mrs. Granger. Mrs. Granger got permis- 
sion of the English general to go into the castle, to 
visit the lady of the governor. She took two 
maids wdLh her. When she came out, the maids 
were loaded vfith bundles of lint or flax — something 
which she was going, as she pretended, to have 
spun into thread for the governor’s lady. The 
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sceptre and sword of state were in these bundles, 
^rs. Granger had the crown herself, concealed 
about her person. They carried them to Mr. 
Granger, who immediately buried them under the 
jmvement of the churc?'. He gave the countess, 
who had planned the whole scheme, the following 
receipt for them ; — 

“I, Mr. James Granger, minister at^inneli, 
grant me to have in my custody the Honours of 
the kingdom, viz., the Crown, Sceptre, and Sword. 
Por the Crown and Sceptre, I raised the pavement 
stone just before the pulpit, in the night tyme, and 
digged under it ane hole, and put them in there, 
and filled up the hole, and layed down the stone 
just as it was before, and removed the mould that 
remained, that none would have discerned the 
stone to have been raised at all ; the Sword, 
again, at the west end of the church, amongst 
some common seits that stand there, I digged 
down in the ground betwixt the two foremost of 
these seits, and layed it down within the case of it, 
and covered it up, as that, removing the super- 
fluous mould, it could not be discerned by any 
body ; and if it shall please God to call me by 
death before they be called for, your Ladyship 
will find them in that place. 

March 31, 1632.” 

Two montlis after this the castle w^as sur- 
rendered.- When the English general, however, 
found that the regalia were gone, and that the 
governor and his lady would give no account of 
when or where, he treated them with great cruelty. 
It is said that Mr. Granger and liis wife wxre sus- 
pected, and that extremely rigorous pleasures were 
adopted to make them reveal the secret, but in 
vain. The governor’s lady herself died about two 
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years afterward, in consequence, it was said, of the 
hardships she endured on this account; but she 
kept the secret to the last. The countess afterward 
contrived to make the English authorities believe 
that she had sent the regflia to Paris by her son. 
So they ceased to look for them, and the deposit 
remained safe in its place of concealment. The 
minister and his wife took up the stone, from time 
to time, to see that all was right, and to watch 
against any injury the articles might receive from 
damp or other causes. 

At length the English republican government 
came to an end, and the monarchy was restored in 
Charles the Second’s accession. The regalia were 
then brought out from their hiding-place, and all 
the facts made known. The persons concerned in 
their preservation were all rewarded, either with 
money or with honours. The regalia were put 
under the charge of the Scotch Parliament, and 
were brought forward on all great state occasions. 
And this continued until the union of the kingdoms 
of England and Scotland, whijh took place about 
the beginning of the last century. There was a 
great excitement among the people at the proposal of 
this union, and a strong and bitter contest in rela- 
tion to it, This excitement was Specially violent in 
respect to these national insignia, which some per- 
sons pretended were to be carried away to London : 
an idea which many of the people of Scotland could 
not endure. And on the other side, since the 
merging of the Scotch kingdom in the l^lnglish was 
decided upon, it seemed unwise to keep these 
emblems of separate nationality here in Edinburgh, 
to remind the Scotch of other days, and to keep 
the agitation alive. Finally, it was decided to leave 
the regalia in Edinburgh, but to lock them up out 
of pubiio view. They were accordingly deposited 
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in an enormous oaken chest, iron bound, and 
secured with three strong locks. They were 
placed in this chest with great ceremony, in the 
presence of many authorities, Scotch and English. 
The chest was deposited in what is called the 
Crown Room in Edinburgh Castle. This room is 
not large, but it is very strong and secure, the 
stone w’alls of it. being carried up in the form of a 
vault over head, so that it is wholly inclosed with 
stone. There were two doors, an inner and outer 
one, both covering the same entrance. One of 
these doors ^vas of oak, and the other of iron ; and 
both of them were secured with bolts, bars, and 
locks in the strongest manner. Things remained 
in this state, without either the chest or the room 
being opened, for about ninety years ! 

•At the end of ninety years the English govern- 
ment were making a search for some lost records, 
and the king sent some commissioners to Scotland 
to open this crown room to see if they were there. 
The keys were, however, not to be found. There 
was no record or evidence in respect to what had 
been done, either with the keys of the room or of 
the chest. The commissioners, however, caused 
the doors to he opened by smiths, and went in ; 
they did not find the records. The chest w'as there 
in safety, secured by its three locks ; but the com- 
missioners did not feel authorised to open it. After 
completing their search, they closed the room again 
and secured the doors as before ; and it remained 
thus shut about a quarter of a century more. 

At length, about 1817, the English government 
concluded that there was no longer any reason for 
keeping these regalia excluded from public view. 
Two or three generations bad passed away since 
they were shut up in the chest, and there was no 
longer any agitation of the public mind in connec- 
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eion with them. The union of the two kingdoms 
was acquiesced in every one ; and the separate 
nationality of Scotland was no longer any thing 
but a historical idea. Orders were given, therefore, 
for opening the great diiest and bringing out 
the treasures it contained once more to human 
vivsioM, after their long slumber of more than a 
hundred years. 

Of course, the opening of the great chest was 
a scene of intense interest and excitement. A 
large commission was appointed to perform the 
duty. Sir Walter Scott was one of the members, 
Fhero w'as some doubt wlietlicr the regalia would 
really be found in the chest when it was opened ; 
as, not long after the time of their supposed de- 
posit there, it was strongly maintained by many 
persona that they were not really left there, Wut 
iiad been taken o(T‘ to Thigland. Of course, the 
juriosity and excitement among the people, when 
the time for the opening arrived, was very great; 
tliey collected in crowds around and in the castle, 
and awaited the result. The commissioners pro- 
ceeded to the room, forced the chest, and found all 
the treasures safe. They hoisted the royal flag 
upon the castle as the signal of their success, and 
the crowd cheered with long-continued acclama- 
tions. Arrangements were soon made for admitting 
the public to see the regalia, and they have had an 
almost uninterrupted succession of visitors from 
that time down to the present day. They are 
exhibited in the same crown room, in which they 
were so long concealed ; the great chest, with its 
broken bolts and bars, standing empty by their 
side. 

In going tef see the regalia, it is necessary first 
to apply at a certain public office for a ticket of 
admission. Nothing is charged for this ticket, and 
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the object of the arrangement seems to be to 
regulate the admissions a little, so as to prevent 
confusion, and exclude mere idlers and loungers. 
The place where the visitor applies for a ticket is 
a large edifice, containiii^g many public offices. It 
opens upon a small court connected with the High 
Street. As you approach the door of this building 
to obtain your, ticket, looking about this way 
and that, and uncertain where to go, very pro- 
bably a man will advance towards you on the 
steps, touch his hat, and ask very respectfully 
whether you wish for a ticket to see the regalia. 
Upon your answering in the affirmative, he says 
he will show you the way, and he conducts you to 
a particular door, which among a dozen others, is 
the one where you are to apply. 

jOn entering and making your application, you 
are requested to inscribe your name and address in 
a book kept for the purpose. If you choose, you 
purchase of the clerk a little book for a shilling, 
which gives a brief history of the regalia. When 
you come out of the office, the man who guided 
you into it is there, and asks if you would like, 
also, a ticket to see Heriot’s Hospital, which is a 
sort of orphan asylum, and one of the prominent 
institutions of Edinburgh. It is very richly en- 
dowed, and it occupies one of the most splendid 
edifices of the city. You assent, and your guide 
conducts you to another office, where you receive 
a second ticket. When you come out, he touches 
his hat, and expects some small gratuity. Six- 
pence is a sufficient reward. About half the 
persons whom he thus directs very cheerfully give 
him his sixpence, considering it worth a small sum 
to have been relieved of all embarrassment, and 
provided with their tickets without any delay, es- 
pecially if they were conducting a party of ladies 
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and had left them waiting in the court. The other 
half refuse ; or else, if they give the money, it is 
with expressions of fretfulness and impatience at 
the endless contrivances resorted to in this country 
to extort money from the t|aveller. 

According to the regulations adopted, a ticket 
must be used on the day in which it is issued ; 
and, as the ollice is in the High Street, it is usual 
to call there for the ticket on the v^ay to the castle„ 
In ascending the High Street, it is natural to re- 
flect, as you go on, that you are passing through 
what has been an inhabited street for a thousand 
years. It grows more and more narrow as we 
ascend, but still the houses do not look particularly 
ancient, tlic buildings having been renewed. In 
fact, the number of ordinary dwellings over a hun- 
dred years old, in any of the cities of England, Js 
comparatively small ; and as in early times the 
constructions were undoubtedly much more frail 
and temporary than those now built, it is probable 
that fiftij years would be a full average for the 
duration of ordinary street architecture ; so that 
London, for example, will have been built over 
and over again twenty times within the last thou- 
sand years. Thus there have been twenty Lon- 
dons, one after the other, nothing having been 
permanent but the streets, ^nd the streams of 
people passing along them. 

At the upper end of the High Street the open 
space suddenly expanded into a broad esplanade, 
or parade ground, which occupies the space imme- 
diately before the gates of the palace. The area 
of the esplanade is gravelled, except a paved road- 
way up through the centre ; and there is a low 
wall, surmounted by an iron palisade, on the two 
sides. On approaching these walls we found that 
they were built on the brink of the precipice, so 
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that the esplanade occupied the whole breadth oi 
the hill. Magnificent views were presented to the 
spectator on either hand. On one side we look 
down upon the streets and roofs of an ancient part 
of the city, far below us^ with a broad and beauti- 
fully smooth road between, winding gracefully 
among green slopes at the foot of the rock. At a 
little distance are the buildings and grounds of 
Heriot’s Hospital, the turrets rising among the 
trees. On the other side we look across the steep 
and narrow valley, nortli of the castle, to Prince’s 
Street. The valley itself beneath us is a perfect 
landscape garden ; and the spires and monuments, 
and long ranges of elegant lAiildings of the new 
town are spread broadly before us beyond. 

At length we advanced to the upper end of the 
esplanade, toward the great gate of the castle. 
The fortress itself consists of a congeries of build- 
ings, presenting the appearance of a little city ra- 
ther than of a single castle ; and, as we approached, 
we looked up to the mouths of the cannon pointing 
at us from a great variety of embrasures, bastions, 
and batteries, with here and there a sentinel in uni- 
form walking to and fro behind a parapet. We 
entered, and found ourselves in a labyrinth of roads, 
with walls, buttresses, and towers all around us. 
Wc passed on, continually ascending, through court 
after court, occasiotftlly slopping to inquire of a 
soldier the way to the regalia room, until at last we 
found ourselves in the midst of a square, gravelled 
area of considerable size, and surrounded by build- 
ings, which seemed to be barracks for the soldiers. 
There was a small collection of ladies and gentle- 
men at a door on one side of this square, which 
indicated the place where we were to seek ad- 
mission. 

We had to wait a few minutes, until those who 
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were already in the Crown Room should come 
down, A limited number of those who were as- 
sembled with us at the door were then called up. 
We ascended one by one up a narrow stair-way, 
passing gradually out of the daylight, until at 
length we emerged into 4 small room, dark all 
around the sides, but with a very brilliant illumina- 
tion in the centre of it. This illumination was 
produced by the light of several powerful gas 
burners, reflected by mirrors placed behind them 
down upon tlie gold and jewels which we had come 
to see. 

The flrst impression made upon the spectator by 
such a magnificent display, in such a light, is very 
imposing. We sec the gold and jewelry through 
the bars of an iron grating, which, on examination, 
we perceive to form a part of a great iron cage, 
within which the regalia are placed upon a table, 
by which means all possible access to the articles 
themselves by the visitors is effectually prevented. 
There is but little more than space between this 
cage and tlie walls of the room to walk around in ; 
and the cage is large enough to furnish room for 
perhaps twelve persons to stand about it at a time. 
As soon as we were all placed, the conductress pro- 
ceeded to describe the various articles, and to give 
some particulars of their history, after which she 
answered the questions which any of us were dis- 
posed to ask. The great chest still remains in the 
room, at one end, where it can be dimly seen by 
the light which escapes and finds its way to it, in- 
directly, behind the reflectors. It is a monstrous 
chest of oak, six feet long and three feet deep, 
bound in the strongest manner with straps of iron. 
The .ponderous padlocks with which it had been 
secured remained faithful to their trust, locked 
still ; for, as has been already stated, the keys had 
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never been obtained, and the chest had been 
opened by cutting through some of the bars ot 
iron. 

After looking at the chest, the spectators turn 
around to the cage again, to take another view of 
the splendours spread out upon the table within. 
There are not merely the regalia there, that is, the 
three articles whose history has been given, but a 
number of other ancient jewels and badges be- 
longing formerly to the Scottish kings, and now 
deposited here. There are eight or nine in all ; 
and as they lie there, reposing upon the velvet 
cloths and cushions within their grating, and illu- 
minated by the strong nocturnal light, which shows 
to great advantage the richness of the gold and 
the brilliancy of the gems, the effect is certainly 
imposing. 

We came down the narrow stair-way again to 
make room for our successors, who were waiting, 
in the mean time, patiently at the door, new- 
comers constantly arriving to take the places of 
those going away. We rambled about the castle 
some time longer. We ascended to the higher 
platforms and batteries, where we saw an enormous 
cannon, made in ancient times of bars of iron, 
bound together by iron hoops, and known in 
history by the name of Mons Meg. Great and 
ponderous as it is, it has been quite a traveller in 
its day ; having been transported from place to 
place in former times, according as its services 
were required. While the regalia were in Dun- 
vottar Castle this monster was sent there to guard 
them, and now it seems to be, in its old age, on the 
same duty, as it stands upon its paved platform 
above the Crown Room where its. ancient trusts 
are dep9sited. <v,It rests upon an e^^cellent carriage, 
whibfi is 'dn perfect order. Its monstrous muzzle 
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points through the embrasure, and a pile of 
enormous balls, of lead and of stone, lie beneath 
it, all ready. These marks of preparation, how- 
ever, are all mere pretension, to gratify and amuse 
the war-worn veteran in his old age. He is dis- 
abled. The iron bars were forced apart in the 
side of the gun at the last discharge which it 
endured, and it will never be fired again. 


T 
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LEAVING SCOTLAND. 


November 2Jrd. 

After various other wanderings and adventures 
not related in these pages, 1 found myself, one cool 
autumnal morning, climbing up a ladder to the top 
of a stage-coach in the streets of Glasgow. It was 
very early, half an hour before sunrise. The 
streets were thronged with men and women in the 
dress of an agricultural peasantry, all armed with 
sickles, and standing about upon the sidewalks and 
pavements, in groups and crowds, waiting to be 
hired for the day, as reapers in the fields about the 
city. The farmers, or their agents, were walking 
about among them, selecting and engaging them. 
The word farmer must be understood, however, in 
the English sense. It does not denote, as in 
America, a plain and sturdy proprietor of a small 
domain, which he tills with his own hands and 
those of his sona>; but a sort of semi-gentleman, 
who hires the right to cultivate a portion of the 
land, of a proprietor as far above him as the rude 
and half- clad labourers in the market arc below 
him. He is not even tenant, in a full and unre- 
stricted sense. He has only the right to crop the 
land. Somebody else has “ the shooting,” that is, 
the right to trample or ride over the domain in 
every direction in pursuit of game ; and a third 
party, perhaps, has hired the right© to fish in the 
streams. 

. Nor is the proprietor, so called, any more really 
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and fully in possession as proprietor than the 
tenant is as tenant. He is restricted and barred 
in the same way. The estate is his while he lives, 
H cannot sell it or alienate it. Ilis right seems to 
consist simply in the privilege of deciding to what 
parties to lease the tillag^, the shooting, and the 
fishing during his life, and to expend the income* 
At his death it goes to his son, who has, in the 
same manner, a mere life occupancy, there being* 
no honest, actual fee any where ; or, if it exists at 
all, vesting in 4 certain abstraction called “ the 
family.*' This word family, loo, must be under- 
stood entirely in its English sense. In America, a 
family is a little group of cotemporaries ; father 
and mother, brothers and sisters, all dwelling to- 
gether under a common roof, and sharing equally 
in the present blessings and future hopes which 
fall to their common lot. Or, if they are grown 
up and scattered abroad, they are still bound toge- 
ther by a common interest and affection, and all 
upland upon a social level, except so far as the 
sense of equality is modified by a slight feeling of 
deference and respect for the older brother, which, 
however, the lapse of a very lew years is found, 
very properly, suflicient to remove. In England a 
family is another thing altogether. Instead of a 
coteraporaneous group, it is a long .succession — a 
line coming down from former centuries, and run- 
ning on toward posterity — having only one repre- 
sentative in a generation. It is the family in this 
sense, whoso interest, welfare, and aggrandizement 
the Imglisliman labours to secure. The American 
father and mother love their children equally. 
They think far more of their own youngest child, 
actually in existence and in their arms, than of all 
remote posterity together. The Englishman, on 
the other hand, thinks of nothing but the line. He 
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sees a long succession, descending from the past, 
and is proud of the distance from which it has 
come in that direction. His highest ambition is to 
secure its uninterrupted continuance for as long a 
period as possible to come. For the benefit of this 
succession, of which he can ordinarily know only 
two individuals — the one who precedes, and the 
one who follows him — he postpones the welfare of 
the whole group of sons and daughters that have 
grown up about his fireside, and entwined them- 
selves personally, as one would suppose, with 
every affection of his heart. He loves them in 
childhood ; but when they arrive at maturity, they 
are sent forth to the world alone, to sicken and die 
in Jamaica, to wear out an interminable exile on 
the plains of Hindustan, or to wander about the 
the world perpetual midshipmen, in order that the 
eldest son and his lineal descendants may be pro- 
vided for forever. The children are given up to 
be lost, that “ the family'^ may be aggrandized and 
saved. 

It is true, that is done often by the operation of 
the laws, the property being entailed, and made to 
descend entire to a single heir, instead of being 
divided, as in America ; but this only shows that 
the people of England pursue this course by their 
joint action, instead of doing it individually. And 
if the laws were repealed, they would probably, in 
most instances, as I was informed, still secure the 
same end by their ivills. In fact, a gentleman 
who was seated with me upon the coach, and with 
whom 1 began to converse on the subject as we 
rode away from Glasgow, expressed surprise when 
he learned from me that real estate could be left 
by will, in America, to any party the, testator might 
please to inherit it. “ Indeed !’* said he ; “ I thought 
the laws required its being divided equally.”—' 
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Not at all,” I replied ; “ the laws divide it equally 
in the absence of any testamentary directions ; but 
the proprietor may convey it, by his will, as he 
pleases.” “ Then why does he not give it to his 
oldest son?” “Because hje loves the others just 
as much as he does him.” “ But does he not want 
Co found a fandlij /’* added my interlocutor, in a 
tone of surprise. 

This idea of founding a family, in the sense of a 
continuous lino of representatives running down to 
posterity, seems to be the great aim of almost all 
Englishmen who acquire property ; and so preva- 
lent is the feeling, that even if the law of primo- 
geniture wore abolished, property would be be- 
queathed very extensively, if not generally, to the 
oldest son, to the exclusion of the others. The 
younger sons of the great families are provided 4br 
in the army and navy, and in the Church. In fact, 
a large portion of the motive for keeping up the 
vast military, and naval, and colonial establish- 
ments of Great Britain, is derived from the neces- 
sity of making provision for the younger members 
of families left destitute by the practice of confer- 
ring the paternal estates wholly upon the oldest 
son. To engage in any useful employment in the 
business world would be impossilJle for them, it not 
being considered genteel. 

There are thus a great many points on which 
the ideas of Englishmen and Americans are entirely 
opposed to one another ; and American travellers 
arc apt not to come very readily to a good under- 
standing with their English companions, so far as 
tiiey are thrown into connection with tliem by the 
chances of travel. There is always a greater or 
less degree of^jealousy between two nations who 
occupy at all thd position of rivals to one another. 
No doubt this jealousy exists in the case of Eng- 
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land and America, and this feeling is increased by 
certain erroneous impressions respecting America, 
which almost universally prevail in England. 

One of these impressions is, that there is a 
general wish in Americ% that England should be 
revolutionized, and a republic founded on the ruins 
of the monarchy. I think It the duty of every 
American gentlaman travelling in Europe to re- 
move tliis impression, by stating, what is nndoubt- 
edly the fact, that all intelligent and well-informed 
Americans wish well to England and the English 
Constitution as it now stands ; of course, including 
such gradual improvement and progress as it is all 
the time making to adapt itself to the advancement 
of civilization, and to the changing spirit of the 
age. Such advances are not modifications of the 
English Constitution, they are only the working 
out of an essential function of the Constitution it- 
self; for a capacity to follow and adapt itself to the 
progress of the times has always been a remark- 
able feature of this most remarkable bond of 
union, and is as essential a part of it as the 
provisions for maintaining the ])rerogatives of the 
crown. With tliis understanding, Americans 
wish well to the English Constitution as it is. They 
desire no sudden ftr violent changes in English so- 
ciety, and no interruption to the vast operations of 
English industry. I do not think they wi&li for 
any diminution of the extent of English power. 
Wherever this power extends, in whatever quarter 
of the globe, there travellers can go with safety — 
there letters can penetrate, and merchandise be 
sent and sold. It is true that pride and ambition 
have, no doubt, powerfully influenced English 
statesmen in many of their measures ; and Eng- 
lish conquest, like all other conquest, has often been 
characterized by injustice and cruelty. All political 
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action, as the world goes at present, is sadly tainted 
with selfishness and sin ; and English administra- 
tions undoubtedly share the common character of 
humanity. But still, after all, there has probably 
been no government sin(^ the world began that 
would have exercised the vast powers with which 
the British government has been clothed, in a 
manner more liberal and just, both in respect to 
her own subjects and to foreign nations, than she 
has exhibited during the last quarter of a centuiy, 
and is exhibiting at the present time. The enor- 
mous magnitude of the power she wields, and the 
extent to which its regulating effects are felt 
throughout the world, exert a vast influence on the 
extension and security of commerce, and conse- 
quently, on the welfare and physical comforts of 
the human race. Tn fact, it must be so, Jhe 
English mind is in advance of all other mind in 
the Old World ; they who exercise it are superior to 
all others on that stage ; and if we, in America 
can claim anything like an equality with them, 
it is only because we are English ourselves, as 
well as they, 

Americans, accordingly, wish well to England. 
It is true, they are pleased to witness the advances 
which the English Constitution hi making, especi- 
ally as they tend in the same direction in which 
society is advancing in America. We might even 
desire to accelerate this advance a little in some 
things. But there is no desire to see a violent 
revolution, which should aim at making England 
democratic in form. In fact, the monarchical 
element in the English Constitution is regarded 
by thinking men in America as constituting 
a far less im][)ortant point of distinction between 
that government and ours than would at first be 
supposed. The prerogative of the crown is coming 
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to be, in fact it has already become, little else than 
a name. It is the function of requesting, in form^ 
the party to take power, which Parliament makes 
dominant in fact. It is, in a word, public sen- 
timent which appoints the head of the administra- 
tion, in England as iVell as in America ; the 
difference being, that in England it is a part, and 
in America the whole, of the community whose 
voice is heard in forming this public sentiment. 
It is the existence of other features altogether in 
the British system which constitutes the real 
ground of distinction between the political con- 
ditions of the two countries. Among these the 
greatest, no doubt, is the provision for keeping up 
a privileged aristocracy, required by the conditions 
of their existence to keep aloof from the useful 
pursuits of life. The English think that such a class, 
so elevated, and so privileged, is the ornament and 
glory of social life. Americans, on the other 
hand, being always busy themselves, cannot con- 
ceive of elegant and useful leisure. There is no 
alternative, in our minds, constituted as mankind 
are, between useful occupation and a life of idle- 
ness and vice ; and we imagine that a hereditary 
aristocracy, monopolizing the wealth of the country, 
and forbidden to be useful, must, in general, be 
driven to spend their time and their fortunes in 
vicious indulgences and pleasures. They will look 
down with contempt on the great functions of so- 
ciety, which they are taught that it is ungenteel to 
share, and addict themselves to pursuits which 
must draw every vice in their train. These ideas, 
which our general notions on the subject lead us to 
form, are confirmed by the stories with which we 
find England filled, of the hunting, the horse- 
racing, the gaming of the nobility ; the reckless- 
ness with which they make their shooting and cours- 
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ing paramount to the agricultural interests of the 
land ; their family feuds ; their licentiousness ; 
and the restraints they impose upon the extension 
or the comforts of the population, in order to keep 
vast tracts of land in tlm condition of gloomy 
solitudes, quiet and retired for their shooting. It 
is undoubtedly true, therefore, that if an intelligent 
portion of the population of America were to be 
suddenly put in possession of the institutions and 
island of Gi^at Britain, they would at once abolish 
the laws of piimogcniture and entail ; they would 
adopt Aote ballot, and considerably extend the 
light of suffrage ; but they would be very slow to 
encroach on tlie ancient prerogatives of the crown. 
They ^voiild consider tlie royal sceptre as now 
powerless lor any considerable evil, and would be 
strongly inclined to let it stand as a venerable 
hereditament, which, as it might be preserved 
v/ithout injury, it would be unwise to destroy. 

On expressing such sentiments as these to my 
companion upon the coach, he advanced the opinion, 
which almost all Englishmen entertain, that things 
are tending towards a monarchy in America, and 
that before many years elapse we shall have a 
king. This is doubtless a great error. I ex- 
plained to him that the real stsPte of the case is, 
that there is in America far less hostility to other 
people’s kings than is generally supposed, without 
there being the least approach toward a desire 
to have one of our own. The tendency every 
where throughout the world, and more than any 
where else, in America, is exactly in the con- 
trary direction. The progress which the doctrines 
of civil government are making in America is 
toward the divesting of central governments of 
their pov/er, and distributing their functions among 
tJie people, each to be exercised by those most im* 
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mediately interested in its proper fulfilment. Eng- 
lish gentlemen hardly believed my statement cre- 
dible when r told them, in illustration of this, that 
in New York we were trying the experiment oi 
allowing the people to elect their judges by ballot, 
and for short periods of service. Elect the 
judges!” they wm aid say, “and by ballot ! And 
what prevents their electing the very worst in the 
community ?’* “ Nothing ; they can if tlu^y choose. 
It is just like the y)rcsidency of one ol your rail- 
way companies. What prevents the shareholders 
from choosing the most incompetent man in the 
compaii}" to manage their affairs ?” “ Wh}^ their 

own interest.” “Exactly; and it is just so with 
the people of a district in America. I’hoy have a 
strong personal interest in having a comjietent man 
to spttle their dis])utes. Besides, if they choose to 
leave questions properly or crime arising among 
them to bad or incapable men, the doctrine in 
Americ.i is, that the re.st of the world have no oc- 
casion to intcifero. They arc to bo left to have 
their own wa}', till they acquire w’isdom by ex- 
perience. Our idea of government is not that of a 
great central pow'er at Washington, to extend its 
view over the whole country, and lake all llie in- 
terests of the community under its puli rnal sur- 
veillance. The sole businesb of government is. 
with us, to protect people from being injured by 
other persons. We do not consider it necessary to 
provide for the governmental interference to keep 
Yankees from injuring themselves.” 

These kind of doctrines, which, however, 1 
simply quoted as the prevailing sentiment in 
America, without saying whether they were or 
were not my own, always excite much surprise in 
the minds of Europeans, who are .accustomed to 
look upon a government as all in all, a universally 
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pervading power having the supervision of all the 
interests of society, and responsible for every thing, 
within and witliout, in all its workings. 

One ground of the difficulty which the F.nglish 
have in understanding how it is that so much can 
be safely loft to the popiflation itself in America, 
arises from the erroneous ideas they h«ave of the 
character and condition of this nopulation. The 
wmrd pi^oplf includes, in English ideas, an enormous 
mass of ignorant, sliil'tless, destitute labourers, 
who have no property to protect of their own, and 
no interest in the ]>rotection ol' tlie property of 
iuo.-,e above them. Theu; is no ,uicb class in 
America; or, ai least, il is "O '.moll that it may be 
safely left out ox the account, J’lic real poM'cr is 
exercised in one eountry, as in the oilier, by the 
landowners. The dm* jcnee is, lliat in Kngjand 
the landed ]noprictors are a sinad el:ns, consisting 
of the oldest sons of oldest sons; whmeiL, in Anie-^ 
rica they an tlu wj-ude jiopnlatJOJi. I'liis is not 
literally and e\aci:y t ac, but it is .sid)stantiaily 
and generally, [t } Ol taki awa} from tin nurnbei 
of the voters in Ann ri •?;. all ovners of lion.^c^ and 
farms, and also ail who not own houses oi 
farms because iliey are engvaged in otliei bnsiiiesu 
affording them more profitabb* cmploviueiu for 
their capital, the numher left, that is, the numbei 
who are not proprietors of land on account of their 
poverty, is, at least in all the JSorthern slates, ex- 
tremely small. They exorcise no appreciable in- 
fluence upon tlie management of the public affairs 
of the country. 

There is another point on which Englishmen 
very freiiuently misconceive the state of things in 
America ; I Vefer to the idea they have of the 
doctrine of eojuality. They always seem to 
imagine that we consider all men equal in fact^ in 
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this country ; whereas, what we consider is simply 
that all men are entitled to the enjoyment of equal 
rights. Differences of birth, of education, of 
talents, attainments, wealth, and position make a 
vast difference in the degree of consideration which 
various individuals enjoy in America, as in all 
others. Nor have we any theories of equality 
which, however fully carried out, are inconsistent 
in this. We give to every man a share in what- 
ever advantages the laws and institutions of society 
can afford to those who live under them, without 
imagining at all that any sort of equality of con- 
dition will result, or ought to result. We are all 
willing that one man shall be higher than another : 
but only that no man shall be raised to such posi- 
tion through the partiality and favouritism of the 
laws of the land, either toward him as an individual 
or toward his class. Thus it is not equality of 
condition, but equality of rights ^ that Americans 
insist upon. They wish to be independent of each 
other, each having his own welfare and happiness, 
as much as possible, in his own hands. Thus an 
American is willing that his ntdghbour should be 
higher than he, but he must not be directly over 
him. He is never content, therefore, permanently. 
In the position of”a servant or of a tenant, or in 
any position of continued and direct dependence 
upon another man. He will live cheerfully in a 
humble cabin and upon coarse food, if the cabin is 
his own, and if he does not feel indebted to any 
body for his right to earn his humble subsistence. 
It does not disturb him to have a wealthy neigh- 
bour, provided he himself is independent of him ; 
but he cannot bear to be a mere sucker from a 
great one. * 

The Englishman, on the other* hand, feels no 
abjection to being a sort of link in a gradation, a 
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dependency on something above him, and a sup- 
porter or governor of something below. He even 
derives a sense of dignity in himself, from the 
dignity of the power under which he is accustomed 
to bow. On coming across the English Channel, 
toward the last of September, we landed at Folke- 
stone, where our trunks and carpet bags were all 
examined at the custom-house. In the omnibus 
which took us from the custom-house to the rail- 
way station, a respectable-looking young woman, 
who was seated next to me, seemed agitated and 
distressed. I asked her if she had had any 
trouble at the custom-house, and she replied that 
they had used her very ill indeed. Her lip 
quivered and tears came into her eyes. As soon, 
however, as she recovered a little composure, she 
explained to me that they had found some letters 
in her trunk, given to her by some friends in 
Paris to take to England, and that they had taken 
them all away, and had told her that they should 
fine her twenty pounds. 1 endeavoured to quiet 
her fears, by telling her that it was, indeed, contrary 
to law to carry letters in that way, but that I did 
not think they would really exact the fine ; that I 
thought it was only a threat ; for, if they really 
meant to require the money, tli^y would have de- 
tained her till it was paid. They would have no 
means of finding her again. “ Oh, yes,” said she, 
“I belong to the Marquis of Montgomery, and 
they can find me very easily.’* 

1 employ a ficticious name instead of the one 
which she really gave me, and I fail to represent 
the tone of suppressed pride and pleasure with 
which she announced to us her position in the social 
scale. We node on toward the station in silence, 
she comforted jn some degree by my encourage- 
ment and sympathy, and 1 musing on the strange 
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possibility of a human soul being in such a state 
that it could derive a feeling of satisfaction and 
pleasure for itself from the grandeur of the per- 
sonage to whom it belonged. 

In conversations between Americans and Eng- 
lishmen, on the poetical and social condition of their 
respective countries, the subject of slavery is almost 
always introduced. In some cases it is brought 
forward in a taunting or reproachful manner, per- 
sonally disrespectful to the American addressed. 
Generally, however, so far as my experience goes, 
it is quite otherwise, the subject being introduced 
and discussed in a gentlemanly and proper way ; 
and in this way it is, of course, perfectly right 
to introduce any great social or political evils, 
real or imaginary, in the conversation which takes 
placp among men of different nations, as they meet 
casually on the great thoroughfares of life. No 
American ought, therefore, to take offence at the 
mere fact of the bringing forward of this subject on 
such occasions. 

When the subject is thus introduced, the reply 
of Americans from the free states very generally 

is, that slavery is an evil, but that we, of the said 
free states, are personally not at all responsible for 

it, it being exclusrively a state institution, and of 
course lying solely under the power of the states 
which tolerate it. We then proceed to explain, 
what very few Englishmen understand, that our 
union is not a confederation of subordinate states, 
with a general government supreme over the local 
governments, and having them, in some sense, 
under its control. It is, on the other hand, a great 
community, exercising a portion of its sovereignty 
in one way, and through one set of agents, and 
another portion in another way, a^id by means of 
another set of agents, each organization being in- 
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dependent of the other, and each being supreme in 
its own province. Thus all that relates to the in- 
ternal arrangements of society is controlled entirely 
by the local governments, the general government 
having no responsibility in respect to these sub- 
jects, as well as no controlf It is only our dealings 
with foreign nations, and the affairs of the post- 
office, which ‘we manage by the general govern- 
ment, and in acting through this general govern- 
ment, we are not acting as a confederation of 
smaller governments at all. We melt together, as 
it were, into one great people, for the exercise of 
nil that portion of the sovereignty which is involved 
in the regulation of foreign affairs, including among 
foreign affairs everything beyond the confines, ter- 
ritorial or legal, of states actually organized as 
members of the union. It is only, therefore^ so 
far as we have dealings with foreign nations that 
we are one. In other respects we are many, and 
this, as we of the north often maintain, exonerates 
us from all responsibility for the local law of 
slavery. 

Now this would be a good and valid ground of 
defence, were it not that, in order to enable our 
government to manage properly its dealings with 
foreign nations — which, of cou»se, includes the 
regulation of commerce, the management of the 
navy, the army, and the dealings with Indian 
tribes — certain territories are held, some tempora- 
rily and some permanently, under the exclusive 
control of the national government. The navy- 
yards, the forts, the western territories in some 
sense, and especially, and above all the rest, the 
District of Columbia, are examples of this kind; 
and I do not ^ee why mankind at large may not 
justly hold us, ai^a nation, responsible for the in- 
stitutions which, as a nation, we allow to prevail 
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in these possessions. So long as the government 
retains the institution of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, the government is a slaveholder, and all 
its constituents must bear their share of the 
responsibility. 

It may be said that it would be wrong for the 
government to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia, for that would be an interference with 
the private rights of the inhabitants, the institution 
of slavery having existed there before it was set 
apart for the uses of the national administration. 
This may, perhaps, be true ; but the taking of that 
position is an abandonment of the ground that the 
nation is not responsible. It admits that national 
laws sustain slavery, but claims that they do so for 
good reason. So that, in any view of the subject, 
it seems to be right for Europeans to bold us all 
to & certain share of responsibility the existence 
and continuance of slavery in the v/orld. We may 
admit that slavery is morally wrong, and declare 
that we, personally, would have it abolished in all 
the national dominions if we could, submitting, in 
the meantime, to tlie censure which wo think our 
allowing it to continue deserves ; or we may main- 
tain that it is in itself a political evil, '\\liich cannot 
be eradicated wit^iout bringing'greater evils in its 
stead, and thus defcnd^ils present conliiiuaucc ; or 
we may contend that m the case of a supciior and 
inferior race, inhabiting the same country, and 
distinguished from e^ich other by strongly marked 
physical peculiarities, it is the light and proper 
relation to exist between them ; but we cannot 
with propriety claim tliat we of the nortli have 
nothing to do with the question. To acknowledge 
that our national slavery is wrong, b candid. To 
maintain that it is right, is at least open and 
manly ; but to deny our own concern with it, is an 
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unworth}’^ attempt to evade a responsibility to which 
the world at lar^e justly holds us, and which We 
ought to acknowledge. For my own part, I do 
not hesitate to acknowledge on all occasions that I 
think it entirely inconsistent with the theoretical 
principles which this nation advances, in respect 
to the personal liberty of man, and the equality of 
liis rights, that slavery should be tolerated in any 
portion of the national territory. The States that 
choose to retain this institution in their own proper 
dominions, ought not to ask that the whole con- 
federation should be placed in so false a position 
before the w^orld as they are compelled to occup5' 
under present circumstances. If there are insu- 
perable objections to the extinction of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, there can be none to a 
removal of the seat of government to another 
place, in orde|J|ihat the responsibility before the 
world of sustaining this institution may rest alone 
upon those who claim the exclusive power to 
control it ; and, in common with all the friends of 
humanity among mankind, I hope the time ma} 
soon come, when, in every land, those whom 
Providence has made superior to their fellow- men 
in intelligence and power shall prefer to have 
their lands tilled by a tenantry rather than by 
slaves. 

But to return to the stage-coach. We trotted 
briskly on for several hours, when at length we 
stopped at an inn to change the horses ; and the 
coachman, advancing to us and touching his hat, 
said, with an official air, “ Coachman leaves here, 
it you please, sir.” This was in token of there 
being a shilling or tw’o to pay from each of the 
passengers. U was the same with the guard. — 
After being trainnferred, accordingly, to the care of 
u 
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a new coachman and guard, we gallopped on again^ 
until at length, in tlie latter part of the day, we 
reached a pleawsant little village on the confines oi 
Scotland. It was Gretna Green. The coachman 
pointed out to us a handsome white house — back 
from the road, and visible only, as wc passed, 
through a beautiful vista of shrubbery and foliage 
'—where the yiarriage ceremony for the English 
fugitives was generally performed. The coachman 
stopped at the toll-gate near, and brought us out 
some blank certificates of marriage, sucli as arc 
used on such occasions. 

We crossed a bridge over a small stream, and 
entered England ; and a few' miles furl her on we 
reached Carlisle, the present northern terminus oi 
the railway from the south, on llie w’estern side of 
the island. Here our company w^•ls transferred to 
the cars, and we went on at ri'd^fiinl speed. ^It 
was Saturday aflernoon. I w’anted to lind a quiet, 
rural village, where 1 could spend the Sabhatli ir? 
some new scone, but was without any plan for 
finding it. 

Now there is, as periiaps the reader is 
aware, in tlio nortli-weslern part of Ihigland a re- 
gion of mountains and lakes, famous all over the 
world for its riunaniic beauty. It is a continuation, 
doubtless, of tlie same geological formation, which, 
further nortlnvard, pioiiuccs the Highlands and 
islands of Scotland. The scenery around these 
English lakes is less wild and gloomy, but far more 
cultivated and beautiful, than further north. A 
branch of the railway diverged into this scene, 
leaving the great southern line at Kendal. Re- 
flecting that it would, probably, be useless to ask 
any questions of my fellow-passengers, since they 
would have very little idea of what would please 
me for a Sabbath retreat, 1 concluded to allow my- 
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self to be conveyed quietly on to the end of the 
branch, which I was told terminated at Winder- 
mere, a name associated with the highest ideas of 
rural and romantic beauty. 

When WG left the mai^ line, the portion of the 
train wliich was detached to go away from the 
great business thoroughfare, in order to penetrate 
the region of romance and beauty, was very small. 
A few cars, freighted with tourists, with students, 
and with bridal parties, was all. As we rolled 
rapidly on, mountains began to rise around us, and 
vistas of lovely valleys opened here and there to 
onr view. Instead, however, of being charac- 
terised by the dark and sombre, though beautiful 
loneliness of the Highland glens, they presented 
on every side enchanting pictures of rural plenty 
and peace. Tliey w^crc fertile beyond description, 
onhvciKHl wltl#villages, adorned with villas and 
})aiks, and with the indications, everywhere, of 
an abiMulant harvest just secured. The railway, 
however, aceined an intruder in such a scene. In 
fact, it wa.j yet incomplete ; and its broken cm- 
haiikuicnts and unfinished walls, and its deposits 
of materials, laid here and there, yet to be em- 
ployed in tlie completion of tlio work, or in the 
erection of station-houses, contracted strongly witl? 
the smooth, green fields, the verdant lawns, and 
the anci(‘nt walls, and gardens, and plantations 
througi] which the engineers had rutlilessly cut 
their way. Occasionally w’e stopped a few minutes 
at a station, the buildings being of ^stonc, and of a 
highly oinamental style of architecture, which 
appeared somewhat fantastic, while thus unfinised 
and new, but which will be picturesque and beau- 
tiful when the vegetation shall have closed around 
them a little, a»id their colours shall have been 
somewhat mellowed by time. At these points we 
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left sometimes a few passengers, and sometimes a 
car, the train diminishing thus, gradually, till it 
assumed a character quite in keeping with the 
stillness and quite of the scene into which it was 
making its way. The scenery became more wild. 
The sun went down. The mountains and valleys 
assumed a darker aspect in the evening air. A 
new feature of Jife was introduced into the scene, 
however, in the waters of a lake which presently 
came into view in the bottom of a long valley on 
the confines of which we were travelling. The 
rosy light of the western sky was reflected for a 
few minutes in those waters, but it faded gradually 
awrfy, and left to the lake its proper nocturnai 
expression of loneliness and solitude. We ad- 
vanced until the level on whicli the road was 
constructed could no longer be continued, anc{ 
then our engine, with the single car whicli 
remained attached to it, came to a stand. The* 
little evening liglit which remained showed us a 
country of parks, gardens, and plantations, pre- 
senting all around an enchanting picture of rural 
beauty. A high mountain rose on one side. On 
the other lay extended a broad, irregular valley, 
with the lake in the bed of it. This lake wa^ 
Windermere. Iis shores presented every varict} 
of conformation — here, bold and picturesque: 
there, level and smooth. Islands rose from the 
:iurface of the water, wooded promontories pro- 
jected from the land, and here and there a sail- 
boat, which had lingered on the lake beyond its 
time, its useless sail expanded, struggled with its 
oars to regain the shore. Beyond the valley, the 
forms of dark, distant mountains were relieved 
against the evening sky. 

Upon a smair platform of ehvated land just 
above the station stood an inn, built like a castle. 
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Some of the tourists ascended to it by a winding 
walk. Otlicrs were transferred to a coach, which 
was to take them down the valley to Ambleside. 
] ascended to the inn, ordered dinner, and, while 
it was preparing, began tc^monnt a hill behind the 
liouse, which seemed to be a sort of stepping- 
stone to the mountains be3mncl. I walked along a 
little path throngh recently*reapeJ fields, with a 
high wall on one side, which shut inc out from 
^omc gentleman’s park, or pleasure-grounds. — 
<JTOups of trees were scattered here and there, 
ind old walls and hedges, over and througlu which 
I made my waj’ slowl}*^ in the dimness ot,dhe 
twilight. I seated myself on the rocks at the 
'Summit, and looked far and wide over the valleys 
which were spread out before me. Lights began 
to glimmer here and there from the quiet Kngi^sh 
homes with wliich these valleys w'eve filled. The 
lake resumed its leflcctions of the evening sky in 
Its sheltered parts, and was ruffled by the evening 
breeze in others. The scene was impressive, and 
.dmost solemn. Hut it soon became too cool for 
jue to remain, notwithstanding the protection of 
ihe Highland plaid, which almost every tourist 
]7as around him in coming out jof Scotland. I 
reflected that it wns September, and that 1 was 
in England. IVTy summer in Scotland was ended 
;:i)d gone. 
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The IIOLID PRESENT, ditto 
*• - PICTORIAL STORY BOOK, d.t o 


The \OUTirS S OIW iBlLLl R, < it^ uauiLoiuoL^ 
bauTid in hcirlet doth d<r , ISmo,! i 
The LIFE and Al)VENTlTin> * 1 r OUN^OV CRUSOE, 
xlluBtrated with cntB, do., 1 n bJ 
The NEW JUVENILE SCR\P lh)OK, illustiatcl with 
cute, do., Is. Gd. 

Stories lor YOUNG PERSONS by MiaS SuDatsioK, L. Gd, 
FAIRY TALES and LEGENDS of MANY N VTIONS. 
Bt C. B. Burk^ardt. Is. Gd, \ 

Tbs history op MARY QUEEN of SCOTS, by Jacob 
iiiAbbott 1 8. Gd, 

>NDERS OP NATURE and ART, 1 . Gd, 








